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b CHAP. 1 5 
Diſcord between the two "WI —Sequeſtrations,— 
* Aſſeſſments.—The exciſe introduced. he queen 
mmpeached.—Conſpiracies againſt the parliament. 
Execution of the conſpirators, —Fealouſy in the 
King's parti/ans.—Stege of Glouceſter. — Petition 
for and againſt peace A female tumult. —Glou- 
ceſter relieved. —Death: and charatter of lord 
Faleland. —T he parliament make a new great 
ſeal. —Sentence of the judges Berkley and Tre- 
wvor.—The King's ſucceſſes in the Weſt. —Trea- 
 chery.—Extraordinary efforts of the parliament. 
Abe Scots called in to their afſiſftance.—T he 
King has recourſe: to the Papiſtical party in Ire- 
land. Affairs of that Kingdom. ron with 
T the 1 Hapiſts. a 


HA torrent of ſucceſs which, in an Ann. 1643. 
uninterrupted courſe, had followed the | 

royal arms, might have ſtrucken the 

parliament with diſmay, had that al- 

ſembly . united among themſelves; but, di- 

vided as 155 were by jarring MIT's; with rea- 


1 TE B fon 


— 


2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| Ann, 1643- {on might the royaliſts exult in the opinion, that 
their work was now over, and that what was left 
unfiniſhed of the total ruin of their enemies, fac- 
tion would complete. It has been already no- 
ticed, that ſome diffidence had been entertained 
of the commiſſioners who were ſent down to treat 
with the King on propoſitions of peace, the lord 
Say having been excluded by the council at Ox- 


impoſed on, and too much an enemy to be 
gained. Mr. Martyn, one of the committee of 
ſafety, ſuſpecting court-intrigue, had opened a 


office in the kingdom, an office, which, in a man- 


two houſes. 


of their member; but, on the Peers ſtanding 


drop. Not ſo was the conduct of the Peers, who, 
at a time when unity of opinion and principle 
were eſſential appearances, in oppoſition to the 
Commons, affected to proclaim themſelves the 


ble at the Meuſe, and taken ſome of his horſes, 
reſented this piece of diſreſpect, as they termed 
it, to the King. The Commons, in this point, 
defended their member, who, in a conference on 


tenſions. 


ford, on the opinion that he was too wiſe to be 


letter from the earl of Northumberland to his 
wife; which, on the return of the commiſſioners, 
was ſo brutally reſented by this proud, formal no- 
bleman, that, notwithſtanding Martyn's charac- 
ter as a gentleman, a member. of the houſe of 
commons, and inveſted with the moſt important 


ner, authorized the act, he ſtruck tam. on his 
Diſcord be- juſtifying his conduct. Martyn, inſtead of pro- 
tween the perly reſenting the affront, complained to the 

8 who demanded ſatisfaction for the in- 
ſult committed againſt their houſe, in the perſon 


ſtiffly by Northumberland, they had the modera- 
tion, at this important crifis, to let the buſineſs 


aſſertors of the rights of royalty; and on the 
ſame Martyn's having broken open the Ling's ſta- 


the ſubject, ſhewed the idleneſs of the Lords pre. 


mY 
„ 
ne if { 


ä ULES TE | _ 
W& tenfions*. The jarring between the two houſes Ann. 1643. 


was not confined to trifling differences. The 


Lords, jealous of the undivided authority which 


the Commons had aſſerted in the buſineſs of tax- 
ation, aſſumed a more tender regard for the privi- 


leges of the ſubject; and not only oppoſed the 
oppreſſive, yet neceſſary, taxes which had been 


laid on the people, but granted protections to 
their own creatures and dependents; a conduct 


FT which evidently tended to a fatal diviſion of the 


only authority under which the king could be con- 
ſtitutionally oppoſed, to a formidable increaſe of 
domeſtic faction, and to elevate the hopes of the 
enemy. JJV 
Wm theſe petulant thwartings ſubſiſted be- 


tween the King's opponents, he very induſtriouſly 


improved his other advantages. Among the chief 
of theſe were the forms of law, which not provi- 
ding for a difference between the ſeveral parts of 
the legiſlature, aſcribed to the King prerogatives 
which, if allowed, would ferve him powerfully 


XZ againſt his enemies. A proclamation was accord- 


ingly iſſued, by his authority, to adjourn the 
courts of juſtice, during Michaelmas term, to 


Oxford; but the parliament, having firſt made a 


fruitleſs attempt, by the way of petition, for the 
recalling of the proclamation, paſſed an ordinance, 


2 forbidding obedience to be paid to it. At the re- 


9 turn of that period when juſtice in the ſeveral 


* ; 
NE” 1 * 
r 


e 
5 n 
r 


Counties was uſually adminiſtered to the people, 


The Lords carried the matter ſo far, as to tell the 
Commons they would write to the lord-general to recall 
Mr. Martyn's commiſſion. On this, the Commons 


= voted, That Mr. Martyn did well in not delivering up 


the horſes; that they ſhould be kept by him till the 
houſe gave farther order; and that the lord-general 
ſhould be defired not to do any thing in the buſineſs 


| NY concerning Mr. Martyn, till he heard farther from 


their houſe. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XII. p. 251. 
1 B 2 "hs 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1643. the parliament, foreſeeing that the King would, 
3 in thoſe places where his party prevailed, under 
the ſanction of the ſtrict letter of the law, and 
according to its forms, condemn, as rebels, thoſe 
who had taken arms againſt him; in an addrels, 
ii which they ſet forth the inconveniencies which 
would follow, in theſe hoſtile times, the holding 
1 the accuſtomary aſſizes, petitioned him to agree 
FF  totheir being put off to a more convenient ſea- 
1 ſon. Charles was too tenacious of his advantages 
to grant the requeſt; and the parliament had re- 
—_ courſe to the power of an ordinance, commanding *' 
the judges, on their perils, to forbear to execute 
any commiſſions of aſſize in this the Lent vaca- * 
JJ Lal, a. 1s” 8: go 2 17 oem 
_ NerrTuxex the voluntary ſubſcriptions, which 
had been with ſuch profuſion poured in by the 
. well-affected citizens, nor the parliament's ordi- 
nances for afſeflments, either too moderate for the 
- urgency of the occaſion, or very partially obeyed; 
were ſufficient to ſupply the exorbitant expences poi 
of the protracted war. Before the propoſitions for cri 
peace were ſent to the King, the city had been FT far 
again preſſed to a farther contribution; and com- 
plied with the requeſt, on the rational condition, 
_ . that the members of both houſes ſhould ſet the © 
example: but the ſums raiſed by ſuch means were 
very inadequate to the neceſſities of the times; 
and the Commons had again recourſe to more a- fo 
bitrary, yet more beneficial, ways of raiſing ſup- - 
plies. The eſtates, real and perſonal, of ſome Mt 
of the moſt noxious of the King's party were, by | 


5 b 1 he King having attempted to exert his preroga- 2 1 p! 
tive, in nominating thoſe for ſheriffs who were im- 2 
8 at his command, the parliament declared, That 25 
ſheriffs conſtituted by the King, expreſsly contrary to 
the inclinations of parliament, were not legal ſheriffs; n_ 
and ordered ſuch officers, who attempted to execute tage 
buſineſs of their office, to be ſent for as delinquents. 
| „ a Vote 


' 


an I 2 
the u 


na vote of the lower houſe, ſequeſtered'fo 


= perſons as were, or ſhould be, in actual war againſt 
the parliament; an ordinance paſſed for the abſo- 
= lute ſequeſtration of the King's revenue, with 
thoſe of the queen and prince of Wales, and for 


Ja general weekly aſſeſſment for the maintenance Aſſeſſments. 
of the army ©; and, ſoon after, an exciſe was in- The exciſe 
X troduced, a badge of flavery which foreign ſtates introduced. 


had carried, and from which it had been the pecu- 
liar triumph of the Engliſh nation to be exempt. 


gone ſuch lengths in the defence of Liberty, could, 
ö 1 mit to the ſervile impoſition, had it not been ſup- 


poſed a temporary expedient, authoriſed by obvi- 
ous neceſſity, and that a high ſenſe of danger had 


ties committed by the King's army, with correſ- 


pondencies between the court and the Iriſh maſſa- 
criſts, the parliament, ſeeing, as they ſaid, the 
ſame ſpirit here againſt the Proteſtant religion, 
and the rooting out of Proteſtants, as in Ireland, 


came to a reſolution, ' That proceedings ſhould be 
- Xx againſt all Papiſts whatſoever, as traitors, who 
had been in arms, or actual war, againſt the par- 
> = lament, or had furniſhed the King with materials 
por the maintenance of the war, | 


= 3 This tax lay very hard on the citizens of London, 5 


DE who, notwithſtanding their zeal, did not fail to com- 


of others. The whole aſſeſſment amounted to 3 3000l. 
and the city of London was taxed to the full third. 


of the public ; a committee was appointed to con- 


WE ſider of the ſequeſterin ng the eftates of all ſuch 


Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that a people, who had ; 


on any pretence, have been prevailed on to fub- = 


deadened the feelings of inferior grievances. On 
the continued accounts of depredations and cruel- 


plain of the unequal burthen they had borne; and to 
5 hint, that their good affections to the cauſe had ſub- 
17 jected them to heavier impoſitions than the malignancy 


| B 3 . ö This 


es Ann. 1643. 
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8 

Ann. 1643. 
The queen 
| impeached. 


before them, for having levied war againſt the 


that the parliament, which was now pretty well 
purged of all its members whoſe affections were 
ſtrongly biaſſed to the monarchical part of the 
conſtitution, had altered their ſtile, and the King's 


popular leaders had undertaken, with the inter- 
ruptions and dangers treacherous councils had in- 


Tuts was a prelude to an impeachment of the 


to be uſed in all public buſineſs, but a ceremony 
highly ridiculous in time of hoſtilities, was now 
entirely left out; and that theſe ſpirited exertions 


the higheſt career of ſucceſs, the queen's impeach- 
ment having been carried up after ſhe had met the 
King with a ſtrong reinforcement of horſe, foot, 


E * - L 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


queen ©, which, in a few days afterwards, was 
carried up by Mr. Pym, who, in the name of 


the Commons of England, defired the Lords to 


iſe forth proclamations to ſummon her to appear 


parliament and kingdom. It muft be obſerved, 


name, which, by the forms of law, was neceſſary. 
were at the time when the King's affairs were in 


and arms. But, great as was the enterprize the 


troduced, they exceeded not their courage and 


« It is to be obſerved, that this impeachment of the 
queen is grounded on her having levied war againſt the 
parliament and kingdom. In the year 1641, on a falſe. 
report being carried to the queen, that the houſe of 


Commons intended to accuſe her of treaſon, that af- 


ſembly proteſted that they had never had any ſuch thing 


in their thoughts. The votes for impeaching her, at 


this time, paſſed the houſe nemine contradicente. _ 
This impeachment was carried up on the twenty- 
third of May. The buſineſs ſlept till the January ſue- 


ceeding, when the Lords appointed nine of their mem- 
bers to conſider what method of proceeding, for bring- 


ing the queen to trial, was moſt agreeable to a parlia- 


mentary way, and to peruſe precedents for ſettling a 7 
ſure courſe. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 229, vol. XII. p. 
26, vol. XIII. p. 2. Is 


capacity, 


* 
* ©1758 


7 > 


capacity, which they exerted in proportion to the Ann. 16433. 
neceſſity of each occaſion. OR AERO ay 
XZ Ir the midſt of thoſe diſcouragements which Conſpiracies 
the ill ſucceſs of military operations almoſt every againſt the 
day produced, a plot to divide the party in oppo- Par lament, = 
2X ſition, and to deliver up the city to the King, was ay 
X diſcovered by the means of a ſervant, who, ſuf- 

pecting the intrigue, had placed himſelf in a ſitu- 

ation where he d diſcourſes which, in ſome 

meaſure, unravelled it. Edmund Waller, famous. 

for his poetic genius, who had made a conſidera- 

ble figure in the ſhort parliament, in an animated, 

eloquent ſpeech againſt compounding with the 

King for a relinquiſhment of the tax of ſhip- mo- 

ney, and in the beginning of this meeting had ex- 

preſſed a ſpirit of reſentment againſt the oppreſſi- 

ons of the King's adminiſtration, now, from thofe. 

councils, which every day encreaſed in boldneſs, 

began to fear, if his party was crowned with ſuc- 

ceſs, a total extinction of regal power, and the 

gaudy ſplendor of a court; circumſtances of pre- 

valent, and almoſt univerſal, influence over the 

rhyming race. Perhaps, too, the King's turn 

of fortune might have its effect; but, whatever 

were the principal motives that prevailed with 

Waller, either the fear of a republican govern- 

ment, or the deſire of ingratiating Ami with a 

power which, in appearance, had more than an 


Poets in general are, of all people, the leaft tena- 
cious of popular privileges, and the moſt ignorant in 
matters. of policy. The flights of poetic fancy are too 
wild for the exerciſe of ſubjects bound within the li- 
mits of rationality, fitneſs, convenience, and uſe. An a 0 
imagination ſuffictently warm and varied for the pro- 4 
ductions of poetry, has ſeldom ſolidity enough for in- 54 
_ veſtigation, is apt to be affected with objects of ſhew, 
and to dwell with pleaſure on the romance of life. 


— — —— — a — AAIED. 20-5. cn 


Poetry is the beſt garb for panegyric, and princes have 
it in their power to be good patrons. | WL 
= Tr WS - equal 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| Ann. 1643. equal chance for victory, he entered into a dömbi⸗ 


s a 


nation with Tomkins, his brother-in-law, and one 


Challoner, Tomkins's friend, to form, of the 


members of both houſes and citizens, a party 
| ſtrong enough to oppoſe the means neceſſary to 
carry on the war. The earls of Northumberland, 
Conway, and other noblemen, had ſo far encou- 
raged the ſcheme, as to expreſs deſires that expe- 


dients might be found to limit the authority exer- 


eiſed by the Commons. This deſign, which had 


been made known to the King before the parlia- 


ments propoſitions of peace were ſent to him at 
Oxford, and on the account of which he had ſalu- 


ted Mr. Waller with the following expreſſion, 


©. Though laſt not leaſt in love,” was ſo highly MR 
improved on by royal council, that it aroſe to the 
taking into the cuſtody of the party the King's 
children; the ſecuring the principal leaders of the 
two houſes, viz. the lords Say and Wharton, Sir 


Philip Stapleton, Mr. Pym, Hamden, and Strode, 


with the lord-mayor and committee of the militia; 
to ſeize upon the out-works, forts, magazines, 
gates, and other places of importance, in the city 


and Tower; and to let in the King's forces, three 


| thouſand of which were to advance from Oxford, 
fo ſoon as intelligence was received there that the 


matter was come to a proper ripeneſs. Whilſt the 


three conſpirators were concerting meaſures, and 
forming lifts of thoſe they imagined well affected 


to their ſcheme, intelligence of their machinations 
was carried, by Tomkins's ſervant, to Mr. Pym. 
Waller, Torakins, and Challoner, were ſeized ; 


and a commiſſion from the King to raiſe "HS 5 


ſufficient to execute the deſign, which had been 


carried to London by the lady Aubigny, found in 


Tomkins's cellar. On the diſcovery of a plot 
which involved in ſuſpicion many people of note, 
and members of both houſes, a covenant, as a 


teſt, Was N ad taken TY Lords and Com- 


Mons. 


the part he had undertaken, 


courſe entertained with the miniſters of ſtate at 


to carry intelligence to and from Oxford, with 
thoſe citizens whoſe names were in the King's 


* 


r 1 


1 It was afterwards recommended to the Ann. 1643. 8 


Whole kingdom, and contained a declaration of 
abhorrence of the treacherous deſign lately diſco- 
vered; of a ſteady adllerence to the parliament 


againſt the King's forces, raiſed without their con- 


ſent ; and the coyenanters, with reſolving to amend 
and reform their lives, vowed, That they never 
would conſent to lay down arms, ſo long as the 
Papiſts, at this time in open war againſt the par- 
liament, ſhould, by force of arms, be protected 


from the juſtice thereof. 


WaLLER, whoſe courage „den ec to Executioncf 
wil ſeized with ſuch the conſpirs- 

a panic on the view of danger, that, actuated whoſe tors. 

ly by his fears, without regard to friendſhip, or 

the ſacred ties of confidence, he confeſſed every 

circumſtance of the plot, without concealing a 


— EEE > 
# * 


tittle of any diſcourthe had ever had with the 
malcontents. It was from him the parliament 


were acquainted pf the correſpondence and inter- 


Oxford; that he lords Portland and Conway had 
been concerned 1n all the agitations which had been 


X with the citizens; and that the carl of Northum- 
berland had expreſſed very good wiſhes to any at- 


tempt that might put a ſtop to the proceedings of 
parliament. Such were the agonies of mind 
which the fears of death had calmed in Waller, 
that his trial, out of a principle of compatlion, 
was put off till he could recover fome compoſure. 
A court-martial was appointed to try Tomkins and 
Challoner, Alexander Hamden and Haſſel, two 
meſſengers of the King, who had been employed 


commiſſion. The lives of the greater number of 
theſe laſt were faved, by its not appearing that 
their names were put into the commiſſion with 
their conſent and Privity. There was no evidence 

* 
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| Ann. 1643 againſt Hamden, but what Waller had given, 
Haſſel died in priſon the night before his trial, 
and Hamden before judgment was pronounced. 
| Tomkins and Challoner received ſentence of 
death, and were both executed on gibbets erected 
before their own doors. Their behaviour on this 
| tremendous occaſion was decent and proper: They 
- expreſſed no unworthy fear of death, yet a greats | 
and to appearance a very ſincere, remorſe for the 
part they had acted; acknowledging, with much 
humility, to have merited their fate and that the 
buſineſs they had engaged in might have been pro- 
ductive of very ill conſequences . It appeared, 
by the dying' teſtimony of theſe unhappy men, 
that they had been drawn into this fooliſh engage - 
. - ment by the flattering aſſurances Waller had gi- 
5 ven them, that they would be countenanced by 
all the houſe of Lords, except three or four, and 
divers of the hauſe of Commons. Waller, whoſe 
only object was to obtain life on any terms, con- 
ducted "himſelf with great addreſs: He counter- 
feited the utmoſt remorſe of conſcience, invited 
. viſits from the ruling clergy, received their exhor- 
tations with reverence and humility, and pretend- 
ed to gain from their inſtructions new lights and 
clear conviction, . "Theſe artifices procured him ſo 
much favor, as to be allowed to plead his cauſe 
in the houſe of Commons, before he was expelled 
the aſſembly in order to receive trial; but, though 
Ris n oy the occaſion was graceful, cunt, 


3 hough the nes ſufferers had been far from : 
manifeſting any zeal of complacency for the cauſe in 
which they had engaged, yet Challoner's father. very - 
= - aahbſurdly tendered to his ſon, on the point of execution, 
1 dhe king's pardon; which he rejecting with diſdain, 
8 . anſwered, „ Sir, I beſeech you, trouble me not with 
Fi | it: pray ſpeak to my friends to take care of my corpſe, 

il es and carry me e home.“ Rufbeworth,, vol, r 
| _ ſubmiſſive, 


ns 11 
fſubmiſſtve, and penitent*, and that he artfully Ann. 1643. 
urged the danger the parliament would incur by 
expoſing their members to be tried at other than 
their own tribunal, and cited e ep which, at 

= this time, were of great authority for the contra- 

ty practice, viz. the ancient commonwealths, and 


„ 1 ſhall no ſooner leave you, ſays Waller at the 
end of his ſpeech, “ but my life will depend on your 
breath, and not that alone, but the ſubſiſtence of ſome 
who are more innocent: I might therefore ſhew you 
my children, whom the rigor of your juſtice would 
make complete orphans, being already motherleſs; 1 
might ſhew you a family wherein there are ſome un- 
worthy to have their ſhare in that mark of infamy 
which now threatens me; but ſomething there is, 
which, if I could ſhew you, would move you more 
than all this—it is my heart, which abhors what I 
have done, and is more ſevere to itſelf than the ſevereſt 
judge can be; a heart, Mr. Speaker, ſo awakened by 
this affliction, and ſo entirely devoted to the cauſe you 
maintain, that I carneſtly deſire of God to incline you 
ſ to diſpoſe of me, whether for life or death, as may 
XZ molt conduce to the advancement thereof. Sir, not to 
trouble you any longer, if I die, I ſhall die praymg for 
2X you; if I live, I ſhall live ſerving you, and render 2 
back the uſe and employment of thoſe * you ſhall 
add to my life.“ Waller, in his ſpeech, pleads, That 
his conduct, previous to this offence, both without and 
within the houſe, had been ſo reſpectful of the liber- 
ties of the people, and privileges of the parliament, 
that it exempted him from the ſuſpicion of having any 
== fixed malice againſt either. By privileges of parlia-, 
„ment, mentioned on this occaſion, Waller muſt mean 
FRE that authority which was, at this time, aſſerted to be 
XX the privilege of parliament, and is a contradiQtion to 
what Clarendon relates, That, from the time, when | 
== holtilities commenced between the King and parlia- 
ment, Waller, though continuing under the power of 
RX this aſſembly, ſpake with freedom and ſharpneſs againſt 
== their proceedings. Such a boldneſs of conduct is like- 


== wiſe incompatible with the extreme timidity of Wal- 
ller's diſpoſition. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 192. 


1 
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Ann. 1643 in particular the Roman, yet the parliament, too 
ſenſible of the danger they. ran from treachery . 
within doors to countenance treaſon among them- 
ſelves, remained inflexible. Waller was expelled 
tie houſe, tried by a council -of war, and con- 
daemned to die; but, obtaining a reprieve from 
the general Eſſex, got off with a fine of ten thou- 
ſand pounds, a year's impriſonment, and baniſn- 
ment. The earl of Portland and the lord Conway 
were confronted with Waller before the commit- 
tee of ſafety; but as he was the only witneſs 
aa againſt them, and they peremptorily denied eve- 
. ry part of his charge, farther proſecution was de- 859 
clined, and the two lords, who had been impri- 

* fſoned from the firſt of their accufation, obtained 
enlargement on bail. The earl of Northumber- 
land like wiſe underwent examination; but the ac- 
cuſation againſt him was too general to found on 
it uy particular 9 The city received in- 


8 According to the earl of Portland, he king heal , 
preſſed by Waller to accuſe the earl of Northumber- 
land and the lord Conway, in order to fave his own and 
Waller's life. Clarendon, after relating the circum- 
ſtances of Waller's meanneſs, obſerves, That there 
could not be a greater evidence of the ineſtimable va- 
Jue of his parts, than that he lived after this, in the 
gcod affeQion and eſteem of many, the pity of moſt, 
= and the ſcorn and contempt of few or none. The 
ſame author takes a great deal of pains to prove, that 
the party, to get the lives of the conſpirators, jumbled _ 
two different projects into one plot: the one formed by 
Waller, Tomkins, and Challoner, at London; and 
the other by Sit Nicholas Criſp at Oxford, Who, hav- 
ing been recorder of London, and impriſoned by the 
parliament for ſedition, had eſcaped to the King. 
Granting the aſſertion, that there were two different 
1 | projects formed by different people, certain it is, by 
14 4 the authority of unqueſtionable evidence, with the 
f teſtimony of the conſpirators themſelves, they were 
: alterw ards both wove into one te plot. 
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had, by an incredible exertion of fill and brave- 


ſed by any penalty, excepting loſs of pay to the 
militia; was very generally ſubmitted to, and 


gave the party great advantage, by becoming a 
mark of diſtinction to know their friends and their 

enemies JC 
-.  TREACHERY was not confined to the limits of 

the capital. No ſooner was this conſpiracy cruſn- 
ed, and the ſeverity of juſtice inflicted on the 
ringleaders, than information was given to the 
Commons, of ſuſpicions concei ved againſt Sir John 


Hotham and his ſon, that they had entered into a 


plot to betray Hull to the royaliſts. Improbable 


as was the ſuppoſition, that, after the King had 


declared ſuch enmity againſt Hotham, he would 

forfeit, by an act of treachery, all merit from the 
real ſervice he had rendered the parliament, by 
preſerving to them, in a very critical juncture, a 


formation of all the circumſtances of the plot-from A 
Mr. Pym, who enlarged on the ill conſequences 
which would have attended it, and recommended 
ſtrongly the covenant, which, though not impo- 


* 


place of ſuch importance as Hull, and put himſelf 


in the power of a party who could hardly pardon 
the injury they had received from his conduct, yet 
it was founded on fact. Hotham, of a nature 


imperious and vain, had reſented, with great acri- 


mony, the ſuperior diſtinction which had been 
paid to the lord Fairfax, in nominating him com- 


mander in chief over all the northern forces. 
This had diſcovered itſelf on many occaſions, to 
the great interruption of the ſervice ; and the par- 


liament, hearing of a diſagreement winch threa- 
tened the public cauſe, had entertained the de{ign 
of adding the government of Hull to the com- 


mand of the lord Fairfax, who, whilſt he com- 
bated with infinite difficulties and interruptions, 


7 Thoſe who refuſed the covenant were diſarmed. 


5 i | Os Ty, 


nn. 1643. 


* 


Ann. 1643. ry, protected their party 


„ Histo or ENGLAND.” 


in Yorkſhire, and pre- 


ſerved to them ſome authority in the northern 
parts, in oppoſition to a great ſuperiority of mili- 
tary force. Sir John Hotham having prevailed 
over the fidelity of his ſon, which had been proof 
againſt a former temptation, young Hotham ap- 
plied himſelf to the earl of Newcaſtle ; and it was 
agreed between them, that Hull ſhould be deliver- 
ed up to the queen, when ſhe ſhould be on her 
| march with her troops to the King. From the 
Fairfax's time when the correſpondence commenced be- 
Memoirs, tween the earl of Newcaſtle and young Hotham 
oct. ed. p. 22, (and this was ſoon after the lord Fairfax was ap- 
& ſeq. pointed to the ſupreme command of the parlia- 
ment's forces in the North) the garriſon of Hull 
afforded no aſſiſtance to his army, which obliged 


Ll 


him to leave the enemy in poſſeſſion of all thoſe | 


parts of Yorkſhire, and retire to Leeds, in the 


Weſtern Riding, where his ſon Sir Thomas, with 


a ſmall detachment, lay. Young Hotham at 


length proceeded to ſuch an inſolent avowal of his 
diſcontent, as to order his ſoldiers to live on free 


quarters on thoſe gentlemen who were well-aftect- 
ed to the parliament; and on being queſtioned 
for this conduct by the lord Grey and Oliver 
Cromwell, two colonels in the parliament's fer- 
vice, he turned his cannon againſt Cromwell, and 


offered to draw out his regiment and fight that of 


the lord Grey. The committee of ſafety at Lon- 
don being informed of theſe tranſactions, ſent 


down an order for the impriſoning Hotham in the 


caſtle of Nottingham : this was executed by Sir 
John Meldrum; but Hotham found means to eſ- 
cape to Lincoln, from whence, after writing to 
the parliament, and pretending he had been inju- 
red, and was ready to anſwer any charge which 


{1ſt his father in the delivering up that town to the 
queen; who thought herſelf ſo ſure of it, as to 
1 8 write, 


ſhould be laid againſt him, he went to Hull to aſ- 
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Newark to have Hull and Lincoln, for which ſhe 


=E hoped he would pardon two days ſtop. From the 


che ſuſpicions entertained againſt the two Ho- 


9 thams, they had appointed a committee to watch 


over the ſecurity of Hull, who received, from the 
captain of a man of war then in the road, intelli- 


de delivered up to the King. The committee, of 
Bainton (brother-in-law to Sir John Hotham) de- 
and fon. Whilſt the two Hothams were in bed, 


to the parliament, aſſembled without noiſe, and 
© ſeized all the ports of the town. The Hothams 


In 
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time when the parliament had received notice of 


gence that Hull was, that night or the next, to 
which were the mayor of Hull and Sir Matthew 
termined to prevent it, by ſecuring both father 


the townſmen, officers, and ſoldiers, well- affected 
found means to eſcape, but were taken at Bever- 


XX againſt either of them; but the parliament, for 


= betray Hull to the enemy; correſpondence with the 
queen; and ſeeking an eſcape. The principal part of 
young Hotham's charge was the betraying a regiment 

of horſe to the enemy. Both houſes were equally in- 

=X exorable in regard to the younger Hotham, who had 
= been more open and more arrogant in his conduct than 
his father, whom the Lords ſo far favored, as to ſend, 
. * * ; : , On 


| = A | 15 
WT write, in a letter to the King, that ſhe ſtaid at Ann. 1643 
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15 His TORTY OF ENGLAND. 

Ann. 1643. Tur royaliſts, triumphant. in every engage- 

. ment, had fairly driven the n, from the 

bh their own authority, an order to reprieve, when go- 
ing to his execution: The Commons, teſenting that 
the Lords ſhould aſſume ſuch power, voted, That no 

officer ſhould ſtay the execution of juſtice by any or- 
der of either houſe, without the concurrence of both; 
and directed the heutenant of the Tower to proceed to 
execution. Sir John Hotham having procured a moti- 
on to be made in the lower houſe for his pardon, it was 
enough regarded to occaſion a debate; and he had the 
mortification to ſpend ſome hours on the ſcaffold, pre- 
vious to his execution, in the anxiety of ſuſpenſe. — 

. Whitlock obſerves, That his rough carriage, eſpecial- 
ly to his inferiors, and his very narrow way of. living, 
with the betraying of his truſt, rendered him ſo diſ- 
taſteful to all ſorts of people, that his maſters, for 

© whom he had done ſuch ſervice, caſt him off; his ſoldi- 

ers chaſed him, from them; his brother-in-law ſupplant- 

ed him and ſent him and his wife and children priſo- 
vers to the parliament.— The following remarks were 
: made by the King on the death of this martyr to his 
cauſe: © I cannot but obſerve how God, not long af- 

ter, ſo pleaded and avenged my cauſe, in the eye of the 

world, that the moſt wilfully blind cannot avoid the 
diſpleaſure to ſee it, and with ſome remorſe and fear 

to own it, as a notable ſtroke and prediction of divine 
vengeance; for Sir John Hotham, unreproached, un- 
threatened, uncurſed, by any language or fecret im- 
precation of mine, only blaſted with the conſcience of 

his own wickedneſs, and falling from one inconſtancy 

to another, paid his own and his eldeſt ſon's head, as 
forfeitures of their diſloyalty, to thoſe men from whom 

ſurely he might have expected another reward than thus 
todivide their heads from their bodies, whoſe hearts with 

them were divided from their King: nor did a ſolitary 


= 


5 a family is not enough to expiate the affront done to 
| the head of the commonweal; the eldeſt ſon muſt be 
| involved in the puniſhment, as he was infected with the 
" fin, of the father againſt the father of his country; 

root and branch God.cuts off in one day. That which 
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vengeance ſerve the turn; the cutting off one head in - 


* 


n E 8 21. 


= fend themſelves againſt the power of their vic- 


WE torious arms, but to guard againſt the combina- 
tions of domeſtic enemies, Who, ambitious of 


9 | dy me more pity Sir John N ond the 
XX King, is, that aſter he began to have ſome inclination 
towards a repentance for his ſin, and reparation of his 

duty to me, he ſhould be ſo 5 1 24 as to fall into the 
bands of their juſtice, and not of my mercy.—Poor 
I gentleman! he is now become a notable monument 
of unproſperous difloyalty, teaching the world, by ſo 
XX ſad and unfortunate a ſpectacle, that the rude carriage 


XX of a ſubje& towards his ſovereign carries always its 


I - own vengeance, as an inſeparable thadow, with it.” 


= marks Sir John Hotham had from the King tor revolting 
to his cauſe, and what good opinion for dying in his ſer- 


$ vice, they who have ventured like him, or intend, may 


here take notice.“ Moſt men are too apt, fays the 
ſame author, and commonly the warſt of men, ſo to inter- 
pret and expound the judgments of God, and all other 


events of providence or chance, as makes moſt to the 


a, 
® 


9 9 uſtifying their own cauſe, though never fo evil, and 


attribute all to the particalar favour of God: towards 
them: Thus, when Saul heard that David was in 
Keilah, God, ſaith he, hath delivered him into my 
hands, for he is ſhut in;” but how far that king was 
deceived i in his thought that God favoured his cauſe, 
that ſtory unfolds, and how little reaſon this King had 
to impute the death of Hotham to God's avengement 
pf his repulſe-at Hull, may be eaſily ſeen; for, while 

Hotham continued faithful to his truſt, no man more 


put from the time he firſt ſought to make his peace 
pith the King, and to betray into his hands that town 
into which before he had denied him entrance, nothing 
| pProſpered with him: certainly, had God intended him 


ot have deferred to puniſh him till when, of an ene- 


1c ade his repentance and amendment the occaſion of his 
„ pun.” Eton Ba uike, Eiconoclaſles. 8 
ch 9 Vol. V. = C e having 


- | 
9 


# gad: hill the parliament had not only to de- Ann. 1 


« What thanks, obſerves Milton on theſe royal re- 


fe, more ſucceſsful, more in reputation, than he; 


| Y uch an end for his oppoſition to 'the King, he would 


3 ny, he was changed to be the King's friend, nor have 
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Ann. 1643 having ſome Thate in the reſtoration of the King's WW oblig 


treaſon, on the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of Ed- 


_ cauſe of Liberty, when on the brink of deſtruc- 


tion. 


whom pique, prejudice, and affections of a yet 
baſer kind, had occaſioned to follow the King's 
fortunes, ſome few there were in whom the ſpi- 
rit of Liberty was not totally extinct; and in 
the fond hope alone that Charles's misfortunes 


clinations, did they venture life and property to 


royaliſts, at the commencement of the war, had 


fortune, as his ſucceſs encreaſed grew more ac- MW limit: 


tire and turbulent. Charles elevated to a high WI had 
degree at the promiſing appearance his affairs to fl; 


carried, flung off, without reſerve, that maſk of than, 
moderation with which the neceſſity of his affairs WF race 
had obliged him to veil his-pretenfions : A pro- con 
clamation was ſet forth, accuſing both houſes of 


ward the Third, and forbidding obedience to 
them as a patliament. At the ſame time a par- 
don was offered to all but five members of the 
upper houſe, and thirteen of the lower houſe !, 
with an invitation to repair to the King at Ox- 
ford. This act of preſumption may be juſtly 
termed the critical incident which preferved the 


Op that numerous train of gentry and nobility 
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had amended his judgment and corrected his in- 
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ſupport his authority. The low condition of the 


The unfortunate ſkirmiſh in which Mr. Hamden pe- 
Tiſhed was of an after-date to the ſucceſſes in the North 1 85 
and Weſt; he is among the excepted members of tjhe 
Commons“ houſe, of whom the following is a liſt: 


The earls of Eſſex, Warwic, Mancheſter, and Stam- 


ford; viſcount Say and Sele; Sir John Hotham, Sir 


Arthur Hazlerig, Sir Henry Ludlow, Sir Edward Hun- 


gerford, and Sir Francis Popham ; Nathaniel Fiennes, © 
John Hamden, John Pym, William Stroud, Hen 
Martyn, Alexander Popham, Ifaac Pennington, and 
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Fs the court to contain itſelf in the ſtricteſt Ann. _ 
T limits of caution and moderation; but no ſooner 
Lad ſuch ſucceſs attended that moderation, as 
to flatter the King with a proſpect of victory, n= 
w ban, aſſuming the haughtineſs natural to his cha- 1 
"1 F © racer, and which it was ever difficult for him to 
7 4 1 he talked and acted in an abſolute ſtrain: 
1 His condeſcenſion to the unreaſonable pretenſions 
and brutal manners of his nephew, prince Ru- 
IE pert, has been already mentioned, his entertain- | 
XX ment of ſome of the moſt notorious of the Iriſh — ou 
rebels at his court at Oxford gave great diſguſt, Wo 
The ſentiments which were now publicly We Jealouſy of 
by the greater number of his followers, and the King's 
which he himſelf hints in his treaty with the par- partiſans. 
= liament, viz. that more than a conſtitutional 
power ought to be veſted in the crown, ſo ſtag- 
=X gered the zeal of the few thinking individuals of 
his party, that they began to. recollect this very 
obvious truth, that the army by. which the King 
* conquered his enemies would have as little rea- 

ſon to triumph as the army which was beaten, , 
n Efeing they would equally loſe both honor and 
Liberty. The parliament, notwithſtanding the 
3 ſeverities it had threatened to all thoſe who had 
to oppoſed it, was, for theſe reaſons, regarded, by 

the honeſt and ſenſible, as a very proper check 
don the King's deſigns; and that both parties 
ſhould be reduced to treat on equal terms, was 
3 Neheir ultimate wiſh. The earl of Dorſet, in a 

ſpirited manner, reprehended the earl of Briſtol 
I for the unconſtitutional language he had uſed in 
4 4 council; ſtrongly enforced the many advantages 
= which were on the fide of the parliament; and 
1 recommended, That his majeſty ſhould be deſir- 
ed to take ſome preſent order for a treaty of 
1 Bes we The parliament, if doubts and jealou- 

les were taken away, he ſaid, would never en- 

"2H | deavour to infringe the King's juſt prerogatives; 
d 9 1 RN C2" that 
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Ann. 1643. that they had only declared ſuch delinquents as 


his enemies“. In 
King called to deliberate on the plan of his ſuc- 
cCoeeding operations, it was plauſibly urged, That 
_ the FER of Gloceſier would ſubject to his 


they had conjectured had miſ-counſclled his ma- 


jeſty, and were the authors of tumults in the 
commonwealth *, but that this declaration, ex, 
cept ſuch crimes could be proved againſt them, 
was of no validity; the parliament would do no- *& 
thing unjuſtly, nor condemn the innocent. 
was the ſtyle of ſome of the King's followers be- 


fore the treaty commenced ; but the inclinations 


he had diſcovered in the conduct of that treaty, 
and his proclamation declaring the parliament to 
be no parliament, effectually convinced theſe 


moderate men that there was a neceſſity to inter- 


rupt the progreſs of his victories. 


Hap the King marched to London Holi 
ately after the defeat of Sir William Waller in 


the Weſt, the lord Fairfax in the North, and the 
ſurrender of Briſtol; when there was no army 


extant in a condition to oppoſe him; when jar- 
ring faction divided the opinion, and weakened L 

the authority, of parliament; when his party, 
active and zealous in his cauſe, fluſhed with the 
proſpect of ſucceſs, and yet unawed by puniſh-_ 
ment, might have raiſed within the city a power- 


ful combination in his favour; he would, in all 


probability, have been crowned with an abſolute 
victory: 


but this, with almoſt equal horror, was 
2s much dreaded by ſeveral of his adherents as 
In a council of war which the 


command 


m The lord Baby, Com: to the 5 of Briftol was 


particularly charged with this. 
n That the King's friends had many of 8 as eat 
apprehenſions of this event as his enemies is ſeen by 


their * and by the a At collected 


out 
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Mit would open a communication from Priſtol to 
77 ann, 


Pitten by the earl of Sunderland to his wife, a noble- 
an who loſt his life in the King's ſervice: © The 


i reaſeth daily, Which encreaſeth the inſolency of the Pa- 
piſts; how much I am unſatisfied with the proceedings 


5 


Keiſcontent which I and other honeſt men receive daily 
is beyond expreſſion; the King is of late very much 


Is likewiſe conceived that the King has taken a reſoluti- 
Jon not to do any thing in that way before the queen 
comes; for people adviſing the King to agree with the 
parliament was the occaſion of the queen's return ; 


accommodation, which the King, when he ſent thoſe 
3 Won of the queen, and the fear of the Papiſts, who 


1 pon 343. If the King or rather the Papiſts, prevail, 
oa are in a fad condition, for they will be inſupport- 
. able to all, but moſtly to us who have oppoſed them, fo 


l 1 72 and yet I cannot fancy any way to avoid both, 
or the King is ſo awed by the Papiſts that he dares 
1 Mot propoſe peace, or accept; but if that be offered by 


——wough by that concerning the treaty we were threaten- 
id by the Papiſts, who cauſed 99 to be commanded by 
the King, upon his allegiance, to return againſt his will, 
be being too powerful for 102 and 111, by whom Fo: 
land is now likely to be governed. I hear Leiceſter 
FE refuſcd to ſhew his inſtructions to the parliament 
* 7 without 


Put of two letters publiſhed in the Sidney Papers, and 
ing's condition is much improved of late; his force en- 


here, I have at large expreſſed in ſeveral letters; if 
there could be an 1 found to ſalve the ae . 


verſe to peace, by the perſuaſions of 202 and 111. It 


till that time no advice will be received: Nevertheleſs, | 
he honeſt men will take all occaſions to procure an 


"nellages, did heartily defire, and would ſtill make 
= Sffers in that way but for 202 and 111 and the expecta- 


hreaten people of 342: I fear the Papiſts threats 
pave a much greater influence upon the King than 


a hat if the King prevails by force I muſt not live at 
dome; I apprehend I ſhall not be ſuffered to live in En- 


7 he parliament, I and others will ſpeak their opinion, 


command the whole courſe of the Severn; that Ann. 1643. 
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Ann. 1643. eee e and from thence to the North, by 
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the means of Lancaſhire, and fo entirely ſecure to 7 
him the poſſeſſion of Wales; that troops and 7 


beo bauen might be drawn thence to recruit Wl 


his army ; that the trade of Briſtol would, by ſup- 


Plyi "g his garrifons of Worceſter and Shrewſba- 1 
ry, be ſo advanced as to produce len its cuſ- 
toms und duty a large revenue“; that great MM... 
ſums might be exacted from the yeomanry of MF. ,; 
the county of Gloceſter, who were rich, and 
able to redeem their delinquency at a high price, 
that it was the only garriſon the parliament 11 


had of importance in theſe parts; · and thus the © 


b King would be poſſeſſed of an entire and glo- | 


rious part of his kingdom, to contend with the 


reſt. Theſe arguments not being thought, by 


o 4 X 4 


the majority of the council, weighty enough 1 
to ſacrifice the King's great expectations to the 
event of a doubtful ſiege, it was privately, and 


fperate reſolution, if the King ſhould attempt to 


re- enter London by force of arms; that he could 


hazard nothing by attempting Gloceſter: and 
that the deſpondency of the parliament, with the 


diſtractions their diviſions occaſioned, was fo 
great, that before the ſiege could be ended, they | A 
muſt be reduced to offer him his own terms. A 
With this repreſentation of the ſtate of affairs Y 
it was pretended, That Maſſey, the eee of 


8 the King! 8 leave, which reſolution 1 8 be 
will not alter, leſt it ſhould, be prejudicial to him; for 
the King is in ſo good a condition at this time, that ii 


the parliament would reſtore all his right, unleſs ther i f 
will deliver up to a legal trial all thoſe perſons named in 4 1 || 
„and ſome others, he will not hearken to 
peace.“ Sydney's State Papers, vol. II. p. 667, G /:4. 
»The King had again claimed and exated the cul- L 


his long 


toms, as his natural and hereditary right. Ruſbworth. 
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with better ſucceſs, urged, That Eſſex and the 1 7 
moderate party might be again driven to a de- 3 I 


1 . 


CHARLES 7. 


2 would not ſtand with his conſcience to fight a- 


I rhat, in this caſe, he ſhould be able to perſuade 

4 choſe in the town to a like reſolution. T 8 
as the ſnare which entrapped the King, who 
was very ready to imagine that men committed 


- = 
we 3 2 2 
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1 Maurice and the earl of Caernarvon were diſ- 
BY reduction of the Weſt, whilſt the King, with ſix 


bone appeared, on the tenth o 
city of Gloceſter: The ſummons to ſurrender 


I We the perſon of the King; and therefore if 
the King himſelf, with his army, ſhould ſummon 
the town, he would not make any defence; and 


1 a violence on their conſciences when they enter- 
1 4 into conteſt with regal authority. Prince 


1 with the Corniſh army to make a total 


thouſand foot, and a far | Soc ger of 
Auguſt, before the 


23 


| Gboceſter“. „ had given ſecret intimation, that it Ann. 1643. 


Y | allowed two hours for an anſwer; but long be- Siege of 


1 fore the expiration of that time, the enemy re- 


XZ withſtand all extremities; and, as a proof of their 
7 bincerty, before any motion was made by the 
1 a they ſet all the ſuburbs of their city 
d in which were many large and fair buildings 
* well inhabited, on fire. Indignity at this diſap- 
4 pointment now prompted the King to purſue 


Th CE were perſuaſions neglected to confirm the reſolu- 


1 =: vide with proviſion and ammunition, its ſtron a- 
ö eſt defence was an old ſtone wall, too crazy to reſiſt 


were more money and fewer officers. Clar. Hiſt. vol. 


II. p. 242, 


what he had been drawn in to undertake; nor 


tion: The town, it was alleged was very ill pro- 


4 b jp 297 force of battery ; the deſtrution of the ſu⸗ 


p It i is aſſerted by Genes That Maſſey had been 2 

at York, with inclination to ſerve the King; but, not 

"7 having the proſpect of preferment equal to his deſires, 
went to London, where, as this author obſerves, there 


C4 burbs 


Gloceſter, 
, turned one which ſhewed men determined to | 


"X 
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Ann. 1643 burbs had raiſed ſo ſtrong a party of malcontents, 
that, on the firſt attack, the garriſon would be 
_ enforced to yield; the parliament nad no army, 
nor was likely to form one ſtrong enough to re- 
lieve the town, and, even if they had one, it was 
better to fight at ſuch a diſtance from London, 
_ where his majeſty was well ſupplied with whatever 
he wanted, could choole his own ground, and 
where his ſuperior body of horſe could be able to 
defeat any forces brought againſt them. The 
King's ill fate was at this time fo prevalent, that, 
notwithſtaading che earneſt ſolicitations of the 
queen (never but in this particular inſtance reſiſt- 
ed) the ſiege of the city of Gioceſter was Nene. 
larly undertaxen. | 
To return to the tranſactions of the capital, 
The Lords, who, previous to Sir William Wal- 
ler's defeat, had made a motion to the Commons 
for another petition to the King for peace, were 
ſomething alarmed at the receipt of the proclama- 
tion annulling their authority: They reſolved, 
That they were bound, in duty to the eſtabliſhed 
government of the kingdom, to defend the pre- 
ſent parliament with their lives and fortunes; and 
that a declaration ſhould) be made to that pur poſe 
to the kingdom, inviting all Epgliſnmen to join 
them, with an aſſurance that they would receive 
all into their protection but perſons to be excepted * 
in the declaration, and who ſhould appear to be 
the contrivers of theſe deſtructive counſels. The wit 
Commons, in a conference on the ſubject, hinteda for 
doubt of the reality of the Lords good intentions, of 
who, on this critical juncture, did not agree to ſe- 8 
veral neceflary propoſals they had made them. —_ 
Arx this period came out a very oſtentatious pa- 
per, addreſſed to rhe people, and publiſhed by 


the King, in which, after magnifying his ſucceſ- 
ſes, and aſſuming the particular protection of God; by 
after, in ne and unmeaning terms, giving al. of 


lu rances 


3 
1 


S en 
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B Wy of the people; after inveighing bitterly againſt 


for all that was paſt to their followers, ie 
hey would redeem their paſt crimes by uſing their 
1 F Sutmoſt endeavors to reduce to obedience all thoſe 


horſes, and arms, to his aid. The ill ſucceſs 
3 which the popular party had met with had not ſo 
Z bw: their courage as to accept, on terms thus 
ltere, the arrogant mercy of the King: ra- 


ED 

= 
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Fp for raiſing every individual of the party 


9 manage the buſineſs, a warm debate enſued : 


Thoſe among them who were willing to give in- 
b Ny 1 to che zeal of the citizens, inſiſted much 
on the irregularity of this circumſtance ; but, in 


J conſideration of ihe invincible neceſſity of the 


Pres Fang 


©. 
5 go BEAR 33 222 
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N 


a falvo to preſerve the privilege of parliament. 
A committee, as nominated in the petition, was 
2 e to fit at Merchant-Taylors Hall in the 
= city, and new ſubſcriptions were opened for re- 


1 
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for raiſing horſes and men in all the ſouthern parts 


TENT N 


don militia, the deputy-lieutenants, and the com- 
1 


committed to priſon, or to pay a fine of ten 
pounds. The earl of Mancheſter was appointed, 
by a vote of both houſes, ſerjeant-major- general 
of the dance to be raiſed in the aſſociated counties 
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Y 1 be conduct of the parliament; he offered pardon 


Ewho ſhould continue to bear arms againſt him; 
and exhorted a vigorous endea vor to put an end (o 
Ithe war, by contributing men, money, plate, 


0 ceiving money, ammunition, horſes, and perſons, 
without diſtinction. Orders and ordinances paſſed | 


5 of the kingdom; and the committee of the Lon- 


ther animated than ſnbdued with the proſpect of 
ae a petition, ſigned by a large number of 


at once, was preſented to the Commons. As the 
@ petition had named the committee who were to 


Tb it was paſſed over by the majority, with 


© mittees of parliament in the ſeveral counties, 
were impowered to inliſt men; the refuſers to be 


= 25 
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* b of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Cambridge, Hertford, 
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and Huntingdon; and Sir William Waller, who 


was now returned to London, and had repreſent- 
ed his conduct, and the circumſtances which oc- 


caſioned his defeat, in a light which exculpated 
himſelf, and flung the whole odium on Eſſex, 


Was, at the en of the ſubſcribers, voted com- 
mander in chief of the city militia; and a new 
vow and covenant for the defence of the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and the _borough of 
Southwark, were taken by all ranks of people. 


Eight thouſand foot and dragoons, and two thou- 


nd horſe, were to be raiſed in the aſſociated 
| counties: As the means were compulſive, it af- 


forded an opportunity for the King's party in Kent 
to make an inſurrection, which was quickly ſup- 


preſſed, and the ringleaders ſent up priſoners to 
London. The care of the Tower was inveſted in 


the lord-mayor and ſheritts, Sir John Coniers hav- 


ing demanded leave to go with his family abroad. 
A Daniſh veſſel, laden with arms and ammunition 
for the King, was, about this time, ſeized in the 
river Thames, and the arms ſent down to the Iſle 
ok Ely, of which place Oliver Cromwell, a colo- 
nel in the ſervice, had been lately appointed go- 


vernor, 
SPIRITED as were © theſe meaſures of the parlia- 


ment and city, the Lords, on the news of the 


ſurrender of Briſtol, were ſtruck with ſuch a pa- 


nic, that, deſiring an immediate conference with 
the Commons, they declared to them, That they 
_ were reſolved to ſend the following propoſitions ta 
the King: That both armies might be immedi- 
ately diſbanded, and his majeſty entreated to re- 
turn to his parliament, upon ſuch ſecurity as 


ſhould give him ſatisfaction: That religion might 


be ſettled, with the advice of a ſynod of divines, 


in ſuch a manner as his majeſty, with the conſent 
of parliament, ſhould appoint ; That the nava 
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nnd land militia might be ſettled by a bill, and 
che militia, forts, and ſhips of- the kingdom put 


3 the approbation of both houſes of parliament; 
wholly reſtored to him, only deducting ſuch part 


imo ſuch hands as the King ſhould nominate, with 


27 
Ann. 1643. 


and his majeſty's revenue to be ahſolutely and 


as had been of neceflity expended for the mainte- 


X nance of his children: That all the members of 


VT fenting themſelves, or mere compliance with his 


1 ; both houſes, who had been expelled only for ab- 


XX majeſty, and no other matter of fact againſt 
them, might be reſtored to their places; That all 


parliament, and a general pardon for all others on 
both ſides: That there might be an act of oblivi- 


to enter into a treaty in the preſent circumſtances; 


ford treaty. and muſt now expect, in the low con- 
dition of their affairs, to receive more *; that the 


he, © which, if the power had been in the two houſes, 
they would, a firm peace had enſued; for, beſides 
that, if a treaty and ceſſation in that conj uncture had 
been entered on, no extravagant demands would have 
bdeen preſſed, only a ſecurity for thoſe who had been 


moſt religiouſly obſerved, the fourth propoſition, and 


have prevented the kindling any more fire in thoſe 
houſes,” This is to ſay, that after all the blood and 


in 


- BF faulty, which the King would gladly have granted, and 


—= **calure which the party devoted to Liberty had ſpent 


: delinquents, from before the tenth of January 
| 1641, ſhould be delivered up to the juſtice of 


on for all by-gone deeds and acts of hoſtility.” — 
On the report of. this conference in the lower 
houſe, it was urged by the ſenſible part of the 
aſſembly, That it would be abſurd and dangerous 


that they had received much prejudice by the Ox- | 


. 
3 + The juſtneſs of this argument cannot be better 


ſhewn than in Clarendon's obſervation on theſe propo- 
ſitions: Without doubt if they had been ſent,” ſays 


conſent to reſtore all members to their places, would 


28 | 
An, , 1643. King having declared them no parliament, they 
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could not treat in any fafe capacity ; that the 
_— of Scotland, on their requeſt, was pre- 
to aſſiſt them with all brotherly affection 


© forwardneſs; and, after ſuch a diſcovery of 


their intentions, to treat for peace without their 
ivity was to betray them, and to forfeit all 
pes of hereafter relief; that the city of London 


and adjacent counties had expreſſed all imaginable 
readineſs to raiſe forces for Sir William Waller, 
which would enable the earl of Eſſex ſpeedily to 
march, with a better army than he had ever com- 


manded, to give the King battle; that any diſ- 


courſe of peace would extinguiſh the zeal Which 


was now flaming in the hearts of the people; and 


therefore tlie propoſitions tendered by the Lords 
| ſhould not be even taken into conſideration. Pow- 
erful as were theſe arguments, the King's parti- 
fans in the houſe *, with a number whom fear had 
reconciled to peace on any conditions, after a 
warm debate, which laſted till ten o'clock at 
night, formed a majority of ninety-four againſt 


ſixty- nine for taking the propoſitions into conſider- 
ation; and, on a ſecond diviſion, it was carried 
to aſſent to what concerned the King's revenue in 


the propoſitions, and to take the reſt into farther 
conſideration. The Sunday intervening before 


in the cauſe, cheir leert, expoſed to penalty by the | 
ſtrict letter of the law, would have been ſecured from 
puniſhment by the King's gracious condeſcenſion, and 


their enemies exalted to the higheſt honors and digni- 


ties of the ſtate—circumſtances which would have ſuf- 
ficiently vindicated the cauſe of tyranny; whilſt the 


King, in the abſolute poſſeſſion of the moſt noxious 


_ Prerogatives of the crown, would have had the aſſiſt- 
ance of a parliament to confirm and legitimate the 
de ſpotiſm ſuppoſed to be inherent to monarchy.” Clar. | 


Hift. vol. II. p. 247. 
___r Clarendon 1 there were my of theſe. 3 
tho 


. 
EIS 


aw leaders. had leifure to take the meaſures neceſſary 


me time appointed for this debate, the popular Ann. 


1643. 


bor the ill they expected: A common- council was Petitions for 


3 Called by Pennington, the lord-mayor, which af- and againſt 


= ſembly drew up a petition againſt the Lords“ pro- Peace. 


"Tf poſitions for peace, and an ordinance preſeribing 
che moſt effectual manner of carrying on the 
var. The petition was preſented to the houſe by 
Ja ſelect number of aldermen and common-coun- 
cil, who were attended by ſo numerous a train of 


conference with the Commons, told them, That 


they muſt adjourn their houſe, and would continue 


ſo to do, if tumults were not ſuppreſſed ; whilſt 


Mr. Hollis, to abate the ſpirit of the party, pro- 
duced in the houſe a letter from the general Eflex, 
XX informing them, that the King's forces had taken 


XX Dorcheſter and Weymouth. This was ſo far from 
producing the deſigned effect, that the Commons, 


for peace by a majority of eighty- eight againſt 
„FC ͤũ ũ V 
Doux ms theſe tranſactions, the King's party in 
== the city, terrified by the execution of Tomkins 
and Challoner, had remained quiet; but now, 
Xx exaſperated at the ill ſucceſs of the Lords' inten- 
tions, and the ſpirit which appeared againſt treat- 
ing on ſuch terms with the King, and encouraged 


by the civility with which a female petition had 
= been on a different occaſion entertained, ſpirited 
up ſome of the lower fort of women to clamour A female 


. 


ingly, on the ninth of Auguſt, preſented to the 
Commons by two or three thouſand women, with 
XX white ſilk ribbons in their hats. The houſe had 


Bo 


N 


FE the complaiſance, after giving it a reading, to 


RE 2ppoint a committee to wait on the petitioners, 
180 aſſure them of the earneſt deſire of the houſe 


petitioners, that the Lords, deſiring an immediate 


XX after having returned the petitioners thanks for 
their petition and advice, rejected the propoſitions 


for 


1 for peace: A petition on this ſubject was accord- tumult. 


7 
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Ann. 1643 for peace, and that they did not doubt, in a ſhort 
. time, to anſwer the end of their petition. This 
general, though very civil anſwer was far from fa- 
tisfying: The number of females which crouded 
round and up to the doors of the houſe, and of 
men diſguifed in womens cloaths, were by noon 
encreaſed to five thouſand, crying out in a tumul- king 
tuous manner, Peace! peace! give us thoſe 

_ traitors who are againſt peace, that we may tear 
them to pieces! give us that dog Pym!” The 
trained bands, who ſtood centinel at the doors of 
the houſe, attempted to quell the rioters by 4 
_ diſcharge of powder; but this only exciting their 
. derifion and a farther boldneſs, which proceeded 
to driving away the oentinels with brickbats, the 
Honſe, in their own defence, was obliged to ſend 
for a troop of horſe, who, after endeavouring in 
vain by fair words to appeaſe theſe amazons, drew 
their ſwords, but could not diſperſe them till they 
had ſlaſhed ſeveral over the hands and faces; a 
+allad-{inger was killed on the ſpot, and another 
woman wounded in a manner . which occaſioned 
her death * The Lords continued to importune 
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Ihe partiality of a partiſan cannot be more ſtri- 
| Kingly obvious than in Clarendon's account of this fe- 
male tumult : “ The women,“ ſays he, © expreſſed 
333 courage than the men; and, having a prece- 
nt of a rabble of that ſex appearing in the beginnin 
of theſe diſtractions, with a petition to the houſe o 
Commons to foment the diviſions, with acceptance and 
approbation, a great multitude of the wives of ſubſtan- 
tial citizens came to the lower houſe with a petition = 
for peace: Thereupon a troop of horſe, under the RX 
command of one Hervey, a decayed ſilkman, was fent "= 
for, who behaved with ſuch inhumanity, that they 
charged among the filly women, as an enemy worthy 
of their courage, and killed and wounded many of 
them.” The civility with which the petitioners were 
weated by the houſe of Commons, with the provoca- 


tions 


rr = 
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Commons recommended to the lord-mayor to 
take ſome courſe to prevent them, appointed a 
I —_— to prepare reaſons to ſatisfy the Lords 
on their refuſal to aſſent to the s and 
1 4 to intreat them not to deſert the defence of the 
kingdom at this time, for the Commons would | 
do their utmoſt in the defence of the Lords, as 
much as for themſelves. — 8 
S Tutss friendly aſſurances prevailed far as to 
prevent the deſperate meaſure of an adjournment, 
in this peril of the commonwealth. But the earls | 
= of Northumberland, Bedford, Clare, Holland, 
and Portland, with the lords Lovelace and Con- 
way, who had long eyed, with an envious aſpect, 
the encreaſe of mie pnvileges, and the power 
che lower houſe had gained by the vaſt abilities, 
# reſolution, and perſevering ſpirit of its members, 
© agreed to put themſelves under the protection of 
© the earl Eger, whoſe diſcontents they were 
be with, and with whom they 5 long 
© held a ſecret correſpondence. They were to have 
4 © declared a want of freedom in debate, to have 
q 3 | J= againſt the violence which had been of- 
1 red, and the breach of their privileges by the 
1 3 | common-council's taking notice of their conſulta- 
® 1 and, by the means of the army, have K 


; : 5 Gone which 6 theſe acts of inhumanity, are con- 
Lealed by the hiſtorian, and the neceſſity of quelling a 
1 4 tumult which was only deſigned by the party as a pre- 


# lude to a more formidable inſurrection. If the rank of 
* thoſe hurt and killed in the fray, with other concealed 


LJ 


= circumſtances, had been weighed, it muſt have appear- 


geg, from the very different behaviour of the petition- 


ers, that the hiſtorian's aſſertion was abſolutely falfe ; 


dat theſe were a rabble of the loweſt of the ſex, un- 


conducted by any perſon of decent carriage; and the 


others the Wives of creditable and ſabitantial Citi. 
Tens. 0 
ca 


0 
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"Ann: 1645: ced the two houſes to conſent to ſuch an agreement, 


ſays Clarendon, as the King would well have ap- 
proved. The earl of Eſſex had, from the cold 


neſs and inſufficiency of his conduct, long lain 
under the cenſure of the whole party, — the =. 
great diſpleaſure of the Commons, who, if Sir 


William Waller had been victorious in his weſtern 
expedition, would certainly have diſplaced Eſſex, 
and appointed Waller their general in chief. On 
tar ances this latter had given, no expence 

had been ſpared to make him ſucceſsful, whilſt 
the applications of Eſſex, to whom alone could 
be imputed the extreme difficulties under which 


the two houſes labored, were treated with ne- 


glect; they had little reaſon to haſten the recruit- 
ing an army which had done ſuch inconſiderable 
ſervice, and which had put them to an enormous 
expence; but the death of Hamden, and Waller's 
defeat, entirely diſconcerted their intended mea- 
ſures: They could not, in the preſent critical ſitu- 
ation of their affairs, hazard ſo bold a ſtroke as 
the removal of Eſſex, who, reſenting the loſs of 
his influence, not only held a ſtrict correſpondence 
with thoſe of the two houſes who had ſhewn the 
moſt diſcontent at the councils which prevailed, 
and had been the moſt clamorous for an accom- 
modation, but wrote a letter to the parliament, 
adviſing a treaty with the King; at the ſame time 
plying them with complaints 3 ill uſage, and preſ- 
ſing them for reparation, and vindication of his 
honor from aſperſions which had been caſt upon 
it: He demanded, that a parliamentary enquiry 
ſhould be made into the conduct of their forces 1n 
the Weſt, and ſent up the terms upon which he 
Was willing to keep the army together. The con 
duct of the party, in regard to the management 
of Eſſex, was, a maſter- piece of policy: After 
ſhewing him, by making the earl of Mancheſter 
general of the allociated counties, where cue 
TOY chic 
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ling prevail by force of arms; the little counte- 
Dance which the adherents to the power of parlia- 


* 


nn LES I 


ed Lincoln, and raiſing a reinforcement to ſerve 
Nader Sir Willam Waller, that they had other 


enerals to truſt to, they ſent a committee of both 
ouſes to him to appeaſe his diſcontent, and en- 


eavor to recover his former good affections. 
Theſe, after flattering his vanity by telling. him 
hat the parliament had an high opinion of his 
daſt ſervices, after ſoothing his diſcontent by pro- 
EMnmiſng puniſhment to his libellers, and, from the 


Kul! teſtimony of the confidence e in him by 


Poth houſes, ample vindication for the calumnies 
hich had been raiſed againſt him, repreſented 
Ihe deſperateneſs of his condition, ſhould the 


Went would have from government, ſhould the 


vo houſes be forced into a peace on unfavorable 


3 Ponditions; and that, from motives of ſtate-po- 
ey, the envy of particular friends and adherents, 


——_ oc.” 


ich the haughtineſs of the King's diſpoſition, 


tle favor could be expected by thoſe who had 
y poſed him with arms, even if, by a breach of 
afidence, they ſhould deſert their party, and 
ten the progreſs of his conqueſts. With theſe 
y preſentations were mixed others of a different 
ture; viz. that the public would make a grate- 
il return of reſpect and honor for benefits receiv- 
. whereas little could be expected from ſerving 
prince whoſe pride of ' temper occaſioned him to 
k upon Say cv of the higheſt nature as acts 


"ES itlelf a ſufficient reward; and whole extrava- 
nt idea of the ſuperiority and privileges annex- 
co the rank of princes was ſuch, that no ſub- 
et, however powerful or uſeful to his intereſt, 
uld expect other than to be mortified by a be- 
our ſuperciliouſly inſolent. The different 
ia. W. OD 70 treatment 


ef forces lay, and to which they had now ad- Ann. 164 
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n. 1643. treatment to be expected from the parliament and 


| the court, was ſpecially marked by comparing the 
_ perſonal reſpect which Eſſex had met with from 
the two houſes, and the rank he held in the king- | 
dom, with that the marquis of Hertford had re- 
ceived on the differences which had happened be- 
tween, him and the two princes, and the mortifi- 
cations all the Engliſh nobility daily met with 
from the unreſtrained inſolence of prince Rupert's ⁵ 
behaviour. Theſe arguments, with a promiſe 
| : that cloaths ſhould be provided, arrears paid, and 


his army recruited before the other regiments were 
complete, were more than ſufficient to ſettle the 
diſcontents, and reform the conduct of Eſſex: 
The change of whoſe inclinations not only fruſtra- 
Eo: ted the deſign of the fore-mentioned noblemen, 
- but the fear that he ſhould diſcover their trea- 
cherous overtures occaſioned them to abandon the 
town, and ſeek for protection in the King's quar- 
Gloceſten Ess kx now prepared himſelf to ſerve with ſin- 
relie ved. cerity the parliament: His army was recruited in 
the ſpace of fifteen days, and, on the twenty- 
_ ninth of Auguſt, at the head of fourteen thouſand 
men, he began his march from Ayleſbury, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Gloceſter. Maſſey, who had 
under his command fifteen hundred regular troops, 
beſides citizens devoted to the fervice, made ſo 
brave a reſiſtance, and, by repeated ſucceſsful = 
ſallies, fo quelled the courage of the enemy, that RM. 7 
the King, with the loſs of an infinite number of nc 
men and horſes, after having lain twenty-ſix days 
before the town, had made no impreſſion on it. 
On the news of Eſſex's motion, prince Rupert 
was diſpatched with the horſe to harraſs him in 
his march: Eſſex advanced with a ſteady intrepi- 
dity, and over an open champain country, near 
thirty miles in length, by the force of military 
ſkill, conduct, and diſcipline, though much infe- Wl 
| TY 2 riot 
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For in . defended himſelf from the ene- Ann. 1643. 
* ies! horſe, who, on his approach to Gloceſter, 
WP after having made an ineffectual attack, raiſed the 
ha Pege With the want of proviſion and all neceſ. 
nes, one barrel of powder was the whole ſtock 
1 "ip Pe ammunition remaining in the garriſon; but 
1 . deliverer repleniſhed their military ſtores, 
g 2 nd ſupplied plentifully with proviſions the town 
Sod his own army from thoſe places where the 
King's had been in want of all things, the inhabi- 
tants having carefully concealed their ſtore from 
1 the royaliſts, and preſerved | it for that party whoſe 
cauſe they favored. & 
Arn the relief of Gloceſter, Eſſex retired : 
tc Tewkſbury ; and whilſt, by a military feint, 
he made the King believe his intention was to 
march to Worceſter, he took another road, and, 
Sy the favor of a dark night, ſurpriſed Cirenceſ. 
ter, with three hundred o the King's troops, his 
magazine, and a convoy of proviſions which lay 


I the town. By the north parts of Wiltſhire, 

A here the enemies” horſe could act to the leaſt ad- 
ore Eſſex directed his courſe to the capital: 

be main body of his army reached Hungerford { 

h ſafety ; but, after having loſt many in the rear 

by the activity of the enemies' horſe, he had the 

4 918 portification to find, on his approach' to Newbers 

; © þ that the Kin 8 had, by haſty W Sh arrived 


= 2. The King, on hearing of the enemies? ſwift ad- 
ence towards the relief of Gloceſter, endeavored to 
muſe them with propoſitions to be treated on; but 
ee general Effex returned to the meſſenger an imme- 
rf YZ Niate anſwer, That he had no commiſſion to treat, but 
in 9 p relieve Gloceſter, which he was reſolved to do, or 
i- to loſe his life there. His ſoldiers, on hearing that a 
4 Wrumpeter was come with propoſitions to treat, cried 
8 Put with repeated acclamations, © No propolitiops ! no 
1 WP opoſitions pF" Whitlock, p 69. 
3 c D 2 | Ns before 


88 HISTORY OF "ENGLAND. 1 
* 1643. balls him; and was in poſſeſſion, of the town. WF 
3 Great were the advantages now on the fide of the 
8 King: A good ton in his own quarters, ſituated WW 
on an eminence, to refreſh his tired army, his 

garriſon of 1 near at hand, and Oxford 

within diſtance of affording every ſupply which 
was wanted; whilſt the enemy, tired with long 

| marches, and harraſſed with continual attacks, 
'' having no other lodging than the field, nor means 
dl ſupply of any fort, muſt at all hazards force = 
—— © their way through the enemy. Eſſex had formed 
Battle of his army to great advantage on a hill within a 
Newberry. mile of the town, when the King's troops, Who, 
9 8 notwithſtanding their having been foiled at Glo- 7 
cCeſter, conceived an irrational contempt of the 

enemy, foregoing all their ſuperiorities, began the 
attack. Eſſex on this occaſion: diſplayed the ſkill - 
3 of a good general, and performed the duty of an in- 
frior officer: With a brigade of horſe and his on 
regiment he led on the battle; and, whilſt his ca- 
5 was ſeveral times broken by the King's, his I be: 
infantry, maintaining themſelves in firm array, 
continued a conſtant fire; and as the horſe, ac- q > 
cording to orders, retired between their ranks, ⁵⁶ 
Preſented their pikes to the enemies' cavalry, and 
ſhelter to their own whilſt they rallied behind 
mem. The fight, carried 6n in this manner, 
continued till night put an end to the action, and 3 = 
lef: the victory, after the loſs of a thouſand men N 

on each ſide, undecided ; but the event ſhewed 8 
the advantages to be on the ſide of Eſſex, who, ul 
after the battle of Newberry, proceeded with ve- 

ry little loſs or interruption to Reading, and from 8 

Og thence to London; but was guilty of an unpar- i 
1 donable omiſſion in leaving this town to the poſſe- Wichi 
ſion of the King, who followed him cloſe at che 1 Yard 
. heel, and who, by re-eſtabliſhing a garriſon a: We 
TS 0 Reading 9 London and the paris ; 
ment! 
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JHnedtn ouarters nn this battle, which laſted Ann "_ 

1 © from ſix o'clock in the morning till night, the 

* * London militia though formed of apprentices 

and tradeſmen, utterly unacquainted with action, 

Wo 9 ſignalized themſelves, diſplaying a cou- 

Frage as cool and ſteady as could have been ex- 

pected from the moſt veteran forces. 4 

Wir the earls of Sunderland and Caernar- Death and 

von the King had the misfortune to loſe the no- character 4 

1 bleman whoſe adherence did the moſt honor to lord Falk- 

his cauſe; this was Lucius Cary, viſcount Falk · eg. 

land, a man whom all his cotemporaries agree 

to have been poſſeſſed of good abllities, great 

EZ quickneſs of parts, and of manners virtuous and = 

XX amiable. The father of this nobleman had fil- — 

led the office of deputy of Ireland before the ad- "i 

vancement of Strafford; and though he had, by 

g Ils \ carl's means, received perſonal diſpleaſure 

from the court, yet his ſon, who had himſelf on 

"= 1 ome frivolous occaſion, when a raw youth, ſuf- 

ered an impriſonment in the Fleet, was of the 

9 | cor in the year 1633, and was fo zea- 

ous againſt the Scots, that, though refuſed a 
Pommand of a troop of horſe, he ſerved as a vo- 

Yunteer under the earl of Eſſex in the expedition 

1 Pe 1639. Being elected a member of the ſhort 

3 4 1 of 1640, he became, from the 

; egit. of facts and arguments urged againſt f 
e King's adminiſtration, an advocate for the 5 

1 er cauſe; and, in the beginning of the ſuc- 

Peeding parliament, ranged Fimſelf 'among the 

eerceſt of its adverſaries Whilſt the actions. 

ad deſigns of the patriot members were bound 

ithin the ſtrict letter of the law, or that Falk - 

3 0d imagined them lo authoriſed, he adhered © 


lie S » « We were not, ſays Ludlow, arrived to the time 3 
MT £ make the moſt of our 2a 
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1 4 HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 16g Readily to the popular intereſt”; but when the at- 
| tacks on regal power grew' to the reforming and 
ſtrengthening laws which, by experience, had 
been found not ſtrong enough to reſtrain it from ü 
uſurpations, he choſe to defend the prerogatives 

_ whichihad overturned it, only becauſe they were 
eſtabliſhed by precedent, Thus the virtue of ü 
Falkland taught him à leſſon little uſeful to the 
defence of man, and totally oppoſite to the prin- 
Ciple of reformation ; viz. That Cuſtom gives 
not only a legal, but a ſacred and perpetual, 
eſtabliſhment to tyranny. When the duplicity 

of the King's conduct, with the acts of violence 
he had attempted, had ſo debaſed his character, 
and rendered him ſo unpopular, as to make it 
diſgraceful to an honeſt man, and dangerous for 
any man, to enliſt in his ſervice, the virtue of 
Falkland occaſioned him to accept of the employ- 
ment of ſecretary of ſtate, leſt the refuſal ſnould 
bring ſome blemiſh on the King's affairs, and leſt = 
the world ſhould imagine he feared the delicate. 
nature of his conſcience would receive violence 

in ee the functions of chat office. After 

| "ns | 


3 Clarendon has the follviving'c: curious an on 
lord Falkland's oppoſition to the court: “ For he was 
ſo rigid an obſerver of eſtabliſhed laws and rules, that 
he could not endure the leaſt breach or deviation from 
them; this made him ſo ſevere againſt the lord Finch 
and je” of Strafford, contrary to his natural gentleneſs 7 
of temper: But, in both caſes, he was only mis-led. 
* by the authority of thoſe whom he believed underſtood #7 
the laws perfectly, of which he himſelf was perfectly 
ignorant.“ Was ſeverity, againſt Finch and Strafford KK 
| incompatible with ſweetneſs and gentleneſs of temper ? 1 
Does not the hiſtorian in a manner juſtify theſe two 
notorious offenders, and inſinuate that they were only Wi 
guilty of trifling breaches of law? Clar. Bit vol. II. 


2125 
* Though Falkland's panegyriſt, the lord Claren- YG 
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WT voting for the removal of biſhops from their 


WE ſcats in parliament, the virtue of Falkland, 
enlightened by Mr. Hyde, oppoſed with violence 


the extirpation of an order of men who had in 
bis opinion, been the principal cauſe of oppreſſion 


Eboth in Religion and Liberty; who had been 
the deſtruction of unity, under the pretence of 
Tuniformity; who had brought in ſuperſtition and 
ſcandal, under the titles of reverence and de- 
XX cency; who had defiled the church by ad- 
XX orning the churches; who had flackened the 
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other reformed churches; who had tithed mint 


2 ; Oo te 


ters of the law; who had been leſs ſevere on 


WE thoſe who damned our church, than on thoſe 


WE who upon weak conſcience, had abſtained from 
it”; who had reſembled the dog in the manger, 


A. vol. H. p. 3. 


erime; that the conforming to ceremonies had been 


ecrable as of debauchery; that the moſt frequent ſub- 
gets, in the moſt ſacred auditories, had been the jus 


77 


divinum of biſhops and tythes, the ſacred neſs of the cler- 
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FPuritaniſm and property, the building the prerogative at 
Paul's, and the introduction of ſuch doctrines as, admit- 


& . 
*. 


Ant, I 643. 


Ruſhworth, 


vol. IV. 


union between the church of England and the 


and aniſe, and left undone the weightier mat- 


neither preached themſelves, nor employed 
aon, has taken great pains to ſhew this preferment 
as reluctant to his inclination, yet, at the ſame time 
he allows that he had been ſolicitous for office. Clay. 


In this ſpeech it was aſſerted, That, whilſt maſ- 
ſes had been ſaid in ſecurity, a conventicle had been a 


. = 855 the ſacrilege of impropriations, the demoliſhing of 


ing them true, the truth would not recompenſe the 


TX ſcandal, or ſuch as was fo far falſe that, like the Ca- 
= luiſts, their buſineſs was not to keep men from ſinning, 


2 4 thoſe 


5 1 but to confirm them. Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 184. 


Ana. "Rh: thoſe who ſhould, nor ſuffered thaſe who would; 
who had brought in catechiſing only . to thruſt 
out preaching, and cried down lectures by the 

name of faction; who had induftriouſly labor- x 


HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 


ed to deduce: themſelves from Rome, and had 
wy great ſuſpicion that in gratitude they de- 
1 


red to return thither, or at leaſt to meet it half f 


way; who had evidently laboreg to bring in an 


Engliſh though not a Roman popery, that is, 
the outſide and dreſs of it, but equally abſolute, 
a blind dependance of the people upon the cler- 
gy, and the clergy upon themſelves; who had 


both written, preached, plotted, and acted 


againſt our liberties; who had labored to exclude 


both all perſons and all cauſes of the clergy from 
the ordinary juriſdiction of the temporal magiſ- 
trate, and, by hindering prohibitions, to takeaway 


the only legal bound to their arbitrary power; 
who had kindled and blown the common fire of 
both nations, and had been the almoſt ſole abet? 
tors of my lord of Strafford. The faults of the 8 
individuals of this order, according to the opi- 
nion of Falkland, proceeded from the nature 
_ of the order itſelk: Yet it was to be preſerved, 


for no better reaſon than becauſe it was poſſible 


for a biſhop to be a good man. When civil con- 


tention proceeded to extremity, when King 


and parliament, rather than relinquiſh their ſe- . 
veral views and pretenſions, were determined to 
engage the nation in a civil war, the virtue of 


Falkland occaſioned him to add weight to that 


ſide whoſe weakneſs muſt, but from ſuch ſupport, 
have prevented from diſturbing the public peace, 
and thus, by aſſiſting in balancing the ſtrength of 


parties, be in ſome meaſure the author of thoſe 


the 


bloody calamities which fo long afflicted his coun- J : 
try. To oppoſe a party whom, it was ſuppoſed, | 
aQtuated by ambitious views, ſought to innovate 
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im do attempt the full reſtoration of an autho- 


A rs 


es had flowed; and, inſtead of adhering to that 


— 1 


ouncils, have produced a better ſettlement of 


ſecure in the full poſſeſſion. of that abſolute ſway 


limited powers of the conſtitution into a com- 
I plete regal deſpotiſm. To concur, from prin- 


n ood N09. HRS BY oo, 


= temper and weak neſs of mind which are alto- 
gether incompatible with a ſound underſtanding. 
it is ſuppoſed that he was far from being in- 
EX ſenſible of the conſequences already mentioned, 
chat, dreading the too-proſperous ſucceſs of his 


viſibly abated; he became ſad, pale, gloomy, 
and reſerved; nor ever. aſſumed his wonted 


A proof of a weak ſuperſtitious regard to ſormali- 
ies he gave in a propoſition to the lower houſe, which, 


if acquieſced in, would have entirely prevented the ſe- 


eeuring the perſons of the lord Strafford, and given him 


intended him. 
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We conſtitution, the virtue of Falkland excited Anv. 1 
Miity from which, in his opinion, many. grieyan- 
ae whoſe ſucceſſes might, by wiſe and upright. 


1 aws, and happier principles of government, t- 
take up arms for the King, whom victory muſt 


e had: exerted and till affected, and turn the 


= ciple, with ſo much evil, and act againſt ſuch. 
obvious concluſions, ſhews a ſuperſtitiouſneſs of 


party“, his natural vivacity and gaiety of temper _ 


fair opportunity to ruin his country for the juſtice it 


a rd : Sir J ahn Colepeper, one of lord Falkland's moſt | 
0 particular friends, who had, like him, engaged on the 


de of Liberty, and, like him, deſerted it to ſupport 


the power of the crown; who had, like, him, at firſt 


deen no friend to epiſcopacy, and, like him, for his 


change of opinion been rewarded with office; was the 
perſon who preſſed with the moſt earneſtneſs, and with 


| the beſt ſucceſs, the ſiege of Gloceſter. 


the 


4 
643·˙ 


4 


it | His Tor of ENGLAND. 


_ 1643. the dread of future evil, which hurried on his 
fate; his friends in vain ſtrongly diſſuading him, Wn 
as he had no military command, from engaging ü 

f in the fight; but he ſaid he was weary of the 
times, and did believe he ſhould be out of them 
ere night, Clarendon has endeavored, with his 
utmoſt ſkill, to repreſent the character of his 
friend and pupil, lord Falkland, as the moſt per- 
feect of that or any age; but it appears, from this 
very repreſentation, that, though his virtue was 
great, his underſtanding was moderate; that be 
had a narrow way of thinking; and that his mo- 
tals were too refined to be ſerviceable: He 
would not entertain ſpies, nor open letters, to 
ſerve his maſter, or ſave the cauſe in which he 
had engaged both life and fortune; nor deviate 
from the ſtrict letter of precedent, to give Li- 
berty to the commonwealth; On occaſions thus 
important, ſuch trifling punctilios, at the ſame 
time they prove the goodneſs of the heart, be- 

tray the weakneſs of the judgment. Falkland, 
at an early period of life, entered into the en- 
joyment of large poſſeſſions, when, in defiance 
of thoſe ſtimulating excitements, Example and 
= Opportunity, / inſtead of launching out into a hat 
=  riotous diſſipation of wealth, time, and conſtitu- ge 
tig,, into. ſtrict courſe of ſtudy: As 
55 ſuitable to his years, he at firſt applied himſelf to 
== the light parts of literature, and made ſome ſuc- 
] Cebſcsful attempts in poetry; afterwards to abſtruſe 
= learning——but, in attempting ſcience, he loft 
7 wiſdom; his judgment being too moderate to 

= <cxtrat, from the droſs of learning, the ſpirit 
= of truth, or diſtinguiſh realities from the forma- 
l X  liries of knowledge; his natural underſtanding 
was rather clouded than enlightened by ſuch ap- 
plication, He was a friend and patron to geni- 
us and his love of letters Soca n him to con- 
| | 10 verſe 
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ie was regarded as a prodigy of learning for his 
> rank and years The partiſans of that cauſe in 
:< whoſe defence he loſt his life, aſſure us, that he 
nas of the moſt unblemiſhed integrity; but 
Where are ſome facts which call this in queſtion ©: 
Miis character, however, upon the whole, was 


= » Lord Falkland was himſelf an author of ſome re- 
ET putation. His works, beſides his ſpeeches ſpoken in 
the houſe, are, A Draught of a Speech concerning 
= Fpiſcopacy; A Diſcourle of the infallibility of the 
RE Church of Rome; A View of ſome Exceptions made 

== againſt the Diſcourſe of the infallibility of the Church 
= of Rome; A Letter to Mr. F. M. A Letter to Dr, 
Beale, Maſter of St. John's College, Cambridge; An 
EX Anſwer to Mr. Walter Mountague's Letter concerning 

= the changing his Religion; Poems; with a Comedy 
called The Mariage. Biograpbia Britannica. Wood”s Athe- 
ne Oxonienſis. 5 M 5 
Ihe principles and facts laid down in the papers 
I publiſhed in Charles's name, whilſt the lord Falkland 
vas ſecretary of ſtate, are very inconſiſtent with that 
nobleman's profeſſions whilſt he declared himſelf a par- 
tian for the popular cauſe. He ſigned a declaration, 
that he did not believe the King intended to levy war 
on his ſubjects, at the very time when he ſubſcribed to 
raiſe twenty horſe for that purpoſe. He acquieſced in 
Mr. Hyde's frauds, and connived at enormities of an 
higher nature. The following is the teſtimony of Mr, 
ephſon, a member of the houſe of Commons, deli- 
ered at a conference between both houſes : At my 
nete being at Oxford, finding the lords Dillon and Taaf. 
fe in favor at court, I acquainted the lord Falkland, 


v 
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= his majeſty's ſecretary, that there were two lords about 
the King, who, to his majeſty's great diſhonof, and 
the great diſcouragement of his good ſubjects, did make 
uſe of his majeſty's name to encourage the rebels: To 
make this appear, I informed, that I had ſeen two let- 
ters ſent by the lord Dillon and the lord Taaffe to the 
lord Muſkerry, the chief man in rebellion in Munſter, 
end one of the Iriſh committee ſent into England, inti- 
= | mating 


erte chiefly with men of this ſtamp, by whom Ann, 1643. 
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Ano: ** nat reſpected, and his death, which hap- 


on by all parties to be the belt piece of general- 


dicated his. military ſkill, evinced his want of 


leis grateful was the reſentment ſhewn by the two 
houſes of the gallant merits of the defenders of 


over their arrears to the private ſoldiers. 


ſatisfy his fantaftic pride, which ſhewed itſelf te- 
nacious of command, yet unambitious of that 
glory and power which muſt have followed a 


5 mating, That though it did not and with the conve- 


he did, and would in time give him thanks for it, or 
near to that purpoſe; that thoſe letters were ſeen by 
the lord Inchiquin, the chief commander of the En- 
kept copies of them; and that I was ready to juſtify as 


ſay, That they deſerved to be hanged. -But though | 
thoſe two lords, but they had the ſame freedom at 


| Crane Rebellion in Ireland, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


oy in his Ld hana year, lamented. by y 
Tas canduRt of Eſſe in the relief of Glocel⸗ = 
ter, and the ſafe return of the army, was looked 


ſhip which had been performed in this war: An i 
exhibition which, at the ſame time that it vin- 


ſincerity on former occaſions, He was received in 


London with all the marks of reſpect and grati- WW ,; 


tude due tothe ſervice he had performed. Nor | 3 


the town of Gloceſter: A letter of thanks, with 
the reward of a thouſand pounds, was ſent to 
the governor; largeſſes to all the inferior officers, 
in proportion to their ranks; and a month s pay 


Tur triumphal honors given to Eſſex did not 


mafferly execution of the high office Wan which 


niency of his majeſty*s affairs to give him public coun- 
tenance, yet that his majeſty was well pleaſed with what 


gliſh forces in Munſter, and by his ſecretary, who had 
much. Whereupon the lord Falkland was pleaſed to 


ftaid at Oxford a week after this diſcovery, I never was 
called to any farther account, nor any prejudice done to 


court as before.” Declaration of the Commons afſembled 
in Parliament, concerning the Riſe ond Progreſs 5 of the 


; oa e 
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1 ſervice he had ever performed, he now open- 
Wy manifeſted the diſguſt he had conceived on 
We truſt yet repoſed by the city and. parliament, 
J 5 Sir William Waller. Waller was intended 


by the two houſes to be ſent tothe relief of Glo- 


Weſter; and it was the jealouſy of his rival which 


3 7 K granted to Waller was inconſiſtent 
to reſign and go beyond ſea. There is no doubt 


Leinen to the court, and wiſhed to ſee mat- 
ters brought to a deciſion, would have been very 


a commander who had miſſed ſo many occaſions 
do ruin the King's affairs; to whoſe obvious omiſ- 
$ | — he had owed all his advantages; and who 


1 4 ces: Eſſex, however had the inclinations of the 


care, at this critical time, to puſh matters to ex- 


5 ed Gloceſter, and given ſo ſaving an interruption 
to the progreſs of the King's conqueſts. Waller 
© perceiving that there was a general diſpoſition 
x to ſatisfy Eſſex, offered to give up his commiſſi- 
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3 on: It was voted in the upper houſe, That it 


1 
3M 


as the lord overs! rd give him. 


1 
AY ſe was ted Elated with the ſignal, yet on- Ano 1643. 


; excited Eſſex to exert his abilities. He now com- 
- plained of diſcouragements he had received in 
rhe execution of his office of general; that the 


with his; and requeſted, for theſe reaſons, leave 


but thoſe of the party who were ſincere in their 


265 to have taken any opportunity to get rid of 


had furniſhed him with a very recent one, in 
1 1 Reading undefended and open to his for- 


mhp of the upper houſe, and a great party 
in the lower houſe; the popular faction did not 


nemity, or afford their enemies an opportunity 
| || to ſay they had flighted the man who had reliev- 


XX ſhould be reſcinded, as inconſiſtent with that of 
3 , | the lord general, and, by a vote of the Com- 
xz 8 mons, it was ordered, That though his commiſ- 
| ſion appointed him to receive orders from both 
| houſes, yet he ſhould obſerve ſuch inſtructions. 


Aprin 


Ann. 1643. 
The parlia- 
ment make 
a new great 


ſeal, 


the want of which had entirely obſtructed the 
common juſtice of the kingdom; and as the ſub- 


authority, the affairs of the parliament had ſuf- 


bers of the lower houſe, by defection and fo- | 
reign employment, were, on debates of the ut- 
moſt importance, very thin, it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply, by new writs of election, the 
room of thoſe which were void by death, by ex- 


Sentences of 


the judges 


Berkley and 


"T revor. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
 ArTER this buſineſs was ſettled, the two hou- 


ſes came to an agreement on a matter which had 
lain long dormant, and to the proceeding on 


which the Lords had, on reiterated reaſons, been 
| frequently urged by the Commons: this was the 
= 


making a great ſeal for the uſe of the parliament, 


_ Jets in general paid a ſuperſtitious regard to its 


fered much by its loſs; and now that the num- 


pulſion, and abandonment *. 


long ſuſpended judgment on thoſe corrupt heads 
of the law, M whoſe infamous r "ee, 


4 Plans to this ate the Commons, on a. 7 wa 


mer refuſal of the Lords, had given orders for the 
making a great ſeal, the form of which was, A repre- 


tions ſhould be extended to forty-ſix 
ſixty thouſand pounds were required to be immediately 


advanced for proviſions, & c. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XII. "HY 


ſentation of the houſe of commons (the members ſit- 
ting) on one ſide, and the arms of England and Ireland 
on the other : 'The form of the ſeal made by the joint 
order of both houſes, was the ſame as that uſed by the 


King. The commiſſioners appointed for the keeping 


the great ſeal were, of the upper houſe, the earls of 
Kent and Bolingbroke, of the lower houſe, Oliver St. | 
John (ſolicitor-general), John Wild (ſerjeant at ay), | 


Samuel Brown, and Edmund Prideaux. 
One of the firſt uſes to which the parliament put 


their new ſeal, was the ſealing a patent conftituting the 


earl of Warwic lord high admiral of England. It 
was moved by this officer, 'That the naval prepara- 
ſhips, and that 


422, 441, 458, & ſeq. 


Tur Lords now found leiſure to give their 


Junde 


Naa great meaſure owing, the calamities of the Ann. 1643. 
imes. judge Berkley was ſentenced to pay a N 
ne of twenty thouſand pounds, to be impri— 

ned during the pleaſure of the houſe, and to be 


7 2 


icabled from bearing any office in the common- 


calth; Sir Thomas Trevor, to be fined in the 

am of fix thouſand pounds, and to be impriſon- 

a during che pleaſure of the houſe. — 4 

RX Puxsvant to a declaration of parliament, Huſbands's 

FX Thar all perſons coming from the King's quar- Collections, 
ters to London without a ſafe- conduct ſhould be fol. ed. p. 29. 


1 5 
„ 
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rreated as ſpies, a ſpy whom the King had ſent, 
under the pretence of an offer of peace, to carry 
on correſpondences with his friends in the capi- 
tal, was, by the Commons, committed to pri- 
 Eſon*. The aforeſaid declaration was afterwards 
XX publiſhed by way of ordinance; but was fo lit- 
== tlc regarded at Oxford, that, twelve days after, 
Daniel Kniveton (the King's meſſenger) arrived 
wich three proclamations; one of which was a- 
*EEeainſt the obſervation of a monthly faſt enjoined 


by the parliament; another for removing the 


Wy 


ccals of the Exchequer, King's-Bench and Com- 


Emon-Pleas, to London; and a third againſt the 
taking of a ſolemn league and covenant, at this 
time enjoined by the authority of parliament. 
EkKniveton was committed to priſon : yet, in leſs 
than a month, he was followed by one Carpenter, 
ith an order for the Judges to adjourn the term 
to Oxford. Carpenter was apprehended by 
Reeves and Trevor, two of the judges to whom 
be had delivered the writs of adjournment; and, 


do deprive the King of the advantages he had 


*XE _ © Clarendon ſays, that the King had every day in- 
formation of what paſſed among his enemies, even in = 
x their moſt ſecret councils ; that he ſent meſſages to the 

3 parliament on purpoſe to have the conveniency of ſend- 

ing to London, of which journeys he made good uſe, 
_ cr. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 126, ( /e. . 
_— reaped 


48 : 
Ann. 1643. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. | 
reaped by means of ſuch pretences, Kniveton, 
who had been before committed at Windſor on 


a ſimilar occaſion, was executed; and Carpen- 


ter underwent the ſame condemnation, but was 
reprieved, and committed to Bridewell: - _ 


The King's 
ſucceſſes in 


| | the Weſt, 


IMMEDIATELY after the ſurrender of Briſtol, 


whilſt the King attempted the ſiege of Gloceſter, 
the Corniſh army had been ſent, under the com- 


mand of prince Maurice, for the total reduction 
of the Weſt: Weymouth, Dorcheſter, and Port- 


land- caſtle in Dorſetſhire, ſurrendered to a de- 
tached party of his horſe, commanded by the 
carl of Caernarvon; whilſt the prince himſelf, 
after the re- union of his army, entered Devon- 


| Treachery. > 


ſhire, and from the earl of Stamford, by, capi- 


tulation, took poſſeſſion. of Exeter. Treachery 


was a weapon which had been very freely uſed 


by the King, and ſometimes with great ſucceſs : 


_ Almoſt every day erer a plot for betraying 


into his hands the 
ſion of his enemies *, and as the parliament had 
at this time no army 1n the weſtern parts, either 


orts and towns in the poſſeſ- 


to encourage their friends, or by terror to ſecure 


the wavering fidelity of their ſervants, a plot was 
now framed by Sir Alexander Carew, knight of 
the ſhire for Cornwall, to deliver up to the King 


the fort and iſland of St. Nicholas; the ſecurity 


Colonel Hutchinſon, of Nottingham-Caſtle, bad 


an offer from the, earl of Newcaſtle of ten thouſand 


pounds, to be made a lord, and to be continued in the 


for the King. The earl of Crawford dealt in a ſimi- 
lar manner with colonel Sydenham, one of the garriſ- 
on in the town of Poole; the offer was accepted, and 


government of the caſtle, if he would deliver it to him 


Crawford, with the knowledge of the governor, let 


into the town, and entrapped in his own ſnare; whilſt 


the city of Gloceſter, Ayleſbury, Windſor, and other 


_ ſtrong places, were in vain attempted with the ſame 


weapons. Whitheck. 
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= of Pann depended on this fort, of which Sir Ann. 1645. 
Alexander was governor ; but the perfidy being 
timely diſcovered, the governor was apprehend- 
ed and ſent to London, where he was condemn- 
ed to death by a court-martial; And as prince 
Maurice, inſtead of taking advantage of the 
oonſternätion which this affair occaſioned, loſt a 
RE whole month in the ſiege of Dartmouth, the. in- 
habitants, re-aſſured by a ſupply of five hundred 
men, with a Scotch commander of reputation, ; 
RE reſolved on an obſtinate defence. ; 
= Rovstd with the danger they had incurred Ani. 1644. 
by the inactivity of their military operations, and Extraordi- 
WE deſirous of putting an end to that diſtraction nary efforts 
wich had fo long deſolated the kingdom, the 
HE parliament, by the vigorous efforts of this year, 
ſeemed determined to put a ſpeedy concluſion to 
the war. With an army in the North under the 
lord Fairfax, and another under the earl of Man- 
= cheſter *, they eſtabliſhed a maintenance for ſe- Huſbands's 
ven thouſand five hundred foot, and three thou- 1 
ET ſand horſe, to be commanded by the earl of Ef fol. ed. 
ſex; and paſſed an ordinance for the four ſou- 
1 thern aſſociated counties, viz. Kent, Suſſex, 
== Surry, and Hampſhire, to maintain an army of 
three thouſand fix hundred foot, twelve hundred 
WE horſe, and five hundred dragoons, under the 
command of Sir William Waller. 
=_—_ PowERPUL as were theſe preparations, they 
Vere not all the force the parliament exerted to Clar. Hiſt. 
We Pluck the laurels from the brow, and cruſh the ri- 
WE ling hopes, of the enemy. It has been already Thurloe's 
= obſerved, that when the cold, treacherous con- State Papers. 
duct of the earl of Eſſex, at the battle of Edge- Huſbands's 
hill, had given the King ſuch unexpected advan- Collections. 
3 tages as to render motions of accommodation, FT 


ament. 


=_ * 7-0 Kills, now, hs the death of his fa- 
ther, earl of Mancheſter. | Serb A 75 
You, IV, E „„ 
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of the parli- 
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Ann. 1644+ even on dangerous terms, popular, the leaders 


— 


8 he ko © 


called in to 
the aſſiſtance 


of the par- 
liament. 


5 Ait! "HT 
the common duty of Chriſtianity, the particu- 


7 Liberty of both nations. 


church-govern ment. 


| HISTORY OE ENGLAND. 


of the oppoſition, to withſtand. the vigorous ef- 
forts of the King's friends towards a ruinous 
peace, at the ſame time they conſented to a ne- 
gotiation, moved that the Scots, according to 


the treaty ſubſiſting between the two nations, | 1 
might be called in to the aſſiſtance of the com- J 
mon cauſe: A declaration from the Scots, of 


affection and readineſs to ſerve the parliament, 


it was alledged, would render them fo formida- 1 1 


ble, as to oblige the King to conſent to reaſona- | 
ble conditions: This advice was too ſalutary to 
be rejected; and a declaration was ſent into 
Scotland, of the parliament's confidence that | 
that people would, accorging to the treaty of 
and alliance between the two kingdoms, 


lar intereſt of their own ſtate, and the obligati- 


ons 0 had received from the parliament of 1 
England in the eſtabliſhment of their preſent Ml 


peace, aſſiſt them, if there ſhould be occaſion, Wi 
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againſt the common enemies of the Religion and 


The Scots were deſi- 
red to raiſe ſuch forces as ſhould be ſuſicient to 


ſecure their. own borders againſt the attempts of Y 1 


the army of Papiſts, levied by the earl of New- | 


caſtle in the North of England: And to engage | 4 


this bigotted people into a cloſe conjunction 2 3 


with the parliament of England, this aſſembly - | 
declared they had embraced, and were reſolved 
to purſue, the invitation of the Scots to a nearer i 

degree of union in matters of religion and 
Theſe inſinuations, which 
indulged the hopes the Scots had entertained of 1 
propagating their mode of religion in every 
Chriſtian ſtate, with the jealouſy they had con- 
ceived that the King would retract all the conceſ Ml 
ſions they had extorted from his neceſſities, ſhould = 
he be able to Ls his authority in England, 


produced 
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at Oxford, to renew the offer of mediation, an 


s petition the calling a parliament, With theſe 
eommiſſioners came the popular eccleſiaſtic Hen- 
aerſon, employed by the aſſembly of the church 


„ 


of Scotland to preſent a petition to the King, ex- 


52 


piſh forces in England and Ireland, and which 


recommended an uniformity of church worſnip 


and diſcipline, according to the Scotch model, 
it importunately preſſed the King, on the peril of 


WT loſing the hearts of all his good ſubjects, not to 


WT withſtand the inclinations of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment to reformation, and entreated the appoint- 


ment of a general aſſembly to conſult on the 


WT beſt courſe to be taken for the preſervation of 
religion e 


-in both kingdoms ; which being conceived in ſuch ge- 
ze neral terms as might admit of any ſtandard, it was 


cording to the model of the church of Scotland, being 
Met at ſome diſtance, the church of Scotland, in an- 
_— | . 1 a U —\ . . 

Ver to a declaration fent them by the Engliſh parlia- 


rom the King, and their affection to the reformation 


4, «hich they paſſionately defired the union of the two 
nd, hurches in the-ſame worſhip and diſcipline : This 


produced the deſired effect. Loudoun (the lord An 
chancellor), with other commiſſioners, was ſent 


preſſive of reſentment at the reflections flung on 
RE Proteſtants in the marquis of Newcaſtle's decla- 
ration, terror at the ſtrength and malice of Po- 


Tas 


enn the articles of pacification given in by the Scots, 
== they had expreſſed a defire of uniformity of worſhip | 


eivilly anſwered both by the King and the parliament. - 
in the treaty with Scotland for the relief of Ireland, 
oncluded March 1642, an article that uniformity of 
eeligion ſhould be endeavored between the two king- 
Noms was admitted, both by king and parliament, on 
be ſame reafons. But this defired uniformity, ac- 


nent, expreſſive of apprehenſion of hoſtile oppoſition 


oy both of church and ſtate, ſet forth a declaration, in 


51 


*. 


n. 1644. 


1 
Ann. 1644. 


TCular. Hiſt, 
Vol. II. p. 50, 
8 


him he would never more bear arms againſt him, 
he would ſerve his majeſty upon any ſummons, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tuis conduct of the Scots was like a thunder- 


his compliance to the demands of that people 
had entirely attached them to his fortunes. Leſ- 


ly himſelf, ſays Clarendon, had made great ac- 
knowledgments and profeſſions to his majeſty, 
and had told him, that it was nothing to promiſe 


without aſking the cauſe. The earl of Calen- 


— 


dar, who had been lieutenant-general in the 


Scots army when it invaded England, had ſo 
freely confeſſed his former errors, and pretended 
ſo deep a ſenſe of What he had done amiſs, that 


a command in the King's army had been offer- i 


ed, and declined on the pretence that it would 


be penal in Scotland, by fome clauſe in the act 


of pacification. The earl of Loudoun, and all 


the reſt who had mis- led the people, were poſ- 1 


ſeſſed of whatſoever they could deſire; and the 


future fortune of that nation ſeemed to depend 


5 N N upon the keeping up the King's power in 


sSvcn were the reaſoning and hopes of the court, 
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bition 


notwithſtanding the former offer of mediation, ſo 


favorable to the authority of the Engliſh parlia- W 4 


produced a return from the parliament, in which the 
Church of Scotland were thanked for their care and 
zeal for the peace of the church of England, the whole 
impediment to reformation was charged on the hierar- 


chy, with a reſolution that it ſhould be aboliſhed ; and 3 EY 


that for this purpoſe, and to ſettle ſuch a government 
as might be moſt agreeable to God's word, and moſt 

apt to procure and preſerve the peace of the church 1 
at home, and happy union with the church of Scot- 
land, and the reſt of the reformed churches, the par- 


lia ment did purpoſe to call and conſult with an aſſem- 
bly of godly and learned divines. Ruſbwortb, vol. V. 
„„ Sn Eh 

e L „„ ment, 


„ AR LES 1, 


yy the Scots for uniformity of church-government. 
But this cajoling people had, on the relations given 
o them by the King of the differences ſubſiſting 
etween him and his Engliſh ſubjects, returned 
Much expreſſions of affection to his cauſe, and cen- 


bre of the proceedings of his enemies, that he 

as really perſuaded they could never be brought 

Sto act in conjunction with them: But the arrival 
of this commiſſion, in compliance to the declara- 


WS tion of the Engliſh parliament, and which imme- 
diately een the Oxford treaty, convinced the 
EKing of the vanity of his expectations. He de- 


& nied the authority of the conſervators, abſolutely 


3 refuſed the offer of mediation, and the calling a 
parliament; and, in anſwer to the petition relative 


WT to uniformity, he gave the petitioners to under- 
ſtand, they acted out of character when they pre- 


7 tended to direct his conduct; and recommended 


This haughty anſwer, accompanied with a prohi- 


WE bition to the commiſſioners to repair to London, 
WE contrary to their earneſt entreaty *, enflamed the 


WT jcalouſy of the Scots, who regarded the King's 


high ſtyle, in the preſent uncertain ſtate of his af- 
fairs, and the averſion he ſhewed to alter the epiſ- 
= copal government of the church of England, as 


certain preſages of retracting all his conceſſions to 


= | the ſafe- conduct; and the chancellor would have pro- 


We teſted againſt it in that ſenſe, but was threatened at 


= Oxford, That, if he extorted the King's conſent by 


miles from the town. Burnet's Lives of the Hamiltons, 


re, %% 


WE to them to preach obedience and humility to the 
people, that they might not be tranſported with 
matters they did not underſtand, but be diſpoſed 
co a grateful ſenſe of duty and affection to him. 


i The Scots complained of it as an infringement of 


ſuch means, a party were reſolved to lie in his way, 
and cut the whole company off before they were many 


3 them, 


rent, and a former petition delivered to the King Ann. 1644. 


{ A 
1 


Ann, TO” chem, if, by force of arms, he ſhould provail 
over the Engliſh parliament. 


* 


HISTORY os ENGLAND. 


AccoRDING to the 5B which had paſſed | 


in England, they had — of the King an act 
for triennial parliaments : A parliament was to I 4 
meet in Scotland on the firſt Tueſday of June, 
in the year 1644. It was thought by the Scots, 
that this would be too late a period to prepare on th 
= cello 
WE vice \ 


againſt the threatened ſtorm z and for this reaſon 


they had petitioned the King to call a parliament 
before the time when they were appointed by law 
to meet. The requeſt was refuſed on the ſame 
view of affairs on which it was ſolicited ; for as, 


an article in the act of pacification, neither 
kingdom could declare war againſt the other with- 
out conſent of their reſpective parliaments, the 
King and his party thought themſelves very ſecure 


from another Scotch invaſion till after the time ap- 


pointed for the meeting of the Scotch parliament, 


before which interval they hoped to ſubdue the Wi 
ſpirit of the oppoſition in England. Whoſoe- 
ver, fays Clarendon, © believed thoſe people | 


could be contained by any obligations, divine or 
human, thought it impoſlible any forces could be 


tions of gratitude, mutual intereſt, ſelf-preſerva- 


* Ina een of the 8 to the ben 1 
of Scotland, they call upon them as bound by the par- 
ticular words of the pacification to aſſiſt them, 4 Fj 4 
| ayers noblemen and others of the kingdom of Scot- Wi 


land 
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= they 
== reſtra 
raiſed there to invade England and diſturb his ma- was 
jeſty till June 1644.” Very different were the WT ; 
comments of the Scots on the ſame text: Obliga- 


Imme 
ler's 


com 
tion, and the conditions of the late treaty of alli-ſent 
ance and amity between the two nations, bind us, 
ſaid they, to aſſiſt England againſt the attempts of WW 
the common enemy to the liberty and peace of 
both kingdoms”, On the return of the commiſ- Wi 


ſioners WW 
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all their demands, it was determined, in a joint 


peace, and the commullioners for public burdens, 
that there was a neceſſity to put the kingdom into 


on the twenty-ſecond of June 1643. The chan- 
= cello had orders to this effect, and a letter of ad- 
= vice was written to the King. Charles was at firſt 


on the reaſoning of the marquis of Hamilton, 


* 


5 but limited the concluſions of the aſſembly to the 


land, the preting a ſpeedy "aan of the re- 
= mainder of the brotherly af: 


ey FY TW 


vas the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, when, 
immediately after the defeat of Sir William Wal- 
- WE icr's army, and other ſucceſſes of the King, a 


committee from the parliament of England was 
ent down to invite the affiftance of the Scots. 


| | land had joined themſelves to the papiſtical and prela- 


cal party, and riſen in arms againſt them, without the 
= conſent of the parliament of Scotland. Ruſbworthb, 


= vol. V. p. 467. 
25 the members of parliament, and called, upon urgent 
== occaſions, without the formalities uſed in calling par- 
HEY laments, veſted with authority to raiſe money or 
forces, but without the power of making or repealing 
las. US TCL e | 
| "of Committees 


1 meeting of the council, the conſervators of the 


a poſture of defence, and that, to this purpoſe, a 
convention of eſtates ſhould be ſummoned to meet 


ca determined 3 to forbid the meeting; but, 


and other his friends in Scotland, who repreſented 

tat his authority would be brought into contempt, 

and the meeting kept in defiance of the prohibi- 
Wy tion, he gave way to the neceſſity of the occaſion ; 


3 ſupplying the wants of the Scottiſh army in Ire- 


= ſtance-money due 
WE from England, and quieting the jealouſies and 
fears of his ſubjects. When the aſſembly met, 
=& they voted themſelves a tree convention, not to be 
== reſtrained by the King's limitations.—And this 


1 A convention of eſtates is a court made up of all 


Ws. þ | 55 
ſioners to Edinburgh, with the King's refuſal to Ann. 164 


+} 
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* 


1 


- 


der the earl of Eſſex. Furl. Hiſt. vol. XII. p. 335. 
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1644. Committees were immediately appointed to con- 


ſult and treat with them, both out of the conven- 


tion of eſtates and general aſſembly of the church, 


which had been called and met at the ſame time. 


A new ſolemn league and covenant was framed 
between the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 

land, and Ireland; which, abjuring indifference 
and neutrality, bound the ſubſcribers to mutual 
defence againſt all opponents; to endeavor, with- 
out reſpect of perſons, the extirpation of Popery, 
prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, and pro- 

phaneneſs; to maintain the rights and privileges 


of parliament, with the King's perſon and autho- 
rity ; to diſcover and bring to juſtice all incendia- 


ries and malignants ; to preſerve the reformed re- 
ligion, eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland; and 


to endeavor the , reformation of the church of 
England and Ireland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſci- 


pline, and government, according to the word of 
God, and the example of the beſt reformed 


churches. Sir William Armyn, Sir Henry Vane 


the younger ”, Thomas Hatcher, Henry Darley, 


with Nye and Marſhal (two eccleſiaſtics of autho- 


rity) were the perſons employed in this important 


conſummate politician of this fruitful age, was 
alone confided the conduct of the negociation. 


_  m Fon to Sir Henry Vane, the late ſecretary of 
ſtate. ö | Es 


mid motives, declining to obey the order, was impri- 
ſoned by the authority of that houſe, and deprived of 
his commiſſion of lieuterant-general of the army un- 


Was 


„„ e The 
The lord Grey of Werk had been appointed br Ezra 
the Lords to be one of the commiſſioners, but, on ti- their 
of th 
BS viole 
queer 


WE liberti; 
7 5 hortat 
had ne 
at the 
ever i 
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ry of 
er wa 
commiſſion“: But to Sir Henry Vane, the moſt 


ſioner 


bere, 
aged 
It was by his perſuaſion that this covenant, fo ca- n 
culated to inſpire the ſubſcribers with zeal and EP 
unanimity, was framed ; by his addreſs the re- jects, 
formation of the churches of England and Ireland publi 
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done 


other 


Us 
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The convention of eſtates ordered this 


| 1 . Rp to be univerſally taken, under the penal- 


y of confiſcation, beſides what farther puniſh- 
5 it ſhould pleaſe the enſuing 8 to 
Wnflict*. Nor did it fail of meeting with equal 


acceſs in England, where, after the approbation 
ran aſſembly of divines v, which had been called 


== by the _— of parliament \, it "ey 
5 en | 


On the King s ſending a Sale to his Scotch 
W ſubjeQts to take the covenant, they returned, in anſwer 


4 with reaſons for their conduct, an advice to the King 


| 1 f to take it himſelf. 


p « What had become of the 1 lms, and 


5 liberties of our ſiſter nation of Scotland,” ſaid an Ex- 
WE hortation ſet forth by the aſſembly of divines, “ if they 


had not entered into ſuch a ſolemn league and covenant 


=g at the beginning of their troubles; which courſe, how- 


WE ever it was at firſt, by the Popiſh and prelatic projec- 


WE tors, repreſented to his majeſty as an offence of the 
WE bigheſt nature, juſtly deſerving chaſtiſement by the fu- 
ry of a puiſſant army, yet, when the matter came af- 
ter wards in cool blood to be debated, firſt by commiſ- 
ſiooners of both kingdoms, and then in open parliament 
WE bere, when all thoſe of either houſe who are now en- 


2 fo 
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gaged at Oxford were preſent and gave their votes there- 


in; it was found, adjudged, and declared, by the King 
in parliament, That our dear brethren of Scotland had 


done nothing but what became loyal and obedient ſub- 


WE j<ts, and were thereupon, by an act of parliament, 
publicly righted in all the churches of this kingdom 
== where they had been defamed.” Beſides this authority, 
others were quoted from prophane and facred hiſtory : 


Tue covenant taken by the Jews, by the perſuaſjans of 


Ezra and Nehemiah, without ſpecial commiſſion from 


their ſovereign, the Perſian monarch ; the combination 


of the provinces of the Netherlands againſt the unjuſt 


violence of Philip of Spain, juſtified and defended by 


queen Elizabeth. 


4 This aſſembly of divines and the Gangs of 
| the 


as TON in general terms, and the Scots per- Ann. a, 
N Hop to regard the expreſſion as free from ambi- 


5 


Ann. 1644. taken unanimouſly 


to Edinburgh 


aid and aſſiſt the kingdom of 
ſtraits and extremities, and to employ eight ſhips to de- 


* 
Cs 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. * 
by both houſes, and afterward: 
by the whole party. An hundred thouſand pounds 


were raiſed by loan from the city, and ſent down MN 


the Scots, by 'after 


aſhſt the Engliſh parliament, or to prevail on them 


to lend their arms to the ſupport- of his intereſt ; 
but in vain were they flattered with aſſurances 


that all offices and places at court ſhould, every 
third time, be filled with Scotſmen : Chatles's 
inſincerity, his prejudices in regard to civil and 
religious policy, his unconcealed averſion to Preſ- 
bytery, his acknowledged paſſion for prelacy, 


. combated in the Scots every ſelfiſh allurement. 
Has not the King eminently ſhewnz faid the 
Scotch covenanters, that he values royal power 
more than the honor of his word, chan peace, 


| the church of Scotland joined: in a letter to the reform- =? 
ed foreign churches, in which they vindicated the par- ñ 
ty in oppoſition to the King, on the grounds of danger 


to their civil and religious liberties from the turbulent 

conduct of the Papiſts, and the prevalency of their 

counſels at court. Ruſhworth, vol. V. p. 3717. 
r The parliament articled to repay to Scotland, out 


of the eſtates of Papiſts, prelates, and malignants, all the 


expences of the war. By the conditions of this treaty, 
the public faith of both kingdoms was to be jointly gi- 
ven for the preſent taking up two hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; no ceſſation nor pacification was to be 


made, without the mutual advice and conſent of both 


kingdoms; the kingdom of e obliged itſelf to 
otland, in the ſame 


tend its coaſts during the time the Scotch army was in 
their Oye" Thurlee's State * vol. I. p. 29, 30. 
: +; an 


„ according to agreement made wit! 
i firſt three months 'ſer. 
vice, were alſo to be allowed thirty ,thoufand ll 
pounds a month during the time they Were in the | 
etriploy of the parliament *. 9 
No means were left unattempted by the Kidg, 9 
either to divert the Scots from their intention to WY 
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* on 18 power, his veneration 87 hun and re 1 
Nous ceremonies, lead him to retract all his con- = 
RE cfions, to break through thoſe limits which he 
9 garde with an indignant eye, and invade a church 
nich he conſiders as anti-chriſtian and unlawful? 
Vhen backed with power, it will be an eaſy 1 
arter to find diſtinctions to eſcape engagement? 
a Wpclides, if the putting down epiſcopacy is ſinful 
according to the King's conſcience, that alone will 
. MEfurniſh him with a reaſon to overturn the fabric 
ve have raiſed with ſuch expence and danger, 
ace men are not bound to obſerve ſinful promiſes. 
; s not his party compoſed of Papiſts, prelates, - 
] 


E's 


= lovers of prelacy, malignants, all of them zealous  '-* 
enemies to us, and the civil and religious liberties 
of our country *? On the other fide, let us eka 
mine the merits of thoſe men who conſtitute the 

ET parliament of England: Have they not ſaved us 

from the deſtruction which awaited us, by o | 

ug all war with us? have they not puniſhed the 

authors of our oppreſſions? have they not obtain- 

ed us the redreſs of our grievances? and have they 

- == ney with friendly and honorable expreſſions, con- 


t Beſides the ſecurity of the preſent religious and ci- 
r vil government of the country, thoſe very people who 
bad in a manner forced themſelves into the adminiſtra- 
== tion of affairs in Scotland, had great reaſon not only to 
fear the loſs of their preſent power, but to be called to 
an account for paſt tranſactions, ſhould the King pre- 
== vail over their friends in England; the condemnation 
of the one would naturally lead to that of the other. 
== Edward Hyde, the King's ſpecial confidant, afterwards 
== created lord Clafendon, is full of theſe kind of invec- 
= tives againſt them; and the King himſelf, in his an- 
= wer to the Scots declaration, cannot forbear expreſſing 
== ts opinion of the original guilt of thoſe who occaſioned 
or encouraged the firſt commotions of Scotland. Clay. 
5 Hi iſt, OP, yo V. p. 494, eg. 


ferred : 
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Ann. 1644. ferred on us an ample reward for fighting our own 


rer ligh 4 
treſſed neighbors and patrons, who, at the laviſh 


State Papers, vol. I. p. 155 & Seq: 
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quarrels? Not to mention our ſecurity *, will not 


the baſe deſertion of our munificent ee e 


ſtain the annals of our country with ingratitude to 
man and God? Can we make a more grateful re- 

n to heaven for the diſtinguiſhed favor of a pu- 
t, than by conveying the ſame to our diſ- 


expence of oceans of their blood, are makin 
ſuch laudable efforts to obtain it? Theſe were the 
arguments urged againſt what the King's friends 


advanced in his favor; they were univerſally the 
topics of converſation, and almoſt the only doc- 
trine preached from the pulpit. 


But 1t was not 
with 1 the Scots at this time endeavored 
to return the infinite obligations they had received 


from the Engiiſh parliament : By the means of an 
hundred thouſand pounds, received from England, 
levies of men and horſe were raiſed with all poſſi- 
ble diſpatch; their troops recalled from Ireland * ; 
and, about the end of the year 1643, they were 
h ready, with an army of one e and e thouſand 


men, to enter England. 


© be I bath mak us,” ſaid a remonſtrance 
of the general aſſembly to the eſtates,  *© what influence 
Fopery and prelacy have in England; from thence 
came the prelates, the ceremonies, the ſervice-book, 
the hook of Common-Prayers, and, upon our refuſal, 


the bloody ſword came from thenes. It we ſuffer the 


- Parliament of England to be cut off, we have loft our 
peace with England; it the Popiſh and prelatical fac- 


tion do over-rule the parliament, we may expect war 


both from King and parliament, whereunto ey will 
not want pretences.”” 


The commiſſioners ſent down to Edinburgh to con- 
elude a treaty with the Scots, declared in the name 
of the parliament, that they were no longer able to 
continue the charge of the army in Ireland. Thurle”s 
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Tu duke of Hamilton, and his brother the Ann. 1644. 
(al of Lanerick, had been ſent into Scotland by _ 
de King to counteract the meaſures of his ene: 
mies; but wanting ſufficient authority and influ- 1 
"IF ence to oppoſe the torrent of the times, after diſ- 

"IE claiming the convention as a free convention, and 
SE refuſing to take the covenant, they fled for ſhelter 

spd the court at Oxford; where they found the King 
bp enraged at the diſappointment of the hopes he 

had conceived from their influence and endeavors, 

EZ that, on their arrival, they were confined to their 

== own lodgings ; and within a few days the duke of 
Hamilton having received the copy of a long 

charge, compoſed of general invective aſſertions, 

by way of an impeachment, wherein, amongſt 

other articles, he was accuſed of ſetting on foot a 

title to the crown of Scotland, was fent a cloſe 

priſoner to the caſtle of Pendennis. The earl of ß 
Lanerick eſcaped from his confinement, and fled », 
to London, from whence he returned to Scotland, 
Alt was the cautious moderation of the two bro- 
thers conduct which had drawn on them this ex- 
traordinary treatment from the King, after ſo ma- 
ny repeated marks of his favor, who, whilſt they 
had expoſed themſelves to the reſentment of the 
= covenanters, from their inflexible adherence to 
== the prerogatives of the crown, had oppoſed the 
= wicked councils of the earl of Montroſe and his 
party, as meaſures which would bring diſhonor 
on the King's character, and a ſpeedier ruin on 
bis fortunes. The duke of Hamilton, the earl of Carte's Life 
== Montroſe, and the earl of Aboyn, had all of them of © 

= an interview with the queen at Vork, immediate: 
ph after her arrival from Holland; Montroſe and 
= Aboyn repreſented the neceſſity of getting the 

= fart of the enemy, and raiſing "ha in Scotland, 
to prevent the Scots from joining with the Eng- ; 
= lh parliament: Meaſures of violence were op- | 
= poſed with warmth by the duke of Hamib _ i 
. | ton, | by 
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ton, both on their inefficacy, and the injury it 
would do the King's fame; who having, he ſaid, 
fo often and fo lately, in his letters and declarati- 


ons, proteſted he was reſolved unalterably to ad- 
here to the late ſettlement, ſhould he now autho- am 
riſe the firſt breach, it would bring an indelible 
ſtain upon his honor, and create a perpetual diffi- 
dence in his ſubjects of all his conceſſions and aſſu- 


rances. Beſides, the ſcheme of force propoſed Wl 1 
numbde 
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by Montroſe, he added, was a romantic conceit, 
from whence no rational hope could be derived: 


The King had neither ſtrength in Scotland, nor a 
_ caſtle to which. his party might retire : The ga- 
thering together, therefore, of the gentry who 


eſpouſed his cauſe would ſerve for no uſe, but 


would expoſe their throats to the enemies” rage, 


and his majeſty's authority to their hatred 


and ſcorn, Theſe objections being too ftrong to 
be combated by Montroſe, the ſcheme of force, 
to his great diſſatisfaction, was laid aſide, and 


the Scotch noblemen who adhered to the King 


Vere ſent down to Scotland to endeavor to pre- 
vent, or at leaſt to retard, the Scotch invaſion till 
the preceding year. Biſhop Burnet in his lives of 
the Hamiltons, ſays a retardment was effected by 
the marquis, and that he had frankly 
both to the King and queen, that, this was all he 


owned, 


ſhould be able to perform. Certain it is that the 
King, perſuaded he was the man who could ſerve 


him beſt in Scotland, either to ſpirit him up to 


ny expreſſions of affection and gratitude, a patent 


more vigorous endeavors, or to reward him for 
ſuppoſed ſervices, ſent him, at this time, with ma- 


for the title of duke“. Thele marks of royal 
EEE . favor 


It was at this period, and not when the King was 


in Scotland, the marquis was created a duke.—Among 


the ſervices he performed for the King, was the pro- 
| JJC curing 
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or and confidence excited an high degree of Ann. 1644. 
easy in the carl of Montroſe, who, according to 

ee cxample of Ireland, had propoſed a general Burnet's | 

' Knafacre of the covenanters (being no leis than Lives of the 
or, gifths of the kingdom) or to take up arms, Hamiltons, 
ad declare the members of the convention rebels: P. 247. 
rhe firſt expedient was rejected with horror b ß 
©71amilton ; and as to the ſecond, he propoſed, on 

oe pretence of attending a funeral, to try what 

umbers the royaliſts could bring into the field. 

The thinne(s of the. appearance convincing the 
IT party of the wildneſs of Montroſe's project, and ; 
that nothing could at this time be effected to ſtop 
me progres of the covenanters*, Hamilton and 

his brother, who had expoſed themſelves to the 

nge of the party, retired to the court at Oxford, 

WE where, through the malicious repreſentations of 

Ss Montroſe and his friends, they met with the treat- 

ment which has been above relate. Ys 
As the parliament of England had in their diſ- The King 
treſſes ſought ſuccour from their preſbyterian bre- has recourſe 
BE thren of Scotland, fo the King had recourſe to his to the Pa- 
MT Popiſh friends in Ireland. It has been already Piſtical party 
WT obſerved, that a contract had been formed be- in Ireland. 
= tween the ſtates of England and Scotland for ſend- Ruſhworth 
A | ing over an army of ten thouſand Scots into Ire- Hufbands's 
land. Theſe troops, in number ſufficient to have Collections. 
F Ee Bt „„ Carte Life 
= curing an invitation to be ſent from Scotland to the of Ormond. 
= queen to take ſhelter in that kingdom, and from thence Borlaſe. 

Eg mediate between the King and the Engliſh parliament, Temple. 
Charles rejected this opportunity, which might have 
inſenſibly engaged the Scots in the quarrel of the 
court, and ſhewed a diſtruſt which ſerved to encreaſe 
WE the jealouſy that nation had entertained of him. Bar- 
= zt's Lives of the Hamiltons, p. 195, f.. 
LIhhe earl of Newcaſtle had refuſed to ſpare the 
77 Scotch royaliſts arms or ammunition, or to ſeize on Ber- 
Wie, without a commiſſion for it under the great ſeal, 
it being contrary to the articles of the late treaty. | 
= Surnet's Lives of the Hamiltons, p. 242. | 5 = 
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totally ſubdued the northern rebels, and, with 


the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh army, to have made 


a a new conqueſt of the ifland, wholly directing 
their conduct to the objects of ſafety and gain, 


in the northern parts of Ireland, the ſmall re- 
maining remnant of Britiſh planters, and had en- 
creaſed the diſtreſſes of the country by plunder- 
ing it of large quantities of cattle, which they 
tranſported into Scotland“. „ 


9 


hy 
| i 


Tur 


ticles, to be immediately put into their hands; the 


and the forces in the province of Ulſter, which ſhould 


commanders, . When the auxiliary army amounted to 
ten thouſand men, Colerain was likewiſe to be deliver- 
ed up to them; ten troops of the Engliſh horſe in that 
province to be joined to them, and to be ſubject to 
the Scoth general, who was alone accountable to the 
EKing and the two houſes of parliament in England: 


Moreover, if the Scotch troops ſhould on any occaſi- 


on, join with the lord-lieutenant and his army, their ge- 


neral was only to cede to the lord-lieutenant, but was to 


precede all others, and was alone to give orders to the 
officers of his own army.—Of theſe conditions, which 
nothing but the neceſſities of the occaſion can excuſe, the 
Scots made an ungenerous and ſhameful advantage: 'T'wo 
thouſand five hundred Scots under the command of 
Monroe, were joined by eighteen hundred Engliſh foot, 


five troops of horſe, and two of dragoons: The rebels fled 


before this powerful junction; but when Sir Henry 
Tichbourn preſſed that they might be vigorouſly purſu- 
ed, Monroe refuſed, and returned from Newry to Car- 
rickfergus, waſting the country in his way, and taking 


a prey of four thouſand cattle, beſides other goods; 


which were entirely divided among the Scots. His 
next expedition was to the county of Antrim, which 


he waſted and plundered of five thouſand cows, but 


without 
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von the landing of two thouſand five hundred ſtruct 
Scots in Ulſter, Carrickfergus, one of the ſtrongeſt with « 
towns in the North of Ireland, was, according to ar- put tt 
= raiſed. 
were to enlarge their quarters as they ſhould ſee fit, their! 
3353 g i 41 and, 
join them, were to receive their orders from the Scotch 
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WT raiſed, and the rebels, after the loſs o 
their men, left the neighbourhood of the capital, 
and, diſperſing themſelves, fled for ſafety to the 
North. Conſtant ill ſucceſs, with the diſappoint- 
ment of the recruits of men and money which had 
been promiſed from ſoreign ſtates, occaſioned the 
chiefs of the Engliſh pale to move for a ceſſation, 


TAMA x L251 


= the lords juſtices and the earl of Ormond; whilſt, 
eccher through connivance with the Popiſh and 
1 malignant party, or through an unpardonable in- 
Wactivity, the forces in Connaught, ſufficient to 
aubdue the province, were kept by their comman- 
aer (the earl of Ranelaugh, lord preſident of the 
WT province) totally idle, till they were almoſt entire- 
hy vanquiſhed and conſumed by ſhort and un- 

WE wholeſome commons. Notwithſtanding theſe ob- 
We ſtructions, the Engliſh, in frequent encounters, 
= with 1 both of ſituation and numbers, 


put the Iriſh to rout. The ſiege of + pI was 


of Levin having ſent poſitive orders that no man 


=E ſhould beſiege any place, nor garriſon any town of Ul- 
ter, but by the permiſſion of the Scotch commandess. 
uch quantities of cattle were tranſported into Scot- 
land by theſe rapacious auxiliaries, that the lords juſti- 
ces complained to the commiſſioners for Iriſh affairs, 
appointed by the parliament of England, that they 
= would, in a ſhort time, totally exhauſt the province of 
Vier. Carte, vol. I. p. 308, & /eq. 


and 


Ireland. 


many of 


WE without attempting any thing againſt the rebels, who, 

having had time given them to gather together, were 
WE worſted in a ſharp action by Sir William and Sir Ro- 
bert Stewart. Monroe not only refuſed the lord Mont- 
gomery, who had joined him with ſeven hundred foot 
and three troops of horſe, to purſue the rebels into 
the county of Ardmagh, and force the caſtle of Char- 
lemont, but prevented him and the lord Conway from 
going on that expedition, on the pretence that the 
WE >cots only were to make the war in Ulſter, the earl 


8 +05" 
_ T7: military operations were much impeded Ann. 1644. 
vy the diſcord and ſuſpicion which raged between Affairs of 
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and which was made after the adventurers ac 1 
had paſſed in Nr was unnoticed by the juſ- 
tices. The Iri 


2 The adminiſtration of Ireland has been ſo general- 
ly condemned by the Popiſh writers, and the abettor- 
of the prerogative and Popiſh intereſt, that it may not 
de improper to make ſome obſervations on a conduct 
which the Iriſh Papiſts, and particularly the Engliſh a 
Iriſh, have improved to a kind of juſtification of their 
guilt. Our governors, ſay they, by wilfully miſta- 
king a trifling inſurrection in the North of Ireland for 


_ proceeding to examine the conduct of the ſtate of Irc- 
far it is grounded on truth. „ 

In the letter to the earl of Leiceſter, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, which conveyed intelligence of the deſign 
againſt the caſtle of Dublin, and Macmahon's evidence, 
of the pale and other parts will continue conſtant to 
rebellions: „If it fo fall out, ſay they, that the Iriſh ge- 
muſt of neceſſity put arms into the hands of the Eng- 
practice: Arms were delivered to ſeveral of the Popiſh 


gentry and nobility, with commiſſions to command and 
raiſe forces to preſerve the peace of the ſeveral counties, 


grievances, to be preſented to the King: But this WM 


have recourſe to Arms, and thus to fall into the net 'Y 
they had prepared for us.“ We will not animadvert 


the ſure means of eſcaping ſuch cobweb ſnares, but, 
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and a licence to meet together and'draw up their 


requeſt, which indicated no degree of penitence, 


jection 
plot, t 
lexpreſſi 
mean o 
chat th. 
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rebels; 
XX obeyed 
all ſuch 
a general rebellion of the whole Papiſtical body, forced out juſ 
us by the irreſiſtible principles of ſelf-preſervation, to ground 
languag 
lenity c 
on an aſſertion which carries with it a palpable contra-ſelves 
diction, ſince to have remained quiet would have been of the 
ment, 

of the. 
land on the breaking out of the rebellion, ſearch how openly 
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the juſtices and council expreſs an hope that the Engliſh 
the King in their fidelity, as they had done in former 
nerally riſe, which we have cauſe to ſuſpect, then we 


liſh of the pale to fight for themſelves and the ſtate.“ 
What is mentioned in this letter was actually put in 


and a power to execute martial law; nay; to, ſuch 
lengths did the juſtices carry their endeavors to concili- 
ate the affections of the pale, that, on a captious ob- 


"3h 


it was impoſſible to make a defence, had deter- Ann. 1644. 
WE mined to fly the country; the Engliſh of the pale, 


ection to their proclamation on the diſcovery of the 
Plot, they publiſhed another, which explained the 
expreſſion, 5 ſome evil-affected Iriſh Papiſts, to 
mean only the Papiſts in the North of Ireland; and, 
chat they might not irritate the malevolent diſpoſition 

= of the Papiſts, when the ſafety of their own perſons 
and the city of Dublin was in danger, no check was 
given to the confident reſort of great numbers of lords 
and gentlemen, who, in a few days, openly joined the 
rebels; no puniſhment was inflicted on thoſe who diſ- 
obeyed a proclamation for the diſcovery and removal of 
all ſuch as ſhould come and continue at Dublin, with- 
out juſt cauſe; and ſeveral perſons who had given 
grounds for ſuſpicion, and others convicted of ſeditious 
language, were left at large. To ſuch lengths did the 

= lenity of the ſtate proceed; till the pale, finding them- 

x ſelves defeated of their purpoſes of ſeizing the power 
of the government by the prorogation of the parlia- 
ment, flung off the maſk, and, after betraying a party 
of the. Proteſtant troops at St. Julian's Town-Bridge, 

XX openly joined themſelves to the northern rebels, who 
had already gained conſiderable ſtrength by their more 
XX ſecret concurrence, —* We formerly ſignified to your 

= lordſhip, ſays a letter from the ſtate of Ireland to the 
earl of Leiceſter,' dated the fourteenth of December 
1641, that, to take away all jealouſy from the Papiſts 
of the Engliſh pale, we would furniſh them with ſome 
arms; and the rather becauſe we well knew, that, in 
the laſt great rebellion in Ireland, the Engliſh pale ſtood. 
firm to the crown of England, and that the rebel Ty- _ 
rone, in the heighth of his power and greatneſs, was 3 
never able to get into the pale with his forces, whilſt — - 
he was in rebellion: And upon this occaſion, the no- 1 
blemen and gentlemen of the pale making deep pro _ *» 
ſeſſions of their loyalty to his majeſty, in imitation of 1 
their anceſtors, and with expreſſions ſeeming to aus? | 
bor the contrivers of this rebellion, againſt whom they 1 1 
offered their power and ſtrength, ſo as they might have „ 
arms; and we being well aſſured that, if we could / = 
=  - | K | gain . mM 


ES. 
Ann. 1644. 


gain their concurrence, it would much facilitate our 
work, we did, at their earneſt ſuit, iſſue for them arm; 
for one thouſand ſeven hundred men, wherewith divers 


His TORYT OF ENGLAND. 
deſtitute of any hopes of ſuccour, were almoſt 
driven to ſue for mercy to an enraged ſtate; Po- 


companies were armed by them, and ſome of them- Wi 


|, ſelves were appointed governors of the forces of the eus to 


county and captains of their companies. But ſo many 
of thoſe companies revolted to the rebels, and carried 
away their arms with them, that we have recovered 


turned againſt us, and are ſtrenthened with our own 
lh pale had done their parts as became good ſubjects, 
with the arms they had from us, and thoſe they might 
have gathered among themſelves, they might, with our 
help, not only have defended the pale againſt the re- 
truction wrought by their tenants and neighbours on 
£ _ Engliſh and proteſtants were ruined before their faces, 


the Papiſts in the mean time remaining ſecure, with- 
out the loſs of goods or any thing elſe,” “ The re- 


. faving their lives and goods, to become Papiſts, open- 


Treaſon but for that they are Proteſtants and Engliſh, 
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we let fall nothing againſt them touching religion ; Worth 
and yet they feign things againſt us tending that way, 5 1 rg 
to give ſome color to their cruel proceeding.” =: Bens 
As, on the one ſide, it cannot be contradicted that of x 
the rebellion became general without any eſſential pro- 0 74 
vocation, and that the rebels themſelves, in their remon - q 4 
ſtrances, declare their chief incentive to arms to be the = 5 


eſtabliſhing 


but nine hundred and fifty arms; ſo as thoſe whoſe loy- 
alty we had reaſon to expect would help us, are now 


arms; and, without all queſtion, if thoſe of the Eng- 


bels, but might alſo have prevented the ruin and deſ- 


the poor Engliſh and Proteſtants among them; for the 
noblemen and gentry fat ſtill and looked on, whilſt the 


bels in the pale, as in other parts, ſays another para- 
graph in this letter, have cauſed maſſes to be ſaid open- 
Iy in the churches, expelled the miniſters from officia- 
ting in their churches, and forced divers perſons, for 


ly profeſſing that no Proteſtant ſhall be ſuffered to live 
in Ireland. And whilſt they infult thus over all the 
Engliſh and Proteſtants, deftroying them for no other 


/ 
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pery was on the point of being totally ſubdued Ann. 1644. 
n ireland when the faction were . 


relieved from 


aabliming their beloved tyranny and ſuperſtition, nei- 


her, on the other fide, can it be denied that ſeveral 


ec the Iriſh adminiſtration warmed with reſentment at 
Wc ſufferings of their Proteſtant brethren, and anxi- 
eos to prevent for the future the like melancholy effects 
ot Popiſh zeal and ſuperſtition, diſcouraged every mo- 
tion of accommodation, or yielding any terms to ſuch 
WE pecrfidious citizens, That the men who propoſed tak- | 
Wing the utmoſt advantage of a general forfeiture ſhould 
ve odious to the aggrieved party, is a very natural cir- 
WW cumſtance; but whether they have deſerved the cen- 
ure they have on theſe grounds met with, or whether 
= they may not be defended on motives of ſound and juſ- 
WE tibable policy, is worthy the attention of hiſtory.— 
he great favor which, in former rebellions, had been 
ES ſhewn by the crown to the Iriſh Papiſts, had encourag- 
Wed continual attempts to fling off a proteſtant govern- 


ment. King James, either from motives of fear, or 


predilection to the profeſſors of Popery, had neglected 
ES the advantage which occurred from the general rebelli- 
on ſubdued in the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign; 
and returned to the papiſts a fourth part of the land 
ihey had forfeited by and after rebellion to his govern- 
ment. Tt is manifeſt the Iriſh maſlacre was the off- 


ſpring of theſe improvident indulgencies; a confidera- 


ion which, witk the formidableneſs of the number, 
power, and riches of the Iriſh Papiſts; the mercileſs 
cruelty ſhewn by that ſeft in all parts of the world, 
and from the beginning of ſeparation, to their Prote- 
tant ſubjects; their never-ceaſing attempts, by every 
kind of means, to bring all things again to ſubjection 
Jo the church of Rome; their avowed maxim, that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics ; their religious 
prineiples, calculated for the ſuppart of deſpotic power, 
and inconſiſtent with the genius of a free conſtitution; 
ao they not more than juſtiſy, on the grounds of ſelf- 
preſervation, the protection of ſociety, and the ſecuri- 
ty of Liberty, the moſt active efforts which the men 
uſted with the management of the government could 
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Ann, 164. their deſpair by an expreſs from Owen O'Neale, 3 | Ie 


ing, in obedience to a proclamation from the King, ſur- 


deavoring to keep clear of all engagements or connecti- 
ons with thoſe who had actually joined, or even commu- 
nicated with them, has drawn on the juſtices and their 
party in the adminiſtration, as is obſerved above, the 
moſt opprobrious terms of abuſe: But whether a con- 
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ts _ a long Palage by ſea from Dunkirk, 


ran < 

; round, 4850 
nicks to prevent the Iriſh Papiſts "OM recovering the Wl had | 

power and influence they by law had forfeited? _ = that, 

Some of the Iriſh land-holders who had been indicted Caſt! 


for high-treaſsn were tried in a legal courſe, after hav- = {con 


rendered themſelves to the ſtate. This has been re- 


preſented under the color of a notorious breach of faith, | 
though the proclamation makes no mention of pardon | QnpA 
on the merits of ſuch a ſurrender. But let us hear the m ue 

juſtices themſelves on this ſubject: Some gentlemen, rebe! 


ſay they in a letter to the lord lieutenant, have render- on, 
ed themſelves to the King's juſtice; many others have 


deſired protection; and very many, even of the beſt be by tt 


rank, have endeavored to make ſubmiſſions: But we indig 


think it neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſtate of Ireland comn 


bas been too indulgent to the Iriſh in former ages, has datio! 


ER 


too eaſily received ſubmiſſions and granted pardons to WF age. 
rebels; whereas if the frequent opportunities offered . P. 91 
by rebellions had been improved, ſuch reformation WW  *®' 
might have been made in the kingdom as would have engin 


prevented the preſent general deſtruction fallen upon muni 


the Britiſh.” They proceed to obſerve, That the ſubC- Rich 


miſſions offered by the rebels were purely the conſe- Iriſh 


| quence of their difappointments, to work their own ment 


preſent eaſe, and prevent the ſending over farther ſup- WW for n. 
plies from England; that if, after ſuch a ſeries of ta- my i 
pine, cruelty, and bloodſhed, they could wipe out their {WW ply 1 
crimes by making ſubmiſſions, they would be embol- and 
dened to attempt the like again, to the continual unſet- war, 
tlement, if not deſtruction, of the kingdom. woul 
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The diſcouraging treaties with the rebels and the en- 


duct in which they were ſupported by the opinion, and 
even the authority, of the Engliſh parliament; a con- 
duct which was agreeable to the ſentiments of all the 
ſtaunch Protollants of thoſe times; a conduct juſtifcc 

| by 


round the North of Scotland, he was landed in Ann. 1644. 
the county of Donnegal, with a nuniber of vete- _— 
ran officers, his own regiment of ſoldiers, and 

a great quantity of arms and ammunition; that he ii 
had ſent a ſhip with ſupplies to Wexford; and \ Wn 
that, ſince his landing, he had taken poſſeſſion of - . 
Caſtle-Doe. Owen O Neale was ſoon followed by a 

ſecond and larger reinforcement, under the com- 
W mands of che colonels Preſton, Cullen, Synnot, - 
= Pluncket, and Bourk . And thus, through the 

unpardonable conduct of the Engliſh parliament, 

in neglecting to guard the ports of Ireland, the 


rebels were relieved from their ſtate of deſperati- — 
on, and the war rekindled. Tus 3 


by the principles of ſelf-preſervation, and excited by 
indignation at the recent acts of/unprovoked cruelties, 
committed by the Papiſts ; whether it deſerves commen- 
dation or blame is left to the judgment of this candid 17 
age. Carte*s Life of the Duke of Ormond. Nalſon, vol. II. 8 
—. nn „5 
2 This reinforcement conſiſted of a good number of 


engineers, and fourteen veſſels laden with arms, am- —_— 
munition, and veteran ſoldiers and officers; cardinal _ li 
Richelieu having on the occaſion diſcharged all the | 
Iriſh forces inthe French ſervice.—The Engliſh parlia= _ po by 
ment have been blamed, by their opponent writers, C_ 


for not ſuffering a large tranſportation of the Iriſh ar- 


my into the ſervice of the Spaniſh court; but this ſup- 1 
ir WW ply which the rebels received of experienced ſoldiers, ia 
and without which they could not have carried on the 

- WW war, fully ſhews the wiſdom of that council, and that it 

WH would have been ſafer for the Proteſtant intereſt if that 

Je diſaffected people had never been trained up to the uſe 

i- of arms in the ſervice of Popiſh prices. The prohi- 

TY bition of parliament was not entirely complied with: - 42 
ir | Borlaſe ſays, that the colonels John Barry, Garret Bar- = 
Pm ry, Taaffe, and Porter, had warrants to tranſport four | Li; 
1 thouſand men to Spain, and the inſurgents gathered 

d together on the pretence of conveying ſoldiers out of ' 
1- the kingdom. Temple. Borlaſe. og ts 
je b The ſhips which were appointed to guard the {at 
d #4: coalt [a+ 
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Ann. 1644. Tur recruits which the Iriſh rebels dad receiv- 3 Tm 
d did not rouſe the Scots from their inactivity: MW their f 
They were ſuffered to form themſelves in to regu- MF provin 

lar armies, and, according to a ſynodical act of the vas m 

eccleſiaſtics in May 1642; a general aſſembly of che L 

laity and clergy met at Kilkenny on the twenty- WW John! 

fourth of October, where, after declaring they the d: 

did not intend to intrench fo far on the preroga- Vas p 

tives of the crown as to call that meeting a parlia- WF ſhoulc 

ment, they ſettled judicatories for the adminiſtra- and t 

tion of juſtice, and the regulation of their affairs. A bound 

eouncil was eſtabliſhed for each county, conſiſting preſcr 

of deputies for baronies, or, where there were no tainin 


baronies, perſons elected by the county in gene- 
ral; from the county council there lay an appeal 
to a provincial council, conſiſting of two deputies 
from each county; and from this again to the ſu- 
preme council, conſiſting of twenty-four perſons 


to be choſen yearly by the general aſſembly. 
Civil magiſtrates, generals, and ſubordinate mili- 
tary officers, were to be ſubject to this council, who 
were to hear and judge in all cauſes except in titles 
to land, to determine all matters relative to the 
5 ood of the confederacy, and whoſe acts were to 


_ coaſt of Ireland being commanded by perſons devoted 
to the King, he had withdrawn them from that ſer- 


greater part of the navy was under the command of the 
parliament, they not ſparing a few ſhips on this impor- 


5 aſe, P- 83. | 
ſeal, bearing the mark ef a long croſs, on the right 
| ſide of which was a crown and a vary on the left, a 


dove above and a flaming heart be 


Hibernia . unanimis, Amon 
they coined money, and, in honor of St. Patrick, to 


e of force till reſcinded by the general aſſembly. 


vice, and thus left the Iriſh coaſt expoſed ; but as the 


tant ſervice 1s to be reckoned among their errors. Bor- 


. ©: The general aſſembly framed for their uſe a great 


ES TOE. ow, ſurrounded 
with this inſcription, “ Pro Deo, pro Rege, & Patria 
g other acts of authority, 


whom they intended to inſtitute an order of knighthood, 
| Me a halfpenny, 
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Tur general aſſembly having thus founded Ann, 


their form of government, proceeded to appoint 


W provincial armies and generals: Owen O' Neale 
vas made general of the Uiſter army, Preſton of 


the Leinſter, Garret Barry of the Munſter, and 
John Bourk of the Connaught army. To prevent 
the dangers which muſt enſue from diſunion, it 
was provided, That no diſtinction nor compariſon 


ſhould be made between the old and new Iriſh, 
and that all perſons of the confederacy ſhould be 


bound together by a new oath of aſſociation, which 


preſcribed true allegiance to the King; the main- 


taining his prerogatives; the power and privileges 
of the parliament in Ireland, and the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom; the upholding the free ex- 


erciſe of the Roman- Catholic religion throughbut 
the land, the lives, liberties, eſtates, and rights of all 


thoſe who took and performed the contents of the 


oath; obedience to the orders of the ſupreme coun- 


cil; not to ſeek pardon or protection for any act 


= a halfpenny, bearing on one ſide the figure of a king, 
crowned with a radiant crown, kneeling and playing on 


2 harp, over which is placed the imperial crown of En- 


= gland, with. this inſcription, “ Floreat Rex ;”* on the 
reverſe, the figure of St Patrick mitred, ſtanding with 
a croſier in his right hand, and a leaf of trefoi] in his 
left extended to people round him ; on his left ſide is 


the arms of Dublin, with this inſcription, „ Fcce 
Grex.” A farthing was alſo ſtricken much about the 
ſame time, bearing on one ſide the figure of a king 
crowned playing on a harp, with a crown over it, the 


inſcription, © Floreat Rex; the reverſe, St. Patrick mi- 


tred, with a church behind him, he holding in his left 


hand a double or metropolitan croſs, and ſtretching out 
bis right over a parcel of ſerpents, as if driving them 
out of the church, with this inſcription, « Oueſcat 


Plebs.”? It is ſaid, that there are ſtill preſerved by the 
curious ſome few ſilver pieces, bearing the ſame im- 


preſſions and inſcriptions as theſe copper ones. Simons's 


Eſſay towards an Hiſtorical Account of Iriſh Coins. 
| touching 
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Ann. 1644. touching the cauſe, without the conſent of the 
| Council, nor to conſent to any peace made with- 
out the conſent of the general aſſembly. Propo- 
ſitions were drawn up, which infiſted that the Po- 
piſh religion ſhould be as freely and publicly ex- 
_erciſed, with as full luſtre and ſplendor, as before 
the Reformation; that all the laws of reſtraint, 
penalty, fine, or incapacity, laid upon Papiſts, 
ſhould be repealed by parliament; that the clergy 
ſhould enjoy their ſeveral juriſdictions and immu- 
nities in as ample a manner as before the Re- 
formation, with the churches and church-livings, 
their profits and emoluments, as largely as they 
were enjoyed by the Proteſtant. clergy before the 
rebellion. Theſe propoſitions, which annihilated 
the Reformation, and in a manner extirpated the 
Proteſtant religion, the confederates, by their 
. oath of aſſociation, were bound to maintain until 
a peace was eſtabliſhed and ſecured by the autho- 
rity of parliament. The kings of France and 
Spain, the Pope, and the emperor of Germany, 

were ſolicited for farther ſupplies; and petitions 
ſent to the King and queen of England for the aſ- 
ſignment of a place where they might with ſafety 
_ expreſs their grievances, and his majeſty with free- 
dom apply a ſeaſonable cure unto them. 
e Re PN Wurst 


In theſe petitions the Papiſts profeſs, That they ne- 
ver intend to diſturb the King's government, or invade 
his high prerogatives; term their unparalleled barbari- 

ties © forme unwarranted cruelties, acted by the com- 
monalty upon Puritans, or perſons ſuſpedted of Puri- 
taniſm;“ and offer on a conceſſion to their demands to 
convert their forces upon any deſign the King ſhould 
appoint.— The contemplation of the queen's goodneſs, 
they faid, her compaſſionate care of diſtreſſed Catho- 
lics, her intereſt in the ſettlement. of the kingdom, 
and the felicity in point of religion which all the nati- 

| ons 
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Wust the Papiſts were thus buſy in e Ann. 1644. 


0 


meir military ſchemes, and forming their civi 
plan of government, the parliament of Ireland 
met at Dublin on the firſt of Auguſt. In a prepa- 
ratory meeting, held in June, the houſe of Com- 
mons had expelled all their members who. were en- 

W gaged in actual rebellion, or who ſtood indicted of 

= treaſon; and made an order that no perſon ſhould 

W ſit in their houſe, either in the preſent or in any 

future parliament, till they had firſt taken the 

= oath of | ſupremacy ©. —To prevent the danger 
= which the proteſtants daily ran from a multitude 
of Popiſh inhabitants which crouded the capital, 
conſumed proviſions, and conveyed intelligence 
to the enemy, both houſes, in a petition to the 
King and parliament of England,requeſted, That 

bills might be tranſmitted from England, contai- 

ming all the laws in that country of force againſt 

= Popiſh recuſants, to be enacted into laws for Ire- 

= land, and immediately executed ig Dublin; and 

= for the greater ſecurity of the Iriſh Proteſtants and 
= their poſterity, that they would grant them far- 

= ther laws and proviſions. Theſe bills were not re- 

= mitted when the parhament re-met, according to 

= adjournment, on Auguſt the firſt, 
Tux draught of an act to ſuſpend a part of the 
ſtatute called Poyning's Act, concerning acts to be 

= palſled for the aboliſhing Popery, and the attain- 

der of the rebels, was recommended by the Com- 
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= ons of Europe had received by the alliance of their 
& princes with the royal houſe of France, had induced 
E them to implore her Eſther-like interceſſion to their 
moſt gracious prince, that he might ſettle their religi- 
on and liberties as he had done thoſe of his other king- © * 
doms. Clanricard's Memoirs, p. 298, & cg. 1 9 
Carte, a prerogative-writer of {ome* note, is ab- 
ſurd enough to repreſent this juſt ard neceſſary exclu» 
ſion as an improper encroachment on the power of the 
crown. Carte, vol. I. p. 328. f 


mons 
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Ann. * mons to the Lords, who ſeemed very well diſpoſed 
to receive it, till the earl of Ormond, lately gratifi- 
ed with the title of marquis, who had all his re- 
lations in the rebellion, and who on many occaſi- 
ons had favored the Popiſh faction, flung in an ob- 
jection to the proviſo 15 ſuſpending part of Poyn- 
ing's Act, as touching the independency of the 
kingdom, the proviſo having noticed an act paſ- 
ſed in England for diſpoſing of lands in Ireland. 
The bill was returned on this objection, and the 
Commons finding a difficuly in removing it, the 
buſineſs was no farther proceeded on; and the juſ- 
tices prorogued the parliament, after having en- 
dured a hot perſecution from the Lords, by the 
influence and intrigues of the marquis of Or- 
mond, on the account of one Stephen Jerome, a 
preacher, whom they had ſo far countenanced as 
to appoint to preach at Chriſt- church, a place of 
worſhip commonly frequented by the officers of 
ſtate. Jerome, in the ſtile of the times, had told 
ſome bold truths from the pulpit, and had been 


K 8 had bona taught his Solitica creed by the 
earl of Strafford: By him he had learned entirely to 
depend on the favors of a court; like: him he had de- 

voted every principle of conduct to its ſervices; and on 
theſe merits was particularly recommended to and che- 
riſhed by the King, who, among other favors, had 
lately beſtowed on him the title of marquis, and two 
thouſand two hundred pounds out of his treaſury, at a 
time when the ſtate of Ireland was diſtreſſed for money 
to ſubſiſt the forces raiſed againſt the rebel army. The 
earl of Leiceſter was, on various pretences, detained at 
Oxford, whilſt Ormond, by a warrant from the King, 
was inveſted with the power of appointing in the ab- 
ſence of the chief governor, all the ſubordinate offi- 
cers; a power which he was ſure to make uſe of in pro- 
moting the officers of the old army, who had been 
_ commiſſioned by Strafford, and who were of a ſtamp 
to undertake any ſervice which ſhould be required of 
them. | 


pretty 
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queen; comparing the King, whom in a manner 
he had taxed with breaking his covenant with the 
people, to the uxorious Solomon and the head- 
ſtrong Rehoboam, and the queen to the idolatrous 
daughters of Jezebel : The cavaliers of England 
were likewiſe compared to the rebels of Ireland; 
and protections to the goods and perſons of ſeve- 
ral Pa ifts, which had been granted by the mar- 
quis of Ormond, obliquely hinted. Jerome was ſi- 
— by Launcelot Bulkeley, archbiſhop of Dub- _ 
lin; when the juſtices, to mortify this buſy pre- | 
late, and with a deſign, no doubt, to weaken the 
inflaence of that party in Ireland which favored = 
the King and the Papiſts, ſigned an order requir- 
ing him to continue the ſame lecture without in- 
terruption, until good cauſe was ſhewn unto them P 
to the contrary.— The upper houſe was in- | 
formed by one of their members (the lord 
Howth, a Papiſt ), that Jerome had thrown re- Carte, vol. I. 
flections on their majeſties, and others of that aſ- p. 216. 
ſembly, which deſerved to be taken into conſide- 
ration; and the biſhop of Meath urged his puniſh- 
ment, as a very neceſſary exertion, becauſe, he 
ſaid, the man, in contempt of the authority of 
his proper ſuperior, had been ordered by the lords 
Juſtices to go on with his ſermons : The marquis 
of Ormond moved, That the buſmeſs might be 
referred to a committee: a commitee was accord- 
ingly appointed, which conſiſting of thoſe who 
might be properly called parties againſt Jerome, 
and high ſticklers for the prerogatives of the * 
crown, Jerome was committed by the houſe t =_ 
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5 The parliament, in one of their declarations = 
touching the King's connection with, and favor to, = 
the Iriſh Papiſts, mention his having encreaſed the Poe 
piſh influence in the Iriſh houſe of Lords, by giving 9 
peerages to ſeveral of that profeſſion. Rufbworth. 5 —_— 
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his proſecution at ſeveral times eſpecially gecom. 


mended to the juſtices, The juſtices let the mat- 


ter reſt till the day they intended to prorogue the 


| goon when 4 meſlage was delivered to the 


rd chancellor, importing, That, as the houſe 


had taken examinations in the cauſe, the juſtices 
left it wholly to them to inflict what puniſhment 
they thought proper. The Lords, enraged that 


Jerome ſhould by this artifice eſcape their ven- 
geance, drew up an order, in which they narrated 


the whole buſineis, and again recommended the 
puniſhment of Jerome to the lords juſtices, the 
twentieth of April (the time to which the parlia- 
ment was. prorogued) being too long a date, they 
ſaid, to defer it. 


Tuus whilſt the Scots, nally conſulting their 


aa and intereſt, became an uſeleſs burthen on 
the country, and that matters of this trifling na- 
ture took up the attention of the different parties 
which formed the parliament and ſtate of Ireland, 
the rebels were ſuffered to complete, without in- 
terruption, their civil and military operations. 
Yet, notwithſtanding all the advantages they re- 
ceived from the diſunion and inactivity of the pro- 
teſtants, they got few victories in the field: The 
lord Broghill, Moore, Sir Frederic Hamilton, Sir 
Robert Stewart, Sir Charles Coot, Sir William St. 


Leger, and others, obtained advantages over them 


in almoſt every rencounter ; and the marquis of 
Ormond, after gaining two complete victories at 
Kilruſh and Roſs, had found means to relieve all 
the forts they had beſieged or blogadd 1 in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom. 
Tus length of the d war, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſucceſſes, had occaſioned to 'each 
party a great ſcarcity of all the neceſſaries of lite: 
The whole kingdom, as far as they had power to 


execute their n * been laid waſte in the 


"ms 


_ £4 
+» 2208 
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3 of war ad occaſioned the juſtices to make much 


3 ment had been ſo wholly engroſſed in defending 
= Liberty in England, that, during the courſe of the 
year 1643, a very ſmall <6 pply had been afforded 


of the inconveniencies and hardſhips they had ſu 


expected from the Engliſh parliament. This re- 
monſtrance was preſented to the juſtices by the 
marquis of Ormond (a ſpecial intriguer in all the 


patched by the ſame hand to the court at Oxford. 


2 The parliament cenſure the King on this ſabj ject, 
and eight hundred horſe for the relief of Munſter, un- 


thing was wanting but a commiſſion to the lord Whar- 


SM 


quartered in and about the common roads to Ireland, 


vol. IV. p. 766. 
201 Theſe officers mos before refuſed to conſent that a 


. ng of the rebellion by the Iriſn; the policy Ann. 1644. 
devaſtation z and the care of the Engliſh parlia- | 


to Ireland. The diſtreſſes of the Engliſh amp 
in this country afforded that opportunity Which 
had been long waited for by the King: A remon- 
= ftrance was framed and preſented to the council- 
board, in the name of forty officers employed in 

== the higheſt commands of the army, wy iy 


fered in the ſervice, and the little aſſiſtance to be 


cabals of theſe times), and was too ſerviceable to 
the intended meaſures not to be immediately diſ— 


= The juſtices and council raiſed the ſum of twelve 
hundred pounds by a ſubſcription of plate; but 
this being not ſufficient to ſatisfy thoſe whoſe pre- 
ſent r it was not to be ſatisfied , a r 
5 tory 


and allege, That, having deſigned five thouſand 1 5 


der the command of the lord Wharton, and when no- 


ton, to enable him for that ſervice, no commiſſion 
could be obtained from his majeſty, by reaſon Wwhere- 
of Limerick was wholly loſt, 7 the province of 
Munſter in great diſtreſs; that cloaths provided by the 
parliament for the troops in Ireland were ſeized by his 
majeſty's officers; and that his majeſty's forces were ſo 


that, neither money, cloaths, victuals, or other proviſi- 
ons, could paſs thither with any ſafety. Ruſhworth, 


part 


- 
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Ann 1644. tory petition for protection, in a fulſome low ſtyle 


ment of the town and county of Galway : 
was commanded by captain Willoughby, and garriſon- 
ed by a ſtrong body of Proteſtant troops; yet after- 


pacification with the fort; 
firſt opportunity they broke, and the fort, after an ob- 


of fawning flattery, was ſent by the remonſtrants 
to the King; who, after high expreſſions of ſorrow 
at the gyievances of ſuch noble perſonages, and 


inveighing againſt his rebellious ſubjects in Eng- 


land, from whom, he ſaid, the obſtructions to 


their relief had ariſen, with a promiſe to omit no 


opportunity to relieve this diſtreſſed kingdom of 


Ireland, and encourage and recompenſe ſuch as had 
deſerved ſo eminently of him, he deſired that the 
marquis of Ormond might return his particular 


thanks to the carl of Kildare, Sir Fulk Huncks, 
' colonel Gibſon, and Sir Richard Greenville, all 
men who had been particularly active in raiſing 
the deſired clamor. 


According to the petition ſent dom the re- 


bel afſembly at Kilkenny, a commiſſion under the 


great ſeal of England was diſpatched to the mar- 


quis of Ormond, the earl of Clanrickard (a Pa- 
8 piſt » the earl of Roſcommon, the viſcount 
Habe, 


part of their pay and arrears due ſhould be ſatisfied out 
of the rebels“ lands, though the lords juſtices, and 
other officers of the civil liſt, had ſet them an exam- 
ple, by ſubſcribing conſiderable ſums. 


383. 1 Tg . 
* This Popiſh nobleman was veſted with the govern- 
The fort 


wards fell a ſacrifice to the treachery of the town, who, 


by the authority of Clanrickard, after they had flown 
out into unprovoked acts of rebellion and murder, 


when on the brink of deſtruction obtained an act of 
a pacification which on the 


ſtinate ſiege, was obliged to ſurrender. 

Clanrickard had kept clear of any overt junction 
with the rebels, yet, with an high degree of ſagacity, 
had all the malignancy of the faction: he was well ac- 
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Moore, Sir Thomas Lucas, Sir Maurice Euſtace, Ann. 1644. 
and Thomas Bourk (a Papiſt, brother to the earl of 
= Clanrickard, and an agent at Oxford for the par- 

W ty), authoriſing them to meet with the principals of 
W the rebels, who had ſigned the petition, to receive 

in writing what they had to propound, and to 
tranſmit the ſame to the King. This commiſſion, 
was dated the eleventh of January 1643; and a 
letter was ſent to the lords juſtices, requiring them 

to aſſiſt in the commiſſion, though, at the ſame 
time they had tranſmitted the rebels' petition, # 
they had expreſſed, in very ſtrong terms, the diſ- 
advantage it would be to his majeſty's and the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt to comply with their requeſt. A- 
greeable to the dictates of the commiſſion, a let- 

ter of ſummons was ſent to the ſupreme council 
= at Kilkenny: It met with a ſlight, or rather 

= haughty anſwer; but, by the compliant diſpoſition 


quainted with the ſtrength of the Proteſtant intereſt in 
the Britiſh empire, and knew the conduct and avowed 
aim of the Papiſts would in the end prove unfortunate. 
to themſelves and the King. It was for this reaſon he 
= endeavored to moderate the zeal of his brethren ſo far 
as to wait the reſult of the Oxford counſels : “ I do 
= profeſs myſelf (ſays he to the leaders of the Popiſh fac- 
tion, who preſſed him to join their forces) as faithful 
and conſtant a Roman-Catholic as any covenanter” | 9 
= whatſoever, and perhaps do underſtand the means to 1 
I preſerve it better in the kingdom than many of them = 
who appear with an inconſiderate zeal: It is rather q | 
| 


& feared that the proceedings here have drawn the af- 
fections of many in England from the King, and ren- : 
dered him liable to ſuſpicions, by the pretenſions and — 
E rumours ſpread-in this kingdom. When our actions | * 
ſhall prove to be of advantage to him, or that I ſhall 1 9 
receive the leaſt command, I have not one drop of „ 
blood which ſhall not: be plentifully poured forth in his | | 1 
ſervice; and that I preſume is well known to his ma- | = 
jeſty. Clanrickard*s Memoirs, p. 249, 258. | Wet bo, i 


| ! The ſame who had given an infamous evidence 
| againſt the lord Mountnorris. | 8 | 
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of the King's commiſſioners, and ſome conceſſions 
on the fide of the rebels, a meeting was appointed 
gat Trim on the ſeventeenth of March 1643; when a 
_ writing was delivered to the King's commiſhoners 
by the _ for the rebels, containing a remon- 
ſtrance of their grievances, with a petition for re- 

. dreſs in a free (that is a Popiſh) parliament, unre- 
ſtrained by Poyning's law; and an offer, on ob- 


” of 
Ann. 1644 


"IS 


Could not be ſafe in their perſons or 


185 taining their requeſt, to employ ten thouſand men, 
under experienced commanders, in defence of his 


majeſty's regal rights and e Wen The whole 


remonſtrance, which contains fourteen tedious ar- 
_ ticles, is ſtuffed with notorious falſhoods, except- 
ing ſome pretended injuries which were juſt conſe- 


quences of the rebellion, and grievances which 


concerned both Iriſh Proteſtants and Papiſts, and 


which nothing but the flagitious conduct of the 
latter could have prevented from being redreſſed. 


Tux juſtices, by a letter wherein they repre- 
ſented the cruelties which had been practiſed by 
the Iriſh Papiſts on the Proteſtants, and that they 
0 poſſeſſions, un- 
leſs ſuch advantage ſhould be taken of the rebellion 
as to deprive the former of their lands, and conſe- 


- quently of their power to do miſchief, made ano- : 


ther attempt to diſſuade the King from proceeding 
in the intended treaty; but the vigilant Ormond, 
to prevent his maſter from receiving wy obſtructi- 


on to his deſigns, calling together thoſe members 


ol the council on whom he had an entire influ- 
ence, balanced the juſtices repreſentation by ano- 
ther, in which the difficulties of the ftate and ar- 


my were ſet out in their utmoſt extent; and 


which ended with an opinion, that if conſiderable 


a lette 
whole 
the co 
tion: 
i tunity | 
| Which | 
| what v 
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| lates, a 


ſupplies of money, munition and victuals, were q on ; 
not ſent within a month or two, or if his majeſty 2 af. 
did not, in the mean time, give direction what to i pM! 
do in caſe they were not by that time ſupplied, WM W 
they his „ ſubjects, with the reſt of the as readi 


_ Proteſtants 


Sir Joh 


. . . 3 2 
2 5 


9 „„ "IF 
= Proteſtants of the kingdom, muſt periſh and Ann. 1644. 
be conſumed, and his majeſty e T0 he 
make a new conqueſt, with very great dif- 
advantages. This repreſentation, ee by 
the lord-chancellor- Bolton (who had been im- 
peached by the parliament), the biſhop of Meath, 
the lords Brabazon and Lambert, Sir Francis 
= Willoughby, Sir James Ware, and Sir George 
Wentworth (brother to the late earl of Straf- 
= ford), was not the only means made uſe of by > 
= Ormond to counteract the endeavors of the juſ- „ 
W tices : The officers of the army were again ex, 
cited to manifeſt their diſcontents by a petition 
to the parliament, which had met the twentieth 
= of March 1643. Among the grievances com- 
= plained of, that which carried the moſt plauſible 
appearance was, payments made to the army 
in Spaniſh coin, of leſs value than the Engliſh 
money. The petition being received favorably by 
E the Lords, the parliament, to the diſreputation of 
the juſtices, was ſuddenly prorogued; and the 
& Ormond faction taking advantage of this juſt 
ground of diſcontent, the chancellor, by the 
command and in the name of the lords, wrote 
a letter to the King, acquainting him with the 
whole buſineſs, and expreſſing great diſcontent at 


the conduct of the juſtices in the ſudden proroga- 
von: The King, who had long waited an oppor- 
unity to deprive Sir William Parſons of a power 
wich he had uſed to ſupport the Proteſtant, or 
bat was at this time ſtyled the Puritan intereſt in 
4 | Ireland, againſt the malignancy of Papiſts, pre- 9 
* WW lates, and courtiers, and who, had he continued - 6: 
le | in office, would have been an inſuperable obſtacle - il 
wy do the progreſs on foot, ſent over a commiſſion to .. 


| appoint Sir Henry Tichburn juſtice in his room; 


0 Wh Borlaſe being an eaſy man, who, it was thought, * 
d, vould follow the directions of his new colleague 9 
nc ol as readily as he had done thoſe of his former one. 
ns WO Sir John Temple, Sir Adam Loftus, and Sir Ro- = 


G 2 bert ; 14 
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Ann. I 64h; bert Meredith, were removed from their offices, 


and others, better affected to the cauſe in hand, 

put in their laces: And a committee of the Com- 
mons, which had been ſent over from the parlia- 
ment of England, in obedience to orders from the 
: King, were excluded the council ”, 

Thus TEEN recuſants of figure and Lime, who 
had been confined in the caſtle of Dublin on in- 
dictments for treaſon, were admitted to bail“; 
and a ſecond order ſent to the marquis of Ormond 
to treat for a ceſſation of arms with the rebels 
for one year: But notwithſtanding their famous 
captain O' Neale had been ſuddenly attacked and 
routed by Sir Robert Stewart on the borders of 
Fermanagh, the rebels, conſcious of the King's 
impatience, affected ſuch coyneſs on the ſubject of 
a treaty, that the marquis of Ormond was obli- 


mT he parliament, having heatd that the officers of 
the Iriſh army had had ſecret invitations to repair 
to the King at Oxford, ſent over Mr. Robert Good- 
wyn and Mr. Reynolds, as a committee, to ſecure the 
_ affeCtions of the army. They carried with them twen- 
ty thouſand pounds in money, powder and other ammu- 
_ nition, and were entertained with great civility by 


the juſtices : But their preſence in council ſerving to 


awe thoſe who wiſhed ill to the power of the Engliſh 
parliament and the civil and religious liberties of the 
empire, and to diſcountenance the commiſſion ſent over 
to treat with the rebels, they were, by poſitive com- 


mands from the King, excluded the council. Two 
warrants (under the King's ſign-manual, directed to 
the lords juſtices and the marquis of Ormond) ſoon 
followed for the taking them into cuſtody ; but they 
were ſaved from this inſult. by means of the juſtices, 
who, ſome days before the arrival of the warrants, 
had furniſhed them with a pinnace which carried them 


to the garriſons in the North of Ireland. Carte, vol. I. 
p. 393, & ſeq. 


They had been refuſed this indulgence during the 


late Iriſh adminiſtration. 
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ged to ſend to Kilkenny two Papiſts, his confi- Ann. 1644. 
= gants, viz. the lord Taaffe and colonel John Bar- 
m, to engage them to fave appearances ſo far as 
W to renew their requeſt for a treaty of ceſſation— 
The main point aimed at by the rebels was the 
= having of a new parliament ; an incident which, as 
= the kingdom was circumſtanced, would put the 
= whole power of government into their hands. 
= This they had ſome reaſon to expect from the 
& King's condeſcenſion, and was in a manner under- 
taken by the lord Taaffe *; but the marquis of 
= Ormond not daring to go ſuch lengths, they rece- 
died from this their favorite purpoſe, on the conſi- 
= deration that the ceſſation would eaſe them from 
the burden of the Scotch army, and that the King, 
= aſliſted by their forces and the Proteſtant army in 
Ireland devoted to his intereſt, might be at full 
leiſure to cruſh the parliament of England, and 
thus obtain power to grant them the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of their demands. To prevent all o g 
poſition in the council, Sir William Parſons, Sir = 
John Temple, Sir Adam Loftus, and Sir Robert | 
Meredith, on a charge of treaſon, were commit = 


1643, ſent orders to the juſtices to aſſure his Iriſh ſub- 
& jets in arms, That he was graciouſly pleaſed to diſ- bo 
Z ſolve the preſent parliament, and to call a new one be- | | 
= tween that and the tenth of November enſuing; and | | 

to take a courſe to put all thoſe among them who ſhould. | \8 
be choſen members of the ſaid parliament, into ſuch a 
condition as they ſhould not be prejudiced in their li- 
berty of ſitting and voting. Neither the marquis of _ = 
| Ormond, nor any other of the King's creatures in the. | | 9 
| adminiſtration, had courage to take upon themſelves 5 # 
the odium of ſo ruinous and unpopular a meaſure; ang 
the Judges, having been referred to by the council, | 1 
gave ſuch weighty reaſons againſt it, that it was for the 
| preſent entirely laid aſide. Ryſbworth, vol. V. p. 544. 


| Borlaſe, p. 131. . 


| : ben i 
»The King, in a letter dated the ſecond of July fi 
„ 
ö 
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Ann. 1644: ted doſe priſoners to the caſtle ; and the treaty Ml 
_ ' Ceſſation of ceſſation for one whole year, on the price of 
with the thirty- eight thouſand pounds towards carrying on 


Triſh Papiſts. 


capital crime. Carte, vol. I. p. 442. 


2 The King was in ſuch an hurry to bring the mat- 
ter to this hopeful iſſue, that, before the treaty was 
_ finiſhed, four ſeveral diſpatches were ſent from the 


the war againſt the Proteſtants in England, re- 
commenced and concluded by the marquis of Or- 
mond at Sigginſtown *, on the ſeventh of Septem- 


Tnus 


- Þ The whole general charge againſt theſe privy- 
counſellors was, the having held a good correſpondence 
with the Engliſh parliament; and conſiſted of ſuch 
frivolous particulars, that the lawyers entertained by 
the King at Oxford were of opinion, they could not be 
turned to the purpoſe of bringing them in guilty of any 


court at Oxford to conclude the ceſſation. Borlaſe. 


r Whilſt this treaty was in agitation, one Peter Sca- 
ramp arrived from the Pope with a ſecond ſupply of 


arms and ammunition, and a bull, dated the fifteenth 
of May 1643, granting a general jubilee, and authori- 


 fing an abſolution, to all engaged in the inſurreCtion, 
of all crimes and fins, how enormous ſoever— Soon 
after the receipt of this bull, the Iriſh clergy publiſh- 
ed an excommunication of all thoſe who did not warm- We 
ly engage in the common cauſe, The excommunica- W 
tion contains the following curious paſſages: 4 Our 
hearts would melt in drops of blood, our breaſts may 


ſob out ſighs and inflamed groans, conſidering our bre- 


thren and countrymen, ſo benumbed, ſo miſ-led, and 


ſo blinded as they ſee not, or pretend not to ſee, how 


juſt our quarrel is againſt thoſe Ammons who project 
and thirſt no leſs than our total extirpation, our war be- 
ing rather defenſive than offenſive, defined and decreed 
as juſt and lawful by the public aſſemblies of our zea- 


lous prelates and prime clergymen, approved by his 


lineſs the Pope of Rome, who lately directed to us his 
gracious breves and miſſives, containing his acelamations 


ho- 


and approbation of our endeavors, with his apoſtolical 


benediCtion to all the furtherers of ſo good a ca 


ule, 


and 


caſior 


indigt 


== 009 = ww 0 
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as a \plenary lighten to thoſe i in late of grace wha 


will die in defence of it. We may but weep and la- 


ment, yea never dry our eyes, reflecting on the dulneſs 


of ſome titular Catholics, who ſlightly hear, and con- 


ceive no feeling of, the horrid blaſphemies diſgorged 


and enacted by the malignant party of Puritans in par- 


liament, againſt the myſteries of our Roman-Catholic 
ofeſſions, the ſacrilegious impieties vamped and belch- 
ed out of their infectious breaſts againſt the ſacred name 
of our ſweet Saviour Jeſus—a name to which all knees 
in hell, in earth, in heaven, muſt bow; a name which 
makes the heaven and earth to ſhake, and ſends ſnud- 
dering chillneſs throughout the veins of all infernal _ 


powers. How can we but highly admire, and in our 
admiration burſt out into moſt doleful notes, to ſee our 


moſt gracious ſovereign King (the beſt of princes) his 
royal iſſue, our gracious queen his noble conſort, ſet 

on with fire and ſword, with all affronts, diſhonour, 
and diſgraces proſcribed? But alas! how Charity from 


ſome is gone to endleſs pilgrimage ! Oh Lord, through 
what forbidden paths does paſſion hurry us, when rea- 
ſon is unſeated; which never in Pharoah's or Nebu- 
chadnezzar's obdurated minds was more conſpicuous 
than zit will appear in our refraQory friends, if they 


abjure not themſelves, and reclaim not their hearts 
from their former error We thought it high time to 
apply the moſt efficacious and ſpeedieſt remedy to divert 


ſuch incumbrances, and rectify thoſe crooked members 


in their ruptures and diſlocations, endeavoring to joint 
and befit in their proper ſeats to the body-politic, other- 


wiſe to hack and hew, and ſpare neither trunk nor lord- 


ſhips amongſt you; our duty to God, our paſtoral fune- 


tion, obliging us not only to reduce the ſtrayed ſheep 


into the fold, but alſo to cut the corrupted ſores which 


canker and infeQ the whole and wholeſome compoſi- 


tion, leſt God, who ſweetly hitherto chaſtiſed our flock 


far underneath 'the rate of their demerits, now, by oe- 
caſion of ſo many irritating factions, ſhould ſhew his 
indignation againſt us all. Having, therefore, hitherto 


if -  -.” mae 


Tuvs the Iriſh rebels, who in all quarters had Ann, 1609 
retreated before the —_—_ troops, obtained free 
| . liberty i 
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His TORT OF ENGLAND. 
liberty to enjoy with impunity the habitations and 


ſpoils of the exiled. Proteſtants, to digeſt with ſafe- 


ty their plan of n to ſtrengthen them- 


ſelves by ſtricter confederacies abroad, and to en- 


creaſe their forces at home; whilſt their brave ene- 


my had full leiſure to repine at their fruitleſs vic- 


tories ;' and a number of adventurers, who, on 


the faith of an act of parliament, had ſubſcribed 


large ſums towards the carrying on the war, found 


_ themſelves on the brink of being foiled of their 


l promiſed poſſeſſions 850 2 Deep Was the | reſentment 


_ which 


made uſe of our mildeſt courſes, by frequent admoniti- 


ons, counſels, prayers, and often warnings and exhor- 


tations, now at length, though much againſt our will, 
we reſolve to unſheath the fearful ſword of excommu- 


| nication: And ſo hereby, and by this our preſent act, 


writing, definitive ſentence, and decree, invoking firſt 
the name of God, having his fear before our eyes, ſo 


as we aim at nothing but the amendment of wilful 
tranſgreſſors and cure of putrid members, by virtue of 
the authority which graciouſly was conferred upon us 


by God's divine providence; . by the Catholic apoſtolic 


car-general to Chriſt on earth, his holineſs the Pope of 
Rome, we excommunicate, with a major excommuni- 


Roman church, and the ſupreme governor thereof, vi- 


cation, ipſe fadto. Carte, vol. I. p. 447. Clanrickard's 


paſſed for the levying four hundred thouſand pounds for 
the Iriſh wars; but this not being thought a ſum ſuffici- 


Memoirs, p. 322, & ſeg. WA _ 
In the beginning of the inſurrection, an act had 


ent for the importance of the occaſion, a bill was 


brought in, and paſſed by the King and parliament, to 
raiſe by ſubſcription a million of money, upon the ſe- 


curity of two millions and an half of forfeited lands in 


Ireland, to be aſſigned by lot to the ſubſcribers, and to 


be enjoyed by them and their heirs as ſoon as both 


| houſes of parliament ſhould declare the rebellion to be 


ended; the King was tied up from diſpoſing of forſeit- 


ed lands; all grants made or to be made by the crown 


of goods or lands of rebels, ſince the twenty-third of 
| 5 . October 
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ä EL E$:k. «op 
= which the Proteſtants all over the Britiſh empire, Ann. 1644. 
Ws excepting thoſe who, were particularly engaged on 
== the fide. of royalty, entertained of this act of the 
- WS King. When the parliament of England heard of 
tte tranſaction, they ſet forth a declaration of the 
n Odtober 1641, were declared null and void; and all 
1 RX pardons which ſhould be granted after the ſaid day to 
any of the rebels, before attainder, without the aſſent 
roc both houles, to be adjudged of none effect; the ſur- 
N == vey, admeaſurement, and allotment of the forfeited 
4 = lands to the ſubſcribers were placed in the power of 
commiſſioners, to be appointed by the Lords and Comm BB 
mons in parliament, who were inveſted with authority 
to regulate the plantations, to create corporations, to 
= ere churches, and to maintain preaching miniſters 
» ME within the fore-mentioned bounds. This bill, which 
= reſtrained the King from granting any conditions to the 
» 7 rebels, was paſſed by him among others intended to be 
t = reſcinded or diſregarded as occaſion ſerved: And : 
oO WE though, to perſuade his parliament to conſent to his 9 
journey to Ireland, he mentioned that intention as an — 
= encouragement to the adventurers, of whoſe intereſt, 4 
be ſaid, he would be always very careful, yet the re- | i 
bels conſidered it in ſo different a light, that they impa- 


5 tiently expected the King's preſence, as a certain pre- 
f lude towards a treaty which was to ſecure to them the 
F pardon. of their crimes, and the poſſeſſion of their de- 


mands. The earl of Clanrickard, governor of the 
= town and county of Galway, on the report of the 

g | King's intended viſit, had the boldneſs to apply to the 4 

lords juſtices for obtaining a ceſſation of arms until the 

King's pleaſure was farther declared: The juſtices re- 
turned anſwer, That his lordſhip's motion being on the 
ſuppoſition that his majeſty intended to receive the re- 

F bels to grace, they doubted whether it would ſtand with 
: the honor and greatneſs of the King eaſily to hearken. 

” WW to ſupplication, before ſharp puniſhment had ſomewhat | 
1 | fatisfied the world that he was really ſenſible of the ſuf- 
8 ferings of his good people, and the unparalleled ra- 
pines, murders, and oppreſſions of his wantonly-affec- 

| ted ſubjects. Parl. Hiſt. Memoirs and Letters of the 

f Marguis of Clanrickard, % 
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90 : HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1644- infringement of their authority, devolved to them 
Huſbands's both by act of parliament and his majeſty's com- 
Colletions, miſſion under the great ſeal; that the ceſſation 


. nt co would prove diſhonorable to the public faith of the ve 
P. % Ped kingdom, elude the acts and ordinances of parlia- ch 
ment made for the forfeiting of the rebels' lands, 4 

give them time and opportunity to recruit their a! 

beaten forces, to ſtrengthen themſelves with fo: #h 


_ reign ſupplies of men, proviſion, and ammuniti- 60 
on, and ruin the poor exiled Proteſtants, who =# 
muſt continue begging their bread, whilſt their 
oppreſſors enjoyed their lands and houſes. They 
farther complained, that the wants of the army, lune 
craftily made a pretext to cover ſuch pernicious [MR fome 

_ counſel, had been occaſioned by the King; ſhips ark 
going for Ireland with victuals having been ſtop- 4 8 
ped by his majeſty's warrant; the parliament's of 
meſſengers for loans and contributions, taken and jtriſt 


impriſoned; and, from thoſe counties which were han 
under the power of the King's army, not one as tl 
penny of either loan or contribution been ſuffered wor 
to be ſent to Ireland. Every man,“ ſays the one 
_ parliament in a previous declaration, © may con- at Fo 
ſtrue what was meant by his majeſty's not con- paſl 
ſenting that the parliament ſhould ſend a commit- the 

tee into Ireland the laſt year, to endeavor the car- Bra 


Tying on the war againſt the rebels, upon the pre- maj 
tence that the earl of Leiceſter, who is yet re- thr 
maining at Oxford, was preſently to go over thi- WM t<0 


| x . . 1 . | 20 2 | to 

* In this declaration, which was publiſhed previous wh 
to the taking place of the treaty of ceſſation, is narra- HY 
WL eee anc 

ted the quaſhing the ſubſcriptions endeavored by the a 
committee; the treatment the committee met with; - 


the large importation of Iriſh rebels into England, en- 1 
liſted in the King's army, and in great favor at Oxford. 3 fle 
—By the teſtimony of Sir William Brereton, knight of ET: 
the ſhire for the county of Cheſter, there oy in ; 
| 71 i une 


Ar es Fr 
+ 7 To EC A817 : 


_ rength of the King and parliament. Death and 

charafter of Mr. Pym. —T he King ſummons an 
- aſſembly of peers and other members of parliament 
at Oxford. — Proceedings of the parliament, and 
the Oxford afſembly.—Fruitleſs negociation of the 
count of Harcourt. —l[nvaſion of the Scots — Mi- 
\ BY Hitary operations. — Diſtreſſes of the earl of Eſſex 
== and his army.— Battle of Marſton- Moor, —T he 


June 1643, many Iriſh rebels at Werral in Cheſhire, 
= ſome whereof acknowledged they had waſhed their 
hands in the blood of ſeveral Engliſh and Scotch in 
= Ireland. John Dod, an Iriſh miniſter, depoſed at the 
bar of the houſe of Commons, That, during his ſtay 
of ſeven weeks at Oxford, he ſaw a great number of 
Iriſh rebels, whom he very well knew to have had a 
hand in the moſt barbarous actions of that rebellion ; 
as the daſhing of ſmall infants.in pieces, the ripping up 4 
women with child, and the like: Among theſe was = 
one Thomas Brady, who, at Turbet 1n Ireland, with- 
in ſeven miles where the ſaid Dod lived, as thirty-ſix | 
old men, women, and children, not able to flee, were 3g 
_ paſſing over a bridge, cauſed them to be thrown into 
the water, where they were all drowned: that this 
Brady was now at Oxford, in great favor, and ſerjeant- 
major to colonel Piercy's regiment ; that he ſaw there 
three Franciſcan friars, and three Jeſuits, who had liſ- 
ted themſelves in the lord Dillon's troop, and were cal- 
led cornets; that there were daily and public meetings 
at maſs in every ſtreet there; that Sir John Dungan, 
a man accuſed of high-treaſon in Ireland, who fled in- 1 
to England, had a commiſſion for a troop of horſe, =_ 
with the lord Barnewall of Trimbleſton and his fon; _ = 
and a fon of the lord Netterville; that, as near as he 
could compute, there were then at Oxford above three: 9 
thouſand rebels; and that moſt of the King's life. 
guard were Iriſh. It is worth notice, that theſe tran- = 
ſactions paſſed during the time lord Falkland ſerved the i 
King at Oxford as ſecretary of ſtate, _ 
” cit16s 
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HISTORY. OF ENGLAND: | 
cities of York and Newcaſtle taken by the 2 
ment 's forces. Second hattle of Newberry. 


; Propoſitions of peace. — Treaty at Uxbridge — 
ah FJ al,  FROCUIIONs and charatter of Laud. 5 


So. TRY \HE parliament, by ring hh their . 


Strength of _ 
the king and nity to raiſe himſelf from a condition which had 
partment. excited their contempt, to a pitch of power for- 


midable to his own party. But for the ſiege of 


Gloceſter, the Liberty of Great Britain had been 
extinct; and though that memorable interruption 


had checked the high career of the King's fortune, 


at this period he was more than upon an even 
footing with his adverſaries: With five armies in 


the field, all the northern parts of England, ex- 
cept Hull! in Yorkſhire, were ſubject to his autho- 


rity; in the Weſt, Plymouth alone (with two 
ſmall fhing-towns, Poole and Lyme) reliſted the 


power of his arms; the whole principality of 
Wales, except the maritime towns of Pembroke- 
ſhire, were at his devotion ; and in Shropſhire, 


_ Cheſhire, and Lancaſhire, | the PRE were 
5 not ſtrong. 2 * 

Death and 

character of had, by the more common courſe of nature, re- 
Mr. Pym. ceived this year a conſiderable loſs in the death of 
their illuſtrious member John Pym, who incurred 
RNuſhworth, a premature mortality by the exceſſive fatigues of 
vol. V. p.376, body and mind he had undergone in the ſervice of 


& ſeq. the public. As his patriotiſm and integrity were 
book the moſt 'exemplary kind, and his merits to 
his party highly eminent, his death was very 

ly lamented by the parliament and their 

adherents, and furniſhed equal matter of rejoicing 


univerſa 


to the royaliſts; who, among many impotent at- 


tempts to ſully his unblemiſned fame, proclaimed 
him a monument of divine vengeance, and that 


he was ſtrieken with that loathſome diſeaſe called 
the 


Lad 


= the 
vantages, had given the King an opportu- 


= fortu 
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CHARLES T1. 


the TRA pediculsfis : It was part of the ſuperſti- Ann. 1644. 
tion of this age to aſcribe every extraordinary inci- 
dent to the {ſpecial providence of God: To refute, 
therefore, this idle report, the dead body of Mr. 
Pym. was for ſome time expoſed to public vie-; 
and afterwards interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, to 
which place he was carried by ſix members of the 
lower houſe, and attended by moſt of the Lords 
and Commons fitting at Weſtminſter *.—Atten- 
tion to the buſineſs of the commonwealth had ſo 
entirely engroſſed the whole man, that his private 
fortune, equally neglected with his health, at the 
time of his deceaſe was at fo low an ebb, that 
= the parliament expended a conſiderable ſum in the 
payment of his debts? ; an evidence which, with 
frugal manners and ſimplicity. of life (the charac- 


teriſtic of the party) was of itſelf ſufficient to con- =_ 
fute the calumnies of his enemies, who accuſed — 4H 
him of raiſing conſiderable ſums by the acceptance 9 


of bribes, and other diſhoneſt practices © : Before 

the tribunal of parliament he had been exculpated Parl. Bin. 

from the ſcandal which the royaliſts would have vol. XII. 

= fixed upon him; but he was to far moved with p- 379, & ſeꝗ · 
E their malignity as to publiſh, a little while before 
his death, a Vindication of his Conduck. In . 


The houſe of Commons SAD an 0 That a 
monument ſhould be prepared for him at the expence of 
the commonwealth; that he ſhould be interred in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, without any charge for breaking open 
the ground; and that the ſpeaker, with the whole 
houſe, ſhould accompany his body to interment. Jour- 
nals of the Commons. 1 

b The Commons undertook to pay all the debts of + | 
Mr. Pym, not exceeding ten thouſand pounds. This i 
was a very munificent donation, conſidering the pre- 
ſent neceſlities of the parliament. Journals of the Com- 


mont. by 
© Beſides his otixate fortune, he enjoyed a faliry | 
from his office of maſter of the ordnance. Sn = 
with 1 

4 


94 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1644. with much modeſty of language and ſentiment, 
be compares his fate to that of the Roman Cicero: 
I will not,“ ſays he, © be fo arrogant as to pa- 
rallel myſelf to that worthy ; yet my caſe, if we 
may compare leſſer things with great, hath to his 
 _ _ _ very near reſemblance; the reaſon I am ſo much 
'* +  maligned and reproached by ill- affected perſons 
being, becauſe I have been forward in advancing 
the affairs of the kingdom, and have been taken 
notice of for that forwardneſs; they out of their 
malice converting that to a vice, which, without 
| boaſt be it ſpoken, I eſteem my greateſt virtue.” 
Mr. Pym, from his experience in the forms of 
parliament, his knowledge of the law and conſti- 
tution, his powers of argument, oratory, and elo- 
cution, and his known honeſty and integrity, en- 
Icqoyed an unrivalled authority in the lower houſe ©. 
| Wood's — According to the account given by Anthony 
| , Atnene, Wood, an author ſhamefully prejudiced againſt all 
wh II. p. 3% thoſe who affected the popular cauſe, Mr. Pym 
ed. Was, at a very early period of life, admired for 
the pregnancy of his parts, and was ſtyled by Fitz- 
Seoffrey, the poet, Phæbi deliciæ, Lepos puelli. 
The {ame author informs us, that to Somerſetſhire 
belongs the honor of his birth; and that he left 
behind him of literary performances, beſides his 
ſpeeches in parliament, A Vindication from the 
Aiperſions of Malignants '; a tract, entitled, The 
Kingdom's Manifeſtation * ; and other works. 


4 Lord Clarendon, to ſupport the opinion that Mr. 
Pym had the contrary vice to theſe virtues, mentions 
his having preſerved ſeveral perſons from cenſure, who 
were under the ſevere diſpleaſure of the two houſes, as 
a ſuſpicious circumſtance that he had accepted bribes. 
Thus acrimoniouſly partial is this author againſt all 
9 tmhoſe who acted in oppoſition to his views and intereſt. 
Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 353. „ 
* Quarto, London, 16433. London, 1643. 
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from their refuſal, a letter *, ſigned by the prince 


Waris T the parliament rewarded every degree Ann. 1644. 
of merit with a liberal hand, they were no leſs ſe- 

vere and impartial in the puniſhment of offences: 
Nathaniel Fiennes, a man of great eſtimation in 


W the houſe of Commons, both for his own perſonal 


endowments, and his father the lord Say's reputa- 


BE tion, was, by the determination of a court of war, 


condemned to loſe his head for cowardice of con- 
duct in the defence of Briſtol ; and though he ob- 


N | tained a pardon from the general, yet (being inca- 


pacitated from ſerving in the army) he ſubmitted _ . 
to a temporary baniſhment till the ſhame attend- | 


ing his ſentence was a little effaced from the me- 

= mory of the public. A diſcipline thus ſevere and 
juſt, as it made the parliament terrible to their 
enmies, fo it inſpired their partiſans with the ut= 


moſt reverence and devotion. 


[ Io abate the veneration very generally paid to The King 
this aſſembly, and to avail himſelf of the name of ſummons an 


parliament to levy thoſe large ſums which were ne- aſſembly of 
ceſſary for the enſuing important campaign, the Peers and 
King had ſummoned to Oxtord all the members of other mem- 
either houſe who adhered to his intereſt. As it e _ 
had been intimated to him, that there was no pro- Oxford. 
bability the two houſes at Weſtminſter would ever 
treat with the members which ſhould meet at Ox- 

tord, and that he might expect great advantages 


of 
Lord Clarendon tells us, That the King, on being 


adviſed to the expedient of calling the members to Ox- 
ford, was at firſt in ſome apprehenſion that ſuch a con- 


flux of perſons, who would look to enjoy the privilege F 


of parhament in their debates, might, inſtead of doing 
him ſervice, do many things contrary to it; and ex- 
ceedingly apprehended, that they would immediately 
enter upon ſome treaty of peace which would have no 
effect, yet, whilſt it was in ſuſpenſe, would hinder. his 
preparations for the war: „And though a 
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Ann. 1644. of Wales, the duke of York, forty-three lords, 
f and an hundred and eighteen proſcribed members 
Proceedings of the houſe of Commons, was ſent to the Earl of 
of the parlia- Eſſex, purporting, That it was their earneſt deſire 
ment and the ſome perſons ſhould be appointed, on either part, 


„ al- to treat of ſuch a peace as might yet redeem their 


Eſſex, by the directions of the committee of ſtate, 


returned the follbwing anſwer: That he could not 
communicate the letter he had received to the aſ- 


ſembly of parliament, becauſe it was neither ad- 
: dreſſed to them, nor they acknowledged in it. 'To 
Rap in. carry on the farce concerted between the King and 
Ruſhworth, his council, a ſecond letter was written to the earl 
Huſbands's of Eſſex, deſiring a ſafe- conduct to Weſtminſter 
Collections. 

| King concerning a treaty of peace. As there was 
the ſame ſtudied attectation to avoid being 


ſays lord Clarendon, & more defired. peace than the 


King, yet he had no mind that a multitude ſhould be 
conſulted upon the conditions of it.” The ſame author 


_ aſſerts, That the following arguments obviated the 


King's objection; viz. that the perſons who had the 
duty to obey his majeſty* s ſummons could be none but 
ſuch as had already abſented themſelves from Weſtmin- 
ſter, and, having thereby incurred the reſentment of 
thoſe who remained there, would not bring ill and trou- 


bleſome humors with them to diſturb that ſervice which | | 


could only preſerve them; but, on the contrary, 
would unite and conſpire together to make the King 


doubt but they would be inclined to, nor would it be 


fit for his majeſty to oppoſe) there could be no inconve- 
nience, ſince their appearing in it would but draw re- 


proach from thoſe at Weſtminſter, who would never 


give them any anſwer, nor look upon them under any 


notion but as private perſons and deſerters of the par- 

liament, without any qualification to tre 5 or to be 
treated with; which would provoke thoſe at Oxford, 
| and by degrees {tir up more animoſities . them. 


Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. * 
the 


country from the brink of ruin. The earl of 


for two meſſengers, deſigned to be ſent by the 


ſuperior to his and their enemies: And as to the advan- 
cing any propoſitions to peace (which there could be no 


= previo 
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Ws the parliament in this ſecond letter as in the firſt, Ann. 1644. 
de anſwer returned was, That, when a ſafe-con- Ee 
duct for the King's meſſengers ſhould be demand- 

ed of the two houſes, the earl of Eſſex would 
ME fhew his willingneſs to farther any way which 

might produce a good underſtanding between his 

W majcſty and his faithful and only council the par- 
= This refuſal produced from the King a meſſage 
directed to the Lords and Commons fitting at 
= Weſtminſter : But as he took care, in his offers 
td treat of peace, to ſignify that his conduct in 
this point was directed by the Lords and Com- 
mons aſſembled at Oxford, and, according to a 
previous aſſertion in his proclamation of ſummons“, 
inſinuated that the two houſes ſitting at Weſtmin- 
ſter were not a legal convention, the parliament 
= refuſed all treaty upon ſuch terms: They would 
never own, they ſaid, the members who had de- _—_ 
ſerted them. Moreover, they thought themſelves 
bound to let his majeſty know, that, as their con- _ 
tinuance as a parliament was ſettled by law, they Y || | 
were reſolved with their lives and fortunes to 1 
maintain their juſt rights and power; and did be- 
| ſeech him to be aſſured, that his royal and hearty 
concurrence would be the moſt effectual and rea- 
dy means to procure a firm and laſting peace, 


SY TW " 8  %» %F 


*The King had iſſued out two proclamations on the 
ſubject of ſummoning the members of parliament to 
Oxford. 'The firſt was publiſhed on the twentieth of 
June 1643; it forbad obedience to the parliament at 
Veſtminſter, and offered pardon to the members of 
both houſes, with exceptions. The ſecond was pub- 
liſhed on the threatened invaſion of the Scots, on the 
twenty-ſecond of December in the ſame year 1643; 
and offered pardon to all the members of either houſe 
who ſhould appear at the city of Oxford before or on 
the twenty-ſecond day of January. Parl. Hift. vol. XII. 
p. 303, & ſeg. vol. XIII. p. 4, & /cg. 
Oh IV. +, 
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98 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann, . * of begetting a right underſtanding between 


E This letter calls the parliament 66 4 pretended par. 
liament;“ 


his majeſty and his people; without which his been 
moſt earneſt profeſſions, and their moſt real inten- powet 
tions, concerning the ſame, muſt neceſſarily be the O 
fruſtrated : ** And in caſe,” added they, © your againt 
majeſty's three kingdoms ſhould by reaſon thereof houſe: 
remain in this {ad and bleeding condition, tending WF yoted 
to their ruin, your myelty cannot be the laſt nor maini 
the leaſt ſufferer,” . che ra 
Tux aſſembly at Oxford, e in what they = of Ef 
| We their repeated ſolicitations for peace, pub- WE ſeal, « 
ſhed two long declarations : One contained the © to the 
| hiftory of the fore-mentioned proceeding ; and the @ Gn. 
other, with many acrimonious aſperſions on the Ty 
conduct of the parliament, tended to prove it no ed to 
free convention. Theſe performances are ſo frivo- were 
lous and quibbling, fo ſtuffed with contradictions, che K 
and fo like thoſe which had been already ſet forth levied 
on the ſame ſubject, that it was eaſy to diſcern ple wi 
from what ng quarter they came. The exciſe 
parliament, on their fide, publiſhed a manifeſto, WW No 
wherein they ſhewed, from the ſtyle of the let- bly ha 
tees written to the earl of Eſſex, from expreſſions mony 
in the King's late meſſage, and eſpecially from an them 
intercepted letter of the lord Digby * „that, oe impor 
the | 
1 | To fix on their antagoniſts the imputation of trea- N amen 
ſon, the aſſembly at Oxford lay down poſitions which We tor ſor 
' forbid, on any occaſion, oppoſition to the King; and Wt time o: 
then contradiQrily aſſert, that they will defend with not ſuf 
tbeir lives and fortunes the laws and liberties of the of all h 
kingdom, and particularly the ſtatutes paſſed in the be- nov 
ginning of this parliament. The fame abſurdities are ord; 
to be found in the anſwer of the nobility and gentry of dom v 
Northumberland to the committee of both kingdoms 3. 
marching with the Scotch army: It was the ſtyle of * 
all the King's publications, and the univerſal jargon 6: | ordinar 
his party. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XIII. p. 39, & ſeq. P. 57: 3 
275 ſions. 
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; © the ſpecious color of propoſing peace, a "ſnare had Ann. 1646. 
been laid to engage them tacitly to diſavow their 


power and authority. On the firſt meeting of | 
che Oxford aflembly, they paſſed ſome angry votes ! 
1a gainſt the Scots; and, on the refuſal of the two 3 
' WE houſes at Weſtminſter to treat, they likewiſe | A 
; WE voted, That all thoſe Lords and Commons yet re- 9 
maining at Weſtminſter, who had conſented to 7 
de Wik ing forces under the command of the earl 4 
of Eſſex, or to the making and uſing a new great 1 
- WE fcal, or had been abetting, aiding, and aſſiſting f 
© WW to the invaſion of the Scots, were guilty of trea- 4 
e ſon. FL 5 1 
e Tauss Wenn paſſed, the aſſembly proceed- 1 
oed to the more important buſineſs for which they * 
- WW were ſummoned: They made a kind of grant to a 
„che King of one hundred thouſand pounds, to be 1 
1 WE levied by way of loan; and, following the exam- 9 
n ple which the parliament had ſet them, laid an 9 
c We exciſe on beer, wine, and other commodities. 'Y 
, WW NorwirusrTanDin the zeal which this aſſem- F 
- WE bly had manifeſted for the King's ſervice, the har- | 
's mony and confidence which appeared. between 4 
n WW them was far from real: The King had in vain 1 
1 . ee them to aſſume to themſelves Glely q 
ec 1 
,- latherit 8 Jai ſays, That to be admitted by the King 1 
h for erde more conſiderable than he hath a long | 
d nume owned them for, is a point which his majeſty may 9 
h MW not ſuffer them to gain, without ſubverting the grounds 11 
\o of all his late proceedings againſt them, and that which ih 
e- be now went upon, viz. the calling a parliament at Ox- be 
re ford; upon the effect whereof all the eyes of the king- 1 
Wl dom were fixed. Parflamentary Hi ſtory, vol. XIII. . # 
Ns Bw l 
of ap The Pee at this time paſſed a — | 3 
of ordinance, enjoining every family within the bills 4 
„ ef mortality to forbear, for three months, one meal F 


| p week, and to contribute its value to the public occa- = 
BT | 9 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
the name of the parliament of England , or to 
declare the aſſembly at Weſtminſter an illegal 


convention ; and though he had again and again 
recommended to them an entire truſt and confi- 


dence in him, as a better expedient for the peace 


and preſervation of the kingdom than fears and 


TS jealouſies, yet they diſcovered ſo much of the lat- 


ter of theſe affections, as to petition him to reprint 


| ' the proteſtation he had made at the head of his 


army at Wellington, with his declarations con- 
cerning his reſolutions to maintain and defend the 


true reformed Proteſtant religion; that he would 


again promiſe to call a national ſynod, to eftabliſh 


the government and peace of the church, to whom 


' ſhould be recommended a care for the eaſe of 


tender conſciences; that he would again promiſe 


to keep inviolable the laws of the land; that he 
would declare the ſincerity of his royal heart con- 
cerning his intention to conſult often with parlia- 


ments; that he would promiſe to conſent to an 


act to ſecure the ſubject from loans, taxes, and 


other impoſitions, which had been ſubmitted to as 
exigencies of war and neceſſity ; and that he would 
retain his pious endeavors to procure the peace of 
the kingdom, nor ſuffer them to be removed by 
ny advantages, or proſperous ſucceſs. It is ma- 
nifeſt from the conduct of this aſſembly, that 


'm & We are far from diſſolving,“ ſays this aſſembly 


in one of their declarations, © or attempting the diſſo- 


reſented the caution of this a 


- parliament,” N 


lution of this parliament, or the violation of any act 
made and confirmed by his majeſty's royal aſſent in this 
parliament.” This prudence, which ſeems newly ac- 
quired by the party, and which probably proceeded 


from the King's declaration after the ſurrender of Briſ- 


tol, was far from anſwering his hopes or intention of in- 


validating the acts he had paſſed, on the preſumption 


of their having been obtained - illegal methods. He 
fembly ſo highly as to 
term them, in a letter to his queen, his“ mungrel 


though 


as vote 


| fifted « 


day of 
Weſftr 


only t; 
there 


dred v 


the ſe 


advant 
of tho 


I the ſe 


memb 


, _- rot; 
| though they had exerted their utmoſt endeavors Ann. 1644. 
to ſupport the royal cauſe, yet, in their own judg- 
ment, it was at the peril of the Liberties of the 
conſtitution, whoſe ſecurity they ſacrificed to pri- 

vate intereſt, paſſion, and prejudice. Having 

$ finiſhed the . for which they were ſummon- 

| ed, they were prorogued, on the ſixteenth of April 

1644, to the enſuing month of October, after hay- 

ing fat near three montbs. ä 
_ AmoNncsT the fruitleſs tentatives for a peace, Fruitleſs ne- 
which ſhould reinſtate the King in the poſſeſſion gociation of 
of his prerogatives, the count of Harcourt was the count of 
ſent, with the title of ambaſſador- extraordinary, Harcourt. 3 
= to England. After ſame conferences had paſſed BY 
between him and the King, he ſignified in writing Parl. Hiſt. 
to the earl of Northumberland, That, having pro- vol. XII. b 
poſed to his majeſty, from the king and queen- re- P. 444. 
gent of France, the making a peace with his ſub- _ # 
= jects, he found him diſpoſed to enter into negoci- 
ation; and that if both houſes would let him (the 
count of Harcourt) know the cauſe which had ob- 
liged them to have recourſe to arms, he would 
gladly interpoſe to pacify differences, by expedi- 
ents the moſt conformable to the ancient laws, 
cuſtoms, and ordinances of this realm which 
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They met on the firſt of January 1643. The 
houſe-of Peers contained twice the number of members 
as voted at Weſtminſter; the houſe of Commons con- 
ſiſted of about one hundred and forty.——OQOn the very 
day of this meeting, there was a call of both houſes at 
Weſtminſter ; when, in the houſe of Peers, remained 
only twenty-two members; in the houſe of Commons 
there were preſent two hundred and eighty ; one hun- 
dred were employed in the ſervice of the parliament in 
the ſeveral counties. The parliament had taken the 
advantage of their new great ſeal to ſupply the place 
of thoſe members of the lower houſe who had deſerted 
the ſervice, and at this time expelled fifty of their 
members. Hbitlock. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XIII. p. 28. 

„ z. could 
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Ann. 1644. could be propoſe ed on all parts. To this imperti- 
It 


nent interpoſition the parliament condeſcendingly 


A briſk declaration on his behalf, and, if the ar” 
| =P [ 


 atifivered®, That the Lords and Commons aſſem- at the 
dled in the parliament of England would always . ſpring 
with due reſpect acknowledge ſuch good affections tende 
as from the king his maſter, or the queen his miſ- diefen 
treſs, ſhould be at any time expreſſed to the King ward. 
and realm of England; that they deſired nothing of for 
more than ſuch a peace as might as well procure mar c] 
© honor and happineſs to the King, as the preſerva- to D. 
tion of the true reformed religion, the privileges Scots 
olf parliament, and the Liberty of the ſubject, IM forag: 
and when the prince D'Harcourt ſhould, from and great 
in the name of the king his maſter, propoſe any York! 
thing to the Lords and Commons aſſembled in the el; 
parliament of England, they would do thereupon did ne 
that which ſhould be fit, and which ſhould juſtify ſhould 
their proceedings to all the world. The court not that K 
caring to own the two houſes for a parliament, no j eſty i 
credentials were produced; and thus finiſned this Wa 

; frivolous buſineſs . „ | : wt x 

„ eu. to the 
(EE Tur = witho! 

| behalf 
8 The parliament, on two different oats ons, Thew- author 
ed great ſpirit in their conduct to this ambaſſador. WF enteri; 
Walter Mountague, a Papiſt, and one of the queen's WWF King, 
moſt active agents, attempted a paſſage to Oxford, by We thing 
putting himſelf in a diſguiſed character among the am- he had 
baſſador's retinue; but he had not been landed four-and- both 
twenty hours before he was apprehended and committed Kin g. 

to the Tower, and the parliament abſolutely refuſed to groun 
deliver him up. On the count D*Harcourt's ſetting out matter 
for Oxford, his coach and baggage were ſearched for Prencl 
letters; and bis packets being afterwards preſented to queen- 

_ the parliament for the obtaining paſſes for a fafe-con- on the 
duct, ſome ſuſpected letters were taken out and open- had be 
ed. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XII. p. 413, eg. 83 ted wi 
Clarendon ſays, That the King was much difap- partict 
pointed in the effe dds of this embaſſy; that he expected mente 

the court of France would by this embaſſador have made ployed 


? 


= Tut military operations of this year were be- Ann. 164% 
gun by the Scots, who, having entered England Invaſion of 
nat the cloſe of the year 1643, very early in the the Scots. 

W ſpring ſummoned the town of Newcaſtle to ſur- 

tender: The town of Newcaſtle ſtanding upon its 

defence, they paſſed the Tyne and advanced for- 

W ward. The marquis of Newcaſtle, with an army Feb, 22. 

ol fourteen thouſand men, harraſſed them in their 
march by frequent ſkirmiſhes, and at length retired 

to Durham. To this place he was followed by the 

Scots, who began to be reduced to difficulties for 

W forage and proviſion, when, on the alarm of a 


great victory gained by Sir Thomas Fairfax in 
7 Yorkſhire, the earl of Newcaſtle, apprehenſive for 
1 did not return to their regular obedience, that they 
Y ſhould have found no correſpondence or reception in 
f that kingdom; and that they would really aſſiſt his ma- 


jeſty in ſuch manner as he ſhould propoſe: But that, 
& contrary to theſe hopes, the ambaſſador, after a jour- 
E ney or two to Oxford, and ſome perfunQory addreſſes 
to the two houſes, returned to France re infelta, and 
without the leaſt expreſſion of diſlike, on his maſter's = 
behalf, of their proceeding. We are told by the ſame 5 9 


author, that the court of France dexterouſly avoided 1 
entering into a league offenſive and defenſive with the F 
King, on the pretext that it would not appear a generous * j 
thing to preſs the King, in his diſtreſs, to an act which 4 
he had made ſcruple of conſenting to heretofore, when 1 
both crowns were equally proſperous; and that the | | 


King's great expectations on the part of France were 
grounded on the deceaſes of cardinal Richlieu and his "F 


maſter, the late king of France; on the change of the 3 
French miniſtry, and the perſonal kindneſs which the =_ 
queen-regent had expreſſed for the queen of England; 5 5 


on the revocation of Monſieur la Ferte Senneterre, who 1 
had been long reſident in England, and ſtrongly connec- _—_— 
ted with the parliament, recalled at this time by the jo 
particular deſire of Charles, whoſe queen was compli- : 
mented with the nomination of the perſon to be em © 
ployed in his place. Clar. Hift. vol. II. p. 308, & ſeq. | 
A che — 
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tend that coaſt, a large number of Iriſh, both 
Proteſtants and Papiſts, landed at Moſtyn in 
North- Wales: They had * ſent over by the 
marquis of Ormond to aſſiſt the King; and were 


den thaw ſo ſwelled a little river which divided 


Anite his forces: The weaker diviſion of his army 
being charged by Sir Thomas Fairfax on the one 


the city of York, and that himſelf ſhould be en- 
cloſed between two armies, made a ſudden re- 
Towns the end of the month of November 


| ter the taking the caſtles of Lewarden, Beeſton, 


conſiderable body of the parliament's troops, ga- 
_ thered together at Middlewich, and laid ſiege to 


for the parliament. To prevent their farther pro- 
greſs, Sir Thomas Fairfax aſſembled, in Yorkſh 


other ſcattered troops, who had been routed at 
_ Middlewich, advanced to Nantwich. The roya- We 
_ liſt army, inſolent with their victories, had enter- 


forces, and carried on the ſiege without making 


King's forces, for the ſpoil and cruelties they commit- 
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in the laſt year, when, from the roughneſs of the i bf 
ſeaſon, the parliament's ſhips could no longer at- 


put under the command of the lord Byron d. Af- 


Acton, and Dedington-Houſe, they defeated a 


Nantwich, the only remaining place which held 


Ire 


and the adjacent parts, an army of three thouſand We 
men, and, joining with Sir William Brereton, and We 


tained a profound contempt for the parliamentary 


any motion to receive the enemy. On finding 
that Sir Thomas Fairfax was come with a reſolu- 
tion to fight, they began to draw off; but a ſud- 


their army, that the general, with the greateſt 


part of the horſe and ſome of the foot, was com- 
pelled to march four or five miles before he could 


| fide, and by the town on the other, Was immedi- 
The Iriſh troops were notorious, even among the 


ted. Wohithk, 9 55 9 
. . ately 


<< XA ROLES 1 


ture an encounter, retired, with the horſe and foot 
under his command, to Cheſter. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, after this victory, by which he had taken 
priſoners near fifteen hundred common ſoldiers *, 
with their officers, returned to Vorkſhire, where 


ſon to the lord Falconbridge, whom the earl of 
| Newcaſtle had left a conſiderable command. This 
was the alarm which called back the earl of New- 
caſtle from attending the Scotch army ; who find- 


and; fat down before the city of York. 

Six Ralph Hopton, now made a peer, with an 
army of ſix thouſand men, encouraged by a par- 
ty of malecontents, endeavored to break into Suſ- 
ſex, Kent, and the ſouthern aſſociation; but was 


a conſiderable defeat. 
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under the commands of the earl of Eſſex and Sir 
William Waller were completed on a better foot- 


8 The Iriſh forces, on whoſe aſſiſtance in "ORE cam- 
paign the King had fo much depended, and for which he 
had hurried on the ceſſation, never did him the ſmalleſt 
ſervice, but were all cut off and diſperſed in different 
places. Beſides the numbers who were deſtroyed and 
taken priſoners in this engagement, fifteen hundred were 


tanks, and joined the parliament forces. Whitlock. 


| conſiſted of twelve thouſand foot and three thouſand 


"Waller: of ſeyen thouſand foot and fifteen hundred 
horſe and dragoons. 


RY PPS: . whilſt himſelf, not caring to ven- Ann. 1644. 


he attacked and routed, at Selby, colonel Bellaſis, April 11. 


ing themſelves at liberty. to advance, joined. the 
forces under the command of the lord Fairfax, 3 


met by Sir William Waller at Cherington- Down, 
between Farnham and Wincheſter, and received 


By the zeal of the city, which had never failed 5 


the party on any important occaſion, the forces 


ing than had been eſtabliſhed by ordinance *; and 


caſt away at ſea; and a great many of thoſe who were 
not Papiſts refuſed to fight againſt their fellow Protel- 


The army under the command of the earl of ENex 


horſe; and that under the command of Sir William 


as 
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106 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Aon. 1644. as the King's army was conſiderably leſſened and 
diſheartened by the defeat of the lord Hopton *, 
and the parliament having now nothing to fear 
from his patty in the North, they gave their two 
generals, Eſſex and Waller, directions to march WI 
with their combined forces to Oxford, and either 
to fight the King, or, if he ſhut himſelf up in 
that city, to lay ſiege to it; and thus, by one en- 
terprize, to put a period to the war. Contrary 
co a former council, in which it had been reſolved 
to reinforce the garriſons of Oxford, Wallingford, 
| Abingdon, Reading, and Banbury, with the foot, 
whilſt a flying party of horſe ſhould keep about 
Oxford, and the remainder be ſent to reinforce 
the army under prince Maurice in the Weſt, the 
King, on the fame of the great preparations made 
by the parliament, drew his garriſon out of Read- 
ing, and demoliſhed its fortifications; and, with 
the addition of theſe troops, retired” to his quar- 
ters at Oxford.. The earl of Eſſex, after ſending 
out a party to take poſſeſſion of Reading, advan- | 
ced to Abingdon, which being immediately aban- 
doned by the King's foot, and Waller making the 
ſame advances on the other ſide, Oxford became 
encloſed between the two armies. The King, 
who was now regarded as a priſoner, taking the 
advantage of a dark night, dexterouſly paſſed be- 
tween the enemies' forces, and, with his whole 
party of horſe and a ſmall body of foot, marched 
firſt to North Lye, from thence to Bourion on the 
Water, and by Eveſham to Worcefter. In caſe 


"IM The lord Hopton! ry confifted of woche rn | 
out of ſeveral garriſons, two Iriſh regiments of foot, 

two regiments raiſed by Sir John Berkeley in Devon- 
ſhire, and a large detachment ror the way which at- 
tended the King. 

» With the addition of the Reading garriſon, the 
King's army amounted to eight thouſand nee bundred 
foot and four thouſand horle. th 

| ng 


. 
me King left Oxford, the parliament had directed Ann. 1644. 
me carl of Eſſex to follow him with his army, and 
Waller to march into the Weſt, but, contrary to 
theſe orders, Eſſex left the purſuit of the King to 
Waller, and took upon himſelf to proſecute the 
weſtern expedition. Whilſt the two generals were 
diſputing this buſineſs, they ſuffered the King to get 
two full days match of them; but at length Waller, 
though he complained bitterly of Eſſex's uſage, 
= prepared himſelf for the ſervice; and in his pur- 
mut of the enemy took Sudley-Caſtle, an houſe 
_ WE belonging to the lord Chandois, with two hundred 
and fifty priſoners. Charles, after refreſhing his 
= little army at Worceſter, went to Bewdley, and, 
= amuſing Waller with the expectation that he in- 
tended to march to Shrewſbury, where his intereſt 
was ſtrong, and where he could eaſily join. prince 
Rupert, returned back to Oxford, leaving Waller, 
who, on the King's feint, had marched to Shrewſ- 
bury, two days, Journey behind him, in a heavy 
countr 5 
Tux King s ſituation was now 0 entirely alter- 
| ed, that, after reinforcing his army from the gar- 
fiſon at Oxford, he went, in his turn, in purſuit 
of Waller. The two armies met, and fought at 
Cropedy-Bridge, near Banbury; when the King 
gained fo conſiderable an advantage ", that, hav- 
ing difabled Waller from any farther purſuit, he 
marched after Eſſex into the Weſt, to free the 
queen from the apprehenſion of being beſieged in 
Exeter, to which place ſhe had retired to avoid a 
limilar fate at Oxford. 
Is the Weſt, the carl of Eſſex had obliged 
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* Clarendon fays, That the diſtruſt the King had 
of the temper of his own army, prevented him from 
purſuing his advantage over Waller to a complete vic- 
ant Cher. Hiſt. vol. II. p. N 5 
prince 
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Ann. 1644. 
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prince Maurice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme x. and, 
finding no equal oppoſition, reduced Dorcheſter, 


Weymouth, Taunton, and Barnſtaple to the obe- 
dience of the parliament. On the report of the 
King's motions, Eſſex, contrary to his better judg- 


ment, inſtead of advancing forward to meet the 
royal army, on the advice of his field-marſhal, the 
lord Roberts, whoſe eſtate lay all in Cornwall, and 
ho poſitively affirmed the Corniſh men would 
take the firſt favorable opportunity to declare for 
the parliament, retired into that country, whither 
he was followed by the King; who, having rein- 


forced his army from all quarters, and particular- 


ly by the Corniſh people, on whom Eſſex had 
been perſuaded to depend, became infinitely ſupe- 
rior to the enemy, whom he ſoon found means 


Diſtreſſes of to encloſe in a. narrow corner. of the country, 


the carl of 
Eſſex and 
his army. 


rode up to the King, and told him, That the non- per- 


about Leſtithiel. Eſſex, deprived of forage and 
proviſion, and preſſed on all ſides by the roy- 


al forces, was reduced to the laſt extremities: 


On ſeeing no hopes of ſuccor, himſelf and ſome 
of the principal officers eſcaped in a boat to Ply- 


mouth, Balfour, with the horſe, through the ne- 
gligence or treachery of the King's guards, by the 
advantage of a miſt, got ſafely to the parliament 
garriſons; but the foot under Skippon were obliged 


to ſurrender their arms, artillery, baggage, and 


ammunition .. The King had taken the ad- 


A ſmall town, before which he had in vain conſum- 
ed a conſiderable portion of time. The parliament 
complimented this town with a gratuity of two thou- 


| ſand pounds, as a reward for the brave defence they 


had made. Whithek. 


On Skippon's obſerving that ſome of his men, 


contrary to articles, were pillaged by the royaliſts, he 


formance of his articles was againſt his honor and juſ- 
tice; and withal requeſted him to give orders to reſ- 
train his troops. Whitlock, 


vantage 


0 H A R L E 8 
ced the earl of Eſſex, to tempt him from his fide- 
lity to the 1 With the moſt flattering 
E. 


though he returned anſwer that he would not enter 


into a treaty without a commiſſion from the parli- 


ament, yet, two days after, another letter, on the 
ſame ſubject, and attended with the ſaine ſucceſs, 


was ſent him, ligned by prince Maurice and all 
the general officers *. 


the two kingdoms to the relief of Eſſex, but came 
too late to prevent his diſgrace, which, at this 
time, for politic reaſons, was ſo little reſented by 

the parhament, that, notwithſtanding the provo- 
_ cations he had given them by e to obey 
their repeated orders to deſiſt from his weſtern en- 
terprize, when the news arrived of his defeat, 


they voted him thanks for his Ugplity, courage, 


5 and conduct 


Tus King's management, from the time he 
Was ſurrounded by his enemies in Oxford to the 


2 Wilmot, Renee ant veneral of the King” s horſe, 


who had been lately created a peer, was arreſted at 
the head of the troops he conimanded, and ſent priſon- 


er to Exeter, for having promoted among the officers 
a petition for peace, and for having held correſpon- 
| dence with the earl of Eſſex, informing him of the 
ſtrong diſpoſition there was in the King's army for an 
accommodation. This treatment of Wilmot, who 
was a great favorite of the army, and whom it was. 


thought Charles had a lurking reſentment againſt, pro- 


duced from the officers an addreſs, deſiring his majeſ- 


ty would inform them of the crimes with which Wil- 


mot was accuſed. Clarendon owns that the King had 
not forgiven Wilmot the part he had acted againſt the 


earl of Strafford. 
deſeat 


rances of royal favor, a meſſenger was ſent to 
perſuade him to a conjunction with the King; and, 


Colonel Middleton, 
with two thouſand five hundred horſe and dra-- 


goons, had been detached! by the committee of 


* 
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3 of the extremities to which he had redu- Ann. 1644. 
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Ann. 1644. defeat of the earl of Eſſex, was in no degree infe- 
- rior to any military genius which had been diſ- 
played during the whole courſe of the war. But 
whilſt he was, with ſucceſs and ability, ſtruggling 
as with the ſuperior power of his enemies in the 
South and Weſt, his affairs were ruined in the 
North, from the intemperate raſhneſs of his own 
party, and the greater dexterity and zeal of his 
adverſaries. The lord Willoughby of Parham 
and Sir John Meldrum, with an army of five 
thouſand men, laid ſiege to Newark (a conſidera- 
ble town in Nottinghamſhire); whilſt three armies, 
under the earl of Leven, the earl of Mancheſter, 
and the lord Fairfax, blockaded the city of Vork. 
The royaliſts, unable to draw any party into the 
field ſtrong enough to reſiſt the power of their ene- 
mies, had recourſe to prince Rupert, who, march- 
ing from Cheſter with ſeven thouſand men, ad- 
vanced ſo quickly to Newark, that he ſurpriſed 
the enemies' army, and, after killing five hundred 
of them, obliged the reſt to ſurrender their fire- 
aarms, and to 5 without carriage or baggage. 
| Gainſborough, Lincoln, and Slyford, on the fame 
of this victory were quitted to him by the parlia- 
ment's forces. He relieved Latham-Houſe, which 
had been beſieged by a body of two thouſand men, 
and defended by the counteſs of Derby eighteen 
weeks; reduced Bolton, where he barbarouſly put 
the garriſon to the ſword ; ſeized Liverpool with- 
out reſiſtance; and from thence advanced to York, 
with an army encreaſed to ten thouſand men. 
The marquis of Newcaſtle *, after having retard- 
ed the progreſs of the fiege ſeven or eight days, 
by overtures of a treaty on high conditions, be- 
gan to be reduced to great neceſſities; when, on 
we chirtieth of June, he had intelligence that 


Made a marquis the twenty-ſeyenth of Ottober 
in the laſt year. 


prince 


- 
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prince Rupert was marching to his aſſiſtance: Ann. 1644. 


he three parliament generals, uniting their ar- 
mies, retired to Marſton- Moor; and thus leaving 


two ſides of Vork open for the reception of troops, 


proviſion, and ammunition, did effectually raiſe 
the ſiege. It is reported, that there were at this 
time great animoſities between them; that the 


untowardly manners of the Scots, with their inſa- 
tiable avarice, had rendered them very odious to 
their comrades; that, being diſappointed of the 


plunder they had expected, they began to talk of 
returning to their own country; and that the three 
armies were on the point of ſeparation, when 


prince Rupert, inſtead of being contented with x. 
the reputation he had acquired in the relief ß 


York, and the real ſervice he had thereby render- 


ed his uncle, inſtead of directing his conduct by 


the motions of his enemies, on his repair to York, 
without deigning to aſk the advice, or even to 


. confer with the marquis of Newcaſtle, he ſignifi- 
ed to him in a peremptory manner, that, accord- 
ing to the King's commands, he intended to fight 
| the enemy: In vain did the marquis endeavor to 


perſuade him to be content with having ſo ſucceſſ- 
fully effected the relief of Vork; in vain did he 


aſſure him; that the mutual diſſenſions which had 
taken place among the enemy would in a few days 


ſecure to him, without hazard, a bloodleſs victory; 


in vain did he preſs him at leaſt to deſiſt fiom his 


intention till the arrival of five thouſand men, 


which were daily expected from the North : The 


haughty intemperate prince, taking upon himſelf 


the chief command, ordered the garriſon to be in 
readineſs to join him the next morning. Accord- 
ing to the account given by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
the Scots, on perceiving the prince's intention to 


hight, were for retreating ; and the combined ar: 
mies were actually drawing off towards Tadcaſter, 
when Sir Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell 


(licutenant- 
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Ann. 1644 (lieutenant-general ' to the earl of Mancheſter) 


Battle of 
M.arſton- 
Moor. 


who were appointed to bring up the rear, on find- 

ing the enemy approach, made a ſtand, and ſent 
to entreat their comrades to return, leſt the enemy, 
by charging whilſt they were in a poſture of re- 
treat, ſhould put them in diſorder : Each fide 


now prepared themſelves for a conteſt, which, in 


all probability, was to determine the event of the 


war. The prince's army conſiſted of fourteen 


thouſand foot and nine thouſand horſe ; its main 


body was commanded. by the — Goring, 
a and Tellier; — prince 
wing, and Sir Charles Lucas and colonel Hurry 


eaded the right 


the left. The main body of the parliament ar- 
mies, which were at leaſt equal to the prince's in 


number, was commanded by three generals, the 
_ earls of Mancheſter and Leven and the lord Fair- 


fax ; the right wing was headed by Sir Thomas 


Fairfax, and the left by Oliver Cromwell. The 


charge was begun with ſuch courage and intrepidi- 


ſucceſs; but, 


ty by the left wingof the parliament's army, that 


prince Rupert, contrary to his uſual fortune, was 


' worſted; the * wing did not meet with equal 


ter an engagement of above three 
hours, in which fortune frequently changed ſides, 


Wabern wholly inclined to the parliament *. Four 


. | thouſand 


' Among the mediators for a peace between the 
King and the parliament, were ambaſſadors from the 
ſtates- general of the United Provinces. They at firſt 
declined acknowledging, in a full and ſatisfactory man- 
ner, the two houſes at Weſtminſter for the parliament 
of England; but, after ſeveral. fruitleſs attempts to 


perſuade the parliament to accept, on theſe terms, 
their mediation, they at length preſented a memo- 


rial, which contained a ſull acknowledgment of the 
two houſes for the parliament. The parliament 


did not at firſt return them any anſwer; but on 
their demanding an audience, it was granted them. 
They were We in great ſtate by both houſes; 


vet 


Z £18 17! _. wo i 
| thouſand royaliſts were ſlain, fifteen hundred taken Ann. 1644. 
priſoners, with the whole train of artillery. The _ 
parliament loſt three hundred common ſoldiers; 
their officers, who had behaved very gallantly, 
were many of them hurt, but few of them mor- „ 
tally: Amongſt theſe were the magnanimous fa- A 
mily of the Fairfax's ; Charles Fairfax, brother 1 
to Sir Thomas, died in three or four days, of the 
wounds he had received; and Major Fairfax, a 
more diſtant relation, ſome time after. 
Tux loſs of this battle was the moſt conſidera- 
ble blow which the King, during the whole con- 
teſt, had ſuſtained; and the ſucceeding frantic 
conduct of his two generals, Rupert and Newcaſ- 
tle, completed the ruin of his fortunes, Equally 
vain and intemperate, and equally diſappointed in 
their ambitious hopes, the very morning after the 

battle the following ſullen meſſages paſſed between 
them: The prince ſent the marquis word, That he 
| was determined to march away immediately with 
his army towards'the King ; the marquis returned 
anſwer,” That he was determined to retire from his 
command, and, without loſs of time, to leave the 
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yet the parliament, conſidering them as influenced — | 
by the prince of Orange, rejected their repeated offers =_ 
of mediation.—On a demanded audience from Sabran, 1 
an agent of the French King, the parliament had di- 3 
rected for his reception a leſs pompous ceremony than | A 
that with which they had received the ambaſſadors of 4 
the States-General. This offended the Frenchman ſo rl 
much, that he declined the audience, ſaying, He 
thought that the agent of ſo great a King as was his 
maſter, deſerved as much reſpect as the ambaſſadors of = 
ſo petty a ſtate as was that of Holland. The parlia- - i 
ment, who had by this time obtained a good deal of the 2 
rationalneſs of republican principles, paid no attention 

to theſe ſcruples. Sabran had ſent a petition to the 
228 concerning matters of trade; and had received 

or anſwer, That when addreſſes ſhould be made to 


both houſes, as a parliament, they would do according 
to right. Ruſbuortb. Huſbandt't Collections. Whitlock, 
e kingdom: 
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kingdom: Theſe intentions were with the ſame 
precipitation executed as formed. The * of 


To the marquis's activity and readineſs to ſerve Wi 
the royal cauſe, the King had not only owed the poi- WE 
ſeſſion of Newcaſtle, when deſtitute of any port-town, 
but the preſervation of the city of York itſelf, and 
the uniting and. raiſing a party which had given 

him almoſt the entire command of the northern parts. 
The behaviour of prince Rupert, to a nobleman from 
whoſe ſervices his uncle had received ſuch conſiderable 
advantage, gives a lively idea of royal arrogance and 

ingratitude; ſince it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that fo 
dependant a man as was the prince, would have ven- 
tured on ſuch an inſolent conduct, without being cer- 
tain of the King's countenance and protection. f was 
in this light it was reſented by the marquis, who, diſ- 
daining any poſt which the prince ſhould aſſign him, 
engaged in the battle as a volunteer; and the morning 
after repaired to Scarborough, where himſelf, his bro- 
ther, his two ſons, King (his lieutenant- general), five 
other noblemen, with Bramhall biſhop of London - der- 
ry, and two commoners, embarked in a ſmall veſſel 
nen e, To Cines os ea» 
Ihe earl of Clarendon, in a whimſical ſtyle of panegy- 
ric, gives the following account of the marquis's po- 
litics: He loved monarchy, ſays he, as it was the 
foundation of his own greatneſs; and the church, as it 
was well conſtituted for the ſplendor and ſecurity of the 
crown; and religion, as it maintained that order and 
obedience which was neceſſary to both.” Motives of 
miſtaken ſelfiſhneſs, a few bigots excepted, may, I be- 
lieve, be very juſtly aſcribed to all thoſe who embarked 
in the royal cauſe; but ſure this noble hiſtorian is the 
firſt moraliſt who ever gave them as laudable eſſentials 
to the principles of conduct. As the marquis was ex- 

cited by ambitious motives to venture his perſon and 


clinat 
marq 
princ 
don, 
comp 
large 
| wife $ 

phy, 


fortune in the ſervice of the crown, ſo the fame affec- 50 
tions prevented his being eſſentially uſeful to the royal ney 
_. cauſe, —It is ſaid, that the circumſtance which deter- 6 


mined the King to the ſiege of Gloceſter, rather than 
to advance to London, was :Newcaſtle's declining to 
join him. Sir Philip Warwic, who was fent to him 
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the ſubſtantial part and fatigue of a general he did not 


ferred all matters of that nature to the diſcretion of 


| with which he regaled * family, What a pic- 


e AN L. E 8 


- Vork and 
this Newcaſtle 


% ES hi e dy the 
on 2 commiſſion from the King to perſuade him to parliament's 


march ſoutherly, ſays, That the marquis apprehende- * 
nothing more han 15 be aſſociated to the King's army; forces. 
that he deſigned himſelf to be the man who ſhould 
turn the ſcale, and to be a ſelf-ſubſiſting and diſtin ' 
army wherever he was. Lord Clarendon tells us, that 
he liked the pomp and abſolute authority of a general 
well, and preſerved the dignity of it to the full; but 


in any degree underſtand, nor could ſubmit to, but re- 


his lieutenant-general King; that actions of war were 
no ſooner over than he retired to his delightful company 
Muſic, or his ſofter pleaſures, to all which he was 10 | 
indulgent, and to his eaſe, that he would not be inter- 
rupted upon what occaſion ſoever, inſomuch as he ſome- 
times denied admiſſion to the chiefeſt officers of the ar- 
my, even to his lieutenant-general, from whence many 
inconveniencies fell out; that from the beginning he 
was without any reverence for the privy- council, but 
was of the other ſoldiers mind, that all the buſineſs 
ought to be done by councils of war, and was always 
angry when there were any overtures of a treaty, i. e. at 
any interruption to the King's eſtabliſhing an abſolute 
authority by conqueſt. It is for this conduct, theſe in- 
clinations, theſe and ſuch-like qualifications, that the 
marquis of Newcaſtle is ſtyled, by writers of the ſame 


| principles and the ſame judgment as the earl of Claren- 


don, „A great patriot, a man of ſcience, and an ac- 
compliſhed fine gentleman.” His virtues are related at 
large in a romantic hiſtory written of him by his ſecond 
wife; who puts in her L Bib for ſcience and philoſo- 
phy, and was equally with her huſband, as lord Cla- 
rendon ſtyles it, amorous in poetry. This female bio-; 


| grapher acquaints us with very trifling anecdotes con- 


cerning her hero, as in what ſort of coach he went in- 
to Amſterdam, compares him to Julius Cæſar, and, 


| among his illuſtrious actions, details three expenſive en- 


tertainments, to the amount of twenty thouſand pounds, 


ture 


— 


a; : 1s | 
York, thus abandoned, was obliged to ſurrender Ann. 1644. 
in a few days, and the parliament's authority in The city of 


116 
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Vun. 1644. ths county now eſtabliſhed without oppolition, 


privation of the fire 


The earl of Mancheſter returned to the eaſtern aſ- 
©  fociation. The Scots, marching northward, joined 
ten thouſand additional forces under the com- 


mand of the earl of Calendar, and in a ſhort time 


410 took Newcaſtle by ſtorm; a circumſtance of im- 


rtant conſequence to the city of London, whoſe 


inhabitants had been greatly diſtreſſed by the de- 
Rel with which they were 


wont to be ſupplied from that town *. 


Pax King, notwithſtanding the ruin of his af. 
cid in the North, and the advantages the parlia- 
ment had gained in the midland counties, flattered 
himſelf that his victory in the Weſt, with the diſ- 
ſentions which every day encreaſed among his en- 
FRIES, would produce a ſtrong convulſion in his fa- 


Full of the flattering aſſurances that the 


: = ple in general wiſhed for an opportunity to free 
themſelves from the power of the parliament, he 
ſet forth a proclamation, in which he declared an 
intention to draw with his army towards London 

and the ſouthern and eaſtern counties; required his 

ſubjects of thoſe parts through which he ſhould 


paſs, to prepare themſelves. with the beſt arms 


they could get, to be ready to join him; authori- 


ſed thoſe of the ſouthern and eaſtern counties, and 


the train-bands of London, to chooſe loyal com- 
manders; and required them at his approach to 


ture of fooliſh nobility, Gaye Mr. Walpole, was this 


| lately poetic couple, retired to their own little domain, 


and intoxicating one another with circumſtantial flatte- 
ry? The lord Fairfax, in an anſwer to one of the 
marquis's declarations, ridicules his romantic genius; 


Put it was ſo much admired at court, that the King 
pitched upon him as the propereſt . in the king 

dom to educate his ſon. Clar. 

moirs. Walpole's Noble Authors. 


W arwic 7 Me. 


The parliament had on this occaſion, paſſed an or- 


dinance for the cutting and drying turf, on the lands 


near London, for fuel for the citizens. Whitlock. 
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n ES 1 * WR 
put themſelves in arms, and aſſiſt him in his en- Ann. 1644. 
deavors to reſtore the public peace. So trifling "000 
were the effects produced by this proclamation, 

= that the King's army diminiſhing inſtead of en- 
= creaſing in his march, he was obliged to lay aſide 

all thoughts of a triumphant entry into the capi- 

tal, and to content himſelf with returning to his 

old quarters at Oxford; a meaſure which, through 

the activity of the parliament, he found difficult 
to execute. During the period of ſix weeks that 

the King was on his march from the Weſt, they 

had refurniſhed the earl of Eſſex's foot with arms, 

recruited his army with men, and enlarged it by 

the forces they had ſent under the command of 


Middleton and a detachment of the city brigade, _ 
conſiſting of five thouſand men; Sir William N 1 
Waller they had re- enabled to take the field; and 
the earl of Mancheſter, after his northern expedi- Wt 
tion, had orders to join the forces of Eſſex and = 

Waller, and to interrupt the King in his retreat — 


at Newberry, where he had fortified himſelf. He gecond bat- YG 
was attacked by the combined armies: His troops tle of New- _ W 

= defended themſelves with valor ; but being very berry. 33% 
= unequal in numbers to the enemy, the night, _ 4 
coming ſeaſonably to their relief, alone prevented | 39 


their total overthrow. Before the returning morn, 
the King had retreated to Wallingford, and from 
thence to Oxford: Here being joined by .prince 


Rupert and the earl of Northampton, with con- _— 
ſiderable bodies of cavalry, he ventured to ad- —_— 
vance towards the enemy. The earl of Mancheſ- _ 
ter, who commanded in chief, on account of a _—_ 
ſickneſs, either real or pretended, which had pre- N 


vented the earl of Eſſex from appearing in that 
character ever ſince his defeat in Cornwall, decli- 
ned an engagement, though earneſtly preſſed by 
Oliver Cromwell (his lieutenant- general) not to 
neglect ſo favorable an opportunity of putting a 
period to the war. The parliament commanders, 4 
ad a © Sa after A 1 5 


4... = 
| nw; * 


4 


his carriage and baggage which he had left behind 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
after having firſt ſuffered the King to make a ſafe 


retreat from their victorious troops ©, now permit- 


ted him, in the face of their army, to bring off 


at Dennington-Caſtle.— After this battle at New- 


berry, ſo + es and unprofitable to the parlia- 


ment, the forces on both ſides retired to winter- 
quarters: And thus ended the campaign of the 
year ſixteen hundred and fo 1 
WH1LsT both parties were thus vindicating their 
ſeveral claims by the ſword, they did not fail, as 


Propoſitions 
'of peace. 


rty-four. 


uſual, to amuſe the people with the expectation 


1 ſudden peace, and themſelves with the hopes 


of obtaining by treaty, what neither ſide had yet 


been able to gain by conteſt. Three ſeveral meſ- 


ſages had been ſent by the King with overtures of 


peace; but without relaxing ſo much of his pre- 


tenſions as to own the two houſes for a 


- ſummer preparing propoſitions, now ſent them to 
| the King” J and, to ſhew the prople they were 


more 


„The moon was at the full when the King, after 


ö his defeat at Newberry, retreated to Oxford. 


The ſubſtance of the propoſitions. 
That all declarations, &c. againſt both or either 
houſes of the parliament of Engſand, or the conventi- 


on of eſtates in Scotland, ſhould be declared void. 


That the King ſhould ſwear and ſign the league and 


| eovenant; and that the ſubjeQs? taking it ſhould be « en- 
joined by act of parliament. 


That the hierarchy ſhould be ehe by aQ of 
parliament; with articles concerning the eſtates of 


prelates. 
That the ordinance relative to the calling and ſitting 


= the aſſembly of divines ſhould be confirmed by act 


of parliament. 
That reformation of religion, accordin to the ſenſe 


of parliament and the church and kingdom of Scot- 


land, ſhould be ſettled by act of parliament. 


Two 


* 


parlia- 


ment. The parliament, who had been all this 
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Two acts of parliament for the more effeQual diſa- 


bling Popiſh recuſants from diſturbing the ſtate, _. 
An act for the education of the children of Papiſts 1 in 
the Proteſtant religion. 


An act for the true levying the penalties againſ 


them. 


The like for the kingdom of Scotland. 


That an act ſhould be patied for the due obſervation | 


of the Lord's day. 


God. 
| Againſt the enjoying pluralities and non-reſidency. 


For the reforming and regulating, both univerſities, 


with the colleges of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, and 
Eton. 

For the 80 interludes and lage en 

For the taking the accounts of the kingdom. 


For the relief of ſick and maimed ſoldiers with the 


widows and children of ſoldiers. 


For raiſing money for the ſatisfying the public debts 
and damages of the kingdom. 


For the taking away the court of wards and liveries. 


For the taking away all tenures by homage, fines, ; 
licences, ſeizures, and pardons of alienation, in conſide- 


ration of one hundred thouſand pounds a year. 
That an act ſhould be paſſed in the parliament of 


Scotland, ratifying the acts of the convention of the 


© eſtates of Scotland. 


Three articles, which except particular perſons from 


pardon, with all Popiſh  recuſants who had taken up 
arms, or had been aſſiſting againſt the parliament, and 
all thoſe who had had any hand in the plotting, deſign= 
ing, or aſſiſting the Iriſh rebellion. 


That the members who had deſerted the parliament, 


and concurred in the votes at Oxford, ſhould be re- 
moved from his majeſty's counſels, be reſtrained from 


coming within the verge of the court, and that they 


ſhould not, without the conſent of both kingdoms, 
bear any office concerning the ſtate and commons 


vealth, 155 | 
14 ? That 


more : ſincere than his majeſty i in hate 1 Ann. 1644. 


For the enen of innovations in the worſhip * 
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„ i accepted 


That all Joao; . who had delerted the parlia- 
ment, ſhould not be capable of any office or a 
ment. 


Several articles redeliginn the confiſcation of the 


goods and the fines of delinquents. 

That an act ſhould be paſſed in the parliament of 
both kingdoms for confirmation of the treaties which 
had paſſed between them. 


That an act ſhould be paſſed to make void the ceſſe- 1 


tion of Ireland, and to ſettle the Provycurion of the 
„„ 
That the joint ann of both kingdoms, Ner- 


ing date the thirtieth of January 1643) eie be eſta- 


bliſhed by act of parliament. 
That an act ſhould be paſſed, according to the ſenſe 
of parliament, to train the ſubjects to arms. 


That an a@ ſhould be paſſed, according to the ſenſe 
of parliament, for the ſettling the admiralty and naval 


forces; and the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 
That an ad ſhould be paſſed for the ſettling of all 


forces, both by ſea and land, in commiſſioners, to be 
' Nominated by both houſes. _ 


Several articles regulating the powers of theſe com- 


miſſioners. 


That the commiſſioners of both kingdoms ſhould be 


allowed to meet as a joint committee to preſerve the 


peace between the kingdoms, to prevent the violation 
of the articles of the peace, to raiſe and join the forces 
of both kingdoms, to reſiſt all e invaſion, and to 


order the war of Ireland. 
That his majeſty ſhould give his aſſent to what the 
two kingdoms ſhould agree upon in proſecution of the 
articles of the large treaty, not yet finiſhed. 


That all peers made ſince the day the great ſeal was 


conveyed to Oxford, ſhould not ſit or vote in the 


parliament of England, without the conſent of both 
houſes, 


That the chief governor or governors of eeland, 


with all the great officers of the crown of England, 


An 


ſhould be nominated by both houſes of parliament. 


3 ſtates, 
palati 
= the es 
their! 


welfa 
parlia 


$1 


CHARLES 1 


428 to 885 perſons. When theſe repal Ired to 
_ Oxtord, 


An article concerning the education of the royal fa- 
mily in the Proteſtant religion; that their governors 


and tutors ſhould be choſen by the parliaments of both 
kingdoms; that the males ſhould be married to Pro- 
teſtants, and the females by the advice and conſent of 


both parliaments. 
An article concerning the uniting the proteſtant 


ſtates, and for the entire reſtitution of the prince elector 


palatine to his electoral dignity and dominions, with 


the excluſion of prince Rupert and 8 Maurice, and 4 


their children. 1 


That the concluſion of peace or war with foreign 8 


fates ſhould be with the advice of both parliaments. 


That an act of oblivion ſhould be paſſed in the par- 
liaments of both kingdoms reſpectively, relative to the 


_ qualifications in the fore- mentioned propoſitions. 


For the reſtoration of thoſe members of parliament 
to their places and offices, who had been pied for : 


err adherence to parliament. 


That the armies ſhould be diſbanded at ſuch a time, 
ang in ſuch manner, as ſhould be agreed on by the par 1 


liaments of both kingdoms. 

That an act ſhould be paſſed for the granting on 
confirming the charters, cuſtoms, &c. of the city of 
London ; that the militia of the city of London, and 
the pariſhes without, ſhould be iff the ordering and go- 
vernment of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council; that the Tower of London ſhould be in the 
government of the city of London, and the chief offi- 
cer and governor thereof ſhould be from time to time 
nominated and removable by the common-council ; 
that the citizens or forces of London ſhould not be 
drawn out of the city without their own conſent ; that 


it ſhould be in the lord-mayor, aldermen, and com 
mon- council to regulate the continuing and calling of 


common-councils; and that ſuch other propoſitions as 


ſhould be made for the city for their farther ſecurity, 


welfare, and government, which ſhould be approved by 
parliament, ſhould be confirmed by act of parliament. 
The earl of Denbigh, lords Maynard, Wenman, 
Maitland, 
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Ann. 1644 Oxford, they were' received by the King with a 
coldneſs which bordered on rudeneſs: The ac- 


To commodations prepared for them were worſe than 
indifferent“; 


were treated with uncivil lang 

ſenſions which every day 1 in parliament, 
and on which the King had fo much preſumed, 

_ occaſioned this aſſembly to pals over thele affronts, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


and on the King's finding they had 
no power to bring matters to a — they 
- The dil 


and, on condition that it was aſked of them as the 
parliament of England, to aſſent to what the King 


FE a Maitland, the hon, Denzil Holles, the hon. William 
Pierrepoint, Sir Charles Erſkyn, Bulſtrode Whitlock, Eſq; 
Mr. Robert Barclay. Parl. Hift. vol. XIII. p. 330. 


„* Whitlock, in his account of this embaſſy, ſays, 


That at Wallingford, Blake (the governor of the gar- 
riſon) treated them with ſo much haughtineſs and inci- 

- vility, and ſuch high words paſſed between him and 
the lord Denbigh, that lord Maitland turned pale, and 
he and other of the commiſſioners feared they ſhould 
have their throats cut by the garriſon ; ; that when they 
arrived at the gates of Oxford, they were ſuffered to 
remain three or four hours in the open field before they 
gained admittance, though the weather was both wet 
and cold; that as they paſſed along the ſtreets, the vul- 


gar ſort, for whoſe rights and liberties they had, as 


he obſerved, undergone great hazards, reviled them 
with the appellation of traitors, rogues, and rebels; 
and that the quarters provided for them was a mean 
inn, a little degree above an alehouſe, in which retreat 
their ſervants were abuſed ſo groſsly by the King's offi- 
cers, that the whole company began to fear there was 
ſome delign laid againſt their lives. Whitlock. 


1 They were told, that a letter-carrier might have 


done as well; were refuſed other than a written anſwer, 
ſealed up, without a direction; and, on their demand- 
ey, ing a copy, were anſwered, they had no buſineſs with 


it, they were to carry 8 his majeſty ſent, were it 


the ſong of Robin Hood and Little John. Whitlock 


ſays, That the commiſſioners were much diſſatisfied 


With their treatment, and wondered at the little policy 
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do come to London with an anſwer to their propo- 


W manded, viz the granting a paſſport for the Ann. 1644. 
duke of Richmond and the earl of Southampton 0 


ſitions. To humor the ſtrong inclinations of his 


party to a peace, and under the ſhelter of a mean 
ſubterfuge, the King complied with this de- 
mand: But, on the repair of the two peers to Lon- 
= don, it was found they were ſent on other buſineſs 


than that which the King had pretended; ſeeing 


E the meſſage they brought was, that his majeſty 


nominate the like number to treat with them, at 


3 any place which ſhould be agreed on. The arri- 


found it very difficult, before a full debate, to re- 
turn an anſwer to the parliament's propoſitions; 
but if they would appoint commiſſioners, he would 


val of two peers on ſo frivolous an errand gave 


ſuch diſguſt to the parliament, that. they ſtrictly 
enjoined their members not to viſt or kee 


any correſpondence with them, without leave. 
"i "x % e ig 82 After _ 


& The queen, on the earl of Eſſex's repair to the 


Weſt, having in vain folicited him for a ſafe-conduct 


to Bath, retired from Exeter to Paris. On receiving 


an account of the treaty's taking place, ſhe, in a letter 
to the King, upbraided him with acknowledging the 
two houſes at Weſtminſter to be the parliament of 
England. To this the King returned, * As for my 


calling thoſe at London a parliament, I ſhall refer thee 


to Digby for particular ſatisfaction of this in general; 
if there had been but two beſides myſelf of my opinion, 


I had not done it; and the argument which prevailed 


with me was, that the calling did no way acknowledge 


them to be a parliament: Upon this condition and 
conſtruction J did call them, but no otherwiſe; and 
accordingly it 1s regiſtered in the council- books, with 


the council's unanimous approbation. But thou wilt 


% 


thou haſt been no ſooner advertiſed of it.“ 1 
Though the King's two meſſengers pleaded his 
commands not to depart from London till they ſhould 


find that it was by misfortune, not by neglect, that 


receive orders from him, yet the parliament would not 
"HR" e eee let 
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After many debates and deliberations *, the 


following articles were propoſed by the parlia- 


ment, and conſented to by the King: That their 
commiſſioners ſhould. meet with his at Uxbridge, 


a town in the parliament's quarters, between Lon- 


don and Oxford; that the conferences ſhould be- 


twenty days; that the propoſitions on both ſides 


gin on the thirtieth of January, and ſhould laſt 


ſhould be reduced to three heads, viz. religion, 
the militia, 'and Ireland; and that each of theſe 


ſhould alternately be treated on, three days and 


three days, till the expiration of the term fixed 


for the continuance of the treaty. *©* Know, as a 


certain truth, ſays the King in a letter to his 


queen, that all, even my party, are ſtrangely im- 


patient for peace, which obliged me fo much the 


more on all occaſions to ſhew my real intentions 


to it; and likewiſe, I am put in very good hope, 


ſiome hold it a certainty, that if I ſhould come to 


a fair treaty, the Ting-leading rebels could not WE 
hinder me from a good peace; firſt, becauſe their 
own party are almoſt weary of the war, and like- 
wiſe for the great diſtractions which at this time 


are moſt aſſuredly amongſt themſelves, as Preſby- 


1 et them remain in the capital during the ſettling the 


terians againſt Independents in point of religion, 


particulars of a treaty. Whitlock obſerves, That theſe 
lords, and all their attendants, were treated in a very 


different manner from what the parliament's com- 


miſſioners were at Oxford; that is, they were uſed 


cCivilly. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XIII. p. 356. Whitlck, 


m The parliament, according to their declaration, 


that all patents of honor which had paſſed under the 


great-ſeal ſince the King left Oxford ſhould be void, 


refuſed in their ſafe-condu to give any other titles 
to the King's commiſſioners than thoſe they had held 


before he left London. This occaſioned a great inter- 
ruption; but at length the King waved his objection 
to the ſafe- conduct, on the parliament's acknowledging 
his power of making knights. | WS 
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ind general againſt general in point of command.” 4 


Agrecable to theſe fond expectations were the in- 
ſtrückions given by the King to his commiſſioners: 
« For religion, ſays he, I muſt declare unto you, 
that I cannot yield to the change. of the govern- 
ment by biſhops, not only as I concur with the 

eneral opinion of Chriſtians in all ages, that it is 
a beſt, but I likewiſe hold myſelf bound, by the 


rin. 1644. | 


oath I took at my coronation, not to alter the go-- 


vernment of this church from what I found it; 


and as for the church's patrimony, I cannot ſuffer 
any diminution or alienation of it, it being with- 


out peradventure facrilege, and likewiſe contrary 
to my coronation-oath : But whatſoever ſhall be 


offered for rectifying abuſes, if any have crept in, 
or yet for the eaſe of tender conſciences, fo that 


it endamage not the foundation, I am content to 


hear, and will be ready to give a gracious anſwer 


thereunto. For the ſecond, as it is the King's du- 
ty to protect the church, fo it is the church's to 


aſſiſt the King in the maintenance of his juſt au- 


thority ; wherefore my predeceſſors have been 
always careful, eſpecially ſince the Reformation, 
to keep the dependance of the clergy entirely 


upon the crown; therefore you muſt do nothing 
to change or leſſen this dependancy. After con- 
ſcience, the militia is certainly the fitteſt ſubject 


for a King's quarrel, for without it the kingly 
power is but a ſhadow, and therefore upon no 


means to be quitted, but to be maintained accord- 
ing to the antient known laws of the land. As 


for Ireland, I confeſs they have very ſpecious po- 
pular arguments to preſs this point ; the gaining * 
of no article is more conducing to their ends than 
this; and I have as much reaſon, in both honour 


and policy, to take care how to anſwer this as any : 


All the world knows the imminent inevitable ne- 


ceſſity which cauſed me to make the Iriſh ceſſa- 


tion, and there remain yet as ſtrong reaſons for 


the 
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to Oxford, it will be eaſy to 


_ HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 

the concluding: that peace; wherefore you muſt 
conſent to nothing to hinder me therein, until a 
clear way be ſhewn' me how my Proteſtant ſub- 
jects there may, probably at leaſt, defend them- 
ſelves, and that I ſhall have no more need to de- 


fend my conſcience and my crown from the inju · 


ries of this rebellion.” On comparing theſe in- 


ſtructions with the preſent power of the parlia- 


ment, and the propoſitions they 44 3 
oreſee the event o 


the Uxbridge conference; which ſerved no other 
purpoſe than to expoſe the King's obſtinacy, and 


the formal ſtiff impertinence of his commiſſio- 


ners e Lins 1 
. Ir is from Sir Edward Hyde's elaborate pen, 
who makes himſelf the hero of the treaty, that 
we have handed down the following particulars, 


One Dr. Stewart, on the part of the King, and 
Henderſon (the moderator of the Scotch aſſem- 
bly), on the part of the parliament, firſt entered 
the liſts on the ſubje& of religion. Henderſon 


aſſerted, That the conſideration of the afſembly 


af particular forms of religion, but upon the ne- 


2 The commiſſioners on the King's ſide were, the 


duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls 


of Southampton, Kingſton, and _ Chicheſter, the lords 
Capel, Seymour, Hatton, and Colepeper, Sir Edward 
Hyde (chancellor of the exchequer), ſecretary Nicho- 
las, Sir Edward Lane, Sir Thomas Gardener, Sir Or- 
lando Bridgman, John Aſhburnham, ' Jeoffrey Palmer, 
Eſqs. Dr. Stewart, Dr. Lancy, Dr. Sheldon. The 
commiſſioners for the parliament and the Scots were, 
the marquis of Argyle, the earls of Northumberland, 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, Denbigh, and Loudon, lords 
Wenmam, Maitland, Balmerino, the honorable Denzil 
Holles, the honorable William Pierrepoint, Sir Henry 
Vane junior, Oliver St. John, Bulſtrode Whitlock, 


John Crew, Edmund Prideaux, Eſqs. Johnſon, Erſkyn, 
Dundas, Smith, Kennedy, Berkeley, Henderſon. _ 
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ceſſity of giving that government to the church Ann. 16 


& which would preſerve the exiſtence of the ſtate: 


Religion, he ſaid, might be preſerved without 


brought upon the ſtate, had unanimouſly reſolved 


= againſt it. He farther urged, That no foreign re- 
formed church looked upon epiſcopacy as being 
of divine right; and that, had the King himſelf 


conſidered it as ſuch, his conſcience would not 


lition of the epiſcopal order in Scotland. To this 


W biſhops; chat the difference between epiſcopacy 
and preſbytery was immaterial, compared to the 
# dreadful conſequences which would enſue from 
the King's adhering to the former, after the two 
W houſes, on account of the evils which the pernici- 
= ous counſels of prelates had, within ten years, 


F have permitted him to conſent to the entire abo- 


moderate, ſenſible diſcourſe Dr. Stewart oppoſed 


= the antiquity of epiſcopacy ; the great advantages 
it had been to Chriſtianity in its early ages; the 
= ſuperiority which the church of England had over 

all the reformed churches; the indiſpenſible neceſ- 
E ſity of the ſucceſſion of biſhops to tranſmit orders, 
& without which there could be no ſacraments; the 
= deſcent of biſhops from the apoſtles ; the obli- 

gations the King had upon his conſcience to main- 
& tain epiſcopacy in England, both on account of 
his coronation-oath, and that the alienation of the 

church- lands would be direct ſacrilege. As if rea. 
ſons of policy were not ſufficient to diſcard any 
form of government not clearly and abſolutelß 
ordained by God, Dr. Stewart triumphed greatly 

on Henderſon's modeſty, reſting his argument on 
that point; and this occaſioned the divines on 
both ſides to pelt one another for near two whole 
days, with proofs that their ſeveral profeſſions were 
jure divino, till the marquis of Hertford, to put 
an end to fo fruitleſs a debate, gave it as his opi- 
nion, that no form of government whatever was 
Jure divino; and requeſted that the argument 
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His TORT OF ENGLAND. 
might be left, and the debate on the particular 
propoſals proceed on. Fanaticiſm was not con- 


fined to the clergy: That profound venerator of 


biſhops, Sir Edward Hyde, entered the liſts with 


te earl of Loudon; but to ſo little purpoſe, that 


his antagoniſt complained of the miſſpent time, 


and lamented the pertinacious obſtinacy of the 


King's commiſſioners, who, as they had not, he We 
ſaid, yielded in any one point of importance, We 


could not bring with them that hearty inclina- 


tion to peace which it was hoped they would have 


CT . 
On the ſubject of the militia, the parliament 


commiſſioners ſtood upon the point of ſecurity, 
whilſt the King's idly inſiſted upon what was for- 


merly legal, according to the practice of antient 
times, without regarding exped 


neceſſary to be yielded, to finiſh the calamities 


which their principal, the mats had fo much af- 
fected to lament. Sir Edward 


ward to ſhew his knowledge in law as in divinity ; 


but, on his throwing out his defiances on the topic 


of the King's legal power over the militia, he was 
much ſurprized to hear Whitlock offer to prove, 


that it was not entirely ſettled by the conſtitution 
in whoſe hands the ſword ought to be lodged. As 


the debate on the ſubject of religion had ſpent 


much time to no purpoſe, the hearing of this was 


| declined on a motion of the earl of Southampton; 


but the parliament's commiſſioners were fo wel! 


_ pleaſed with Whitlock, that they thanked him for 


having vindicated the honor of the parliament in 

this important point. oo 
To the ſtrong things urged by the parliament 
againſt the Iriſh ceſſation, was retorted the little 
attention this aſſembly had ſhewn to the wants 
and ſecurity of the Proteſtants in that kingdom; 
and the falſe plea of Neceſſity was uſed to juſtity 
the King's conduct in regard to the ere 
* | n 
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and infamous treaty he had concluded with the Ann. 1644. 
Iriſh rebels. On this fruitful ſubject, mutual re- | 
proaches were bandied from fide to fide; both 
facts and inferences were diſputed, nor the leaſt 
conceſſion yielded by either party. 15 
= Ox the ſubject of the miliua, the parliament re- 
= ceded ſo far . their propoſition, as to offer to 
W limit their power over it to the term of ſeven years 
from the time of paſſing the militia ordinance, or 
to three years after the peace ſhould be ſettled in 
dhe three kingdoms, and ſhould be fo declared by 
= the King and both houſes, and that, after the ex- 
E piration of ſuch term, the militia ſhould be eſta- 
. Miſhed by the King in ſuch manner as ſhould be 
adviſed by parliament *: Conſidering the fears 
and jealouſies which the whole party had enter- 
tained” of the King, a conceſſion of this import- 
ance, on an article of whoſe conſequence they were 
all agreed on , ſhews the parliament to be at this 
time very deſirous of peace. Not ſo was the King, 
on any terms but thoſe of a full re- eſtabliſiment 


The parliament were informed of every particular 
ſep taken in this treaty, and no anſwer was given to 
the King's commiſſioners without their approbation. 
„% LL nd 
_ ® Clarendon ſays, That even thoſe who moſt deſired 
peace, both publicly and privately, inſiſted upon hav- 
ing the whole command of the militia by ſea and land, 
and all the. forts and ſhips of the kingdom at their diſ- 
poſal, without which they looked upon themſelves as 
| loſt, and at the King's mercy. The utmoſt length the 
| King would go in his conceſſions on this article was, 
| that the militia ſhould be entruſted for the term of ſe- 
ven years to twenty commiſſioners, half of whom were 
to be nominated by the King, and the other half by 
the parliament. This propoſition was treated by the 
| parliament with the contempt it deſerved: They 
regarded it as a ſnare to entice them to give up their $4 
preſent ſuperiorities, and thus to enable the King to re- 11 
new ethe war to advantage. 15 | - 
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130 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1644. of his prerogatives “: In vain did his friends re- 
5 preſent to him the advantage of ſuch an offer in 
the low condition of his affairs; that it would 
procure him a chance of forming, during the in- 
termediate period, a party in the parliament which 
ſhould reſtore him to his former privileges: Char- 
les, wholly directed by the queen, who feared 
that the intereft and perſons of the Roman-Catho- - 
| hes would be facrificed as a preliminary to the 


concluſion of a treaty *, abſolutely refuſed the 85 5 
| . $6, EE int 50 . 
J TOHS EST; 995 PAL chef Fan be; tl 
1 Whitlock ſays, That the King's commiſſioners did a reaſt 
not deliver in their anſwer concerning the militia till ſoon b 
the laſt point of time, when it might be conceived no 1 
anſwer could be made to it by the parliament's com- mente 
miſſioners; but that theſe, being impowered by their King's 
additional inſtructions to re- aſſume the buſinefs of the mies, 
militia, according to the commands of the parliament, as a m 
delivered in the propoſats mentioned in the text. © handſo 
& r J underſtand the commiſſioners are arrived at he, it 
London,“ writes the queen :?? I have nothing to ſay, but when 
that you have a care of your honor, and that if you to mak 
| have a peace, it may be ſuch as will hold, and, if it knowin 
fall out otherwiſe, that you do not abandon thoſe who but nov 
have ſerved you, for fear they do forſake you in your BF lieve it 
need. Alfo, I do not ſee how you can be in ſafety my ſide 
without a regiment of guards; for myſelf, I think | ing now 
cannot be, ſeeing the malice they have againſt me and nous mc 
my religion, of which I hope you will have a care of here) ag 
both.“ The queen, in another letter, repeats her in- to be cl 
treaties, or rather commands, neither to abandon Ca- be vexec 
tholics nor biſhops; and the King anſwers, He will co i vate cort 
nothing unworthy of her love; that he will ever ſhew view, th 
his conſtancy in adhering to biſhops and all his friends; WF ſhews th 
that he will not forget to put a ſhort period to this per- the confi 
petual parliament ; and conjures her not to let any ap- Preſſions 
pearance of peace, or hopetul condition of his, make Wi the pegp} 
her negle& to haſten ſuccor for him. He deſires her WF treaty wh 
to ſhew the French queen and miniſtry the improbabi- WF fend their 
lity that the treaty ſhould produce a peace, confſiver- but to ſil 
ing the great difference, if not contrariety of grounds | Party, an; 
between the rebels propoſitions and his; that he cov! ber conclu 


not 
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had been carried on to no purpoſe during the aſ- 
figned term, ended the treaty at Ux bridge; 


not alter his, nor would they theirs, till they were out 
of hope to prevail by force, which a little aſſiſtance by 


ſoon brought to reaſon. : 
»The concluſion. of this fruitleſs treaty, though 1a- 


he, it will be merely my own fault; for I confeſs, 


knowing there were great laborings to that purpoſe; 
but now I promiſe thee, if it be renewed, which I be- 
lieve it will not without ſome eminent good ſucceſs on 
my fide, it ſhall be to my honor and advantage, I be- 
ing now as well freed from the place of baſe and muti- 
nous motions (that is to ſay, our mungrel parliament 
here) as of the chief cauſers; from whom I may expect 
to be chidden by thee, for having ſuffered thee to 
be vexed by them.” In the whole of the King's pri- 
vate correſpondence, which accident brought to public 
| View, there is no letter which more fully than this 
| ſhews the inſincerity of his conduct, or his enmity to 
| the conſtitution. Notwithſtanding his paſſionate ex- 
preſſions of affection to peace, ſo profuſely ſet forth to 
| the people, it appears that he never conſented to a 

$ ireaty whilſt the parliament were in a fituation to de- 
fend their pretenſions or the libertics of the conſtitution, 

but to filence the importunate ſolicitations of his own 

| party, and with no intention to bring it to the wiſhed 

[or concluſion ; and that the privileges of parliament 

| . | K 2 My the 


and thus the King loſt the ſecond opportunity 
which, ſince the commencement of the war, had 
been preſented to him ef a peaceful poſſeſſion of 


the French queen's means would ſoon make them to 
be; that if ever he could put them to a defenſive, which 
a reaſonable ſum of money would do, they would be 


mented by all the moderate and ſenſible men of the 

King's party, who were his, real friends, and no ene- 

mies, to the conſtitution, was regarded by the King 

as a matter of rejoicing: “ Now it Ido any thing un- 

handſome or diſadvantageous to op. or friends, ſays 
fa 


when I wrote laſt I was in fear to have been preſſed 
to make ſome mean overtures to renew the treaty, 


patliament's offer. And thus, when the debates Ann. 1644. 
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HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1644. all the moderate and ſafe prerogatives which at- 


tend monarchical condition, with many a fair 
chance of regaining by! "INE a wer pert of his 


Tas 


the moſt inoffenſive to monarchical pride, ml the 
moſt moderately uſed, were diſtaſteful and odious to 


him. The Oxford aſſembly, compoſed of his friends 
and followers embarked with him in the ſame cauſe, 


tor expreſſing, in a point of the utmoſt importance to 
their own intereſt and ſecurity, an opinion differing 
from his- inclinations, were regarded with almgſt an 
equal degree of hatred and ſcorn as the two houſes at 


_ Weſtminſter, 


Whitlock writes, That the laſt day of this treaty the 
two houſes fat very late, in expeCtation of ſome good 


neus from Uxbridge; that at eight o'clock in the eve- 


ning the Lord's communicated to the Commons a pa- 
per from the King's commiſſioners, which propoſed his 
majeſty ſhould come to Weſtminſter upon a ſafe-con- 
duct, provided the treaty might be continued for a 


longer term ; but that a letter arriving at the ſame time 


from the parliament”s commiſſioners, relating that 
there appeared no compliance in the King's commiſſo- 


ners to grant any of the propoſitions, the parliament. 


determined againſt prolonging the treaty. The King 
Had been frequently adviſed by his beſt friends to repair 
to London, without the ceremony of a ſafe- conduct; 
but the going to London at all without an army, though 


much apprehended by the parliament, was never in the 


King's thoughts, and, as he obſerved to the queen, at 


this time only flung out as having much force of popu- 


lar rhetoric with it; “ For as for truſting the rebels, 
fays he, either by going to London or diſbanding my 
army before a peace, do no ways fear my hazarding ſo 


_ cheaply or fooliſhly, for 1 eſteem the intereſt thou hafl 


in me at a far dearer rats and Pretend. to have a little 
more wit.?? 

In the midſt of the career of the "LAT s fortune, 
immediately before the ſiege of Gloceſter, the Lords 


voted propoſitions of peace to be immediately ſent to 
dae King at Oxford; nor could the lower houſe habe 


raiſed 


raiſe 
ſtron 
Tecor 
denu 
activ. 
clara 
Party 
rebel 
ven 


Tus treaty-of Uxbridge, which © fully ex- Ann. 1644. 


condemnation, and execution of William Laud, character of 


2 py prelate had endured with great patience an Ruſhworth. 
impriſonment of more than three years, yet he Whitlock. 


raiſed a party powerful enough to have withſtood the 


party in both houſes with the names of ſeducers, odious 


„ * 


poſed the determined reſolution of both parties, Trial, exe- 
bad been immediately preceded by the trial, cution, and 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, Though this unhap- LARGE 


had fo far continued his non-compliance with the e 
parliament as obſtinately to refuſe, at firſt their 00d. 
recommendation, and then their peremptory or- 
ders, to collate one Mr. Corbet to the living 
of Chartham in Kent: This ſtubborn onda 
Ha bes . 4 es brought 


ſtrong inclinations which at this time prevailed for 2 
reconciliation with him, had it not been for a kind of 
denunciation of vengeance againſt all thoſe who had been 
active in the oppoſition, at this time ſet forth in a de- 
claration, and which aſperſed the leaders of the popular 


rebels, murderers, and ſtate-impoſtors: * It thoſe in- 


vectives and menaces, ſays Acherley, had been omitted, 


and proper lenitives to particular men had been inſert- 
ed and applied, a treaty at this time* muſt neceſſarily 
have been embraced, and probably had ended in a good 
agreement; for no conjuncture ever afforded the King 
ſuch an advantageous and powerful opportunity.“ 

Mr. Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, in the Hiſ- 
tory of his own Life, avows himſelf to be the penner 
of this declaration; and tells on this ſubje& a curious 
anecdote of the King's opinion and inclinations, which 
confirms the juſtneſs of the fears and jealouſies ex- 
preſſed by the parliament. Previous to the publiſhing 
the fore-mentioned declaration, the King obſerved to * 
Mr. Hyde, 'That he had hitherto done too much honor 
to thoſe rebels at Weſtminſter, by his mentioning 
them in his declarations as part of the parliament, 
which, as long as they ſhould be thought ſo to be, 
they would have more authority by their continuing 
hitting in the place whither they were firſt called, than 
all the other members, though more numerous, would 

: K 3 have 
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Us. 164. brought upon him the ſevere ordinance for the ſuf. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


_ penſion of his archiepiſcopal juriſdiction, and 
the ſeizing his temporalities into the hands of 
the parliament ". Notwithſtanding the repeated 


have when they ſhould be conviyied any Where elſe ; 


that he knew no reaſon why he ſhould not poſitively 


declare them to be diſſolved, and ſo forbid them to ſit 


or meet any more—he knew learned men of the opi- 


nion, that the act for the continuance of the parlia- 
ment was void from the beginning, and that it was not 
in the power of the King to bar himſelf from the pow- 


er of diſſolving it, which was to be deprived of an eſ- 


ſential part of his ſovereignty ; but, if the act were good 
and valid in law, the parliament had diſſolved them- 
_ ſelves by their force in driving ſo many members, and 

even his majeſty himſelf, who was their head, from the 
Parliament, and had forfeited their right of ſitting, and 
all which the act had given them, by their treaſon and 
rebellion, which their very being a parliament could 
not ſupport; therefore he wiſhed that a proclamation 
might be prepared to declare them actually diſſolved, 
and expreſly to forbid them to meet, or any body to 


own them or ſubmit to them as a parliament. Hyde, 
who knew the ſenſe of the generality. of the King I 

own party on this ſubje&, diſſuaded him from this de- 
ſtructive meaſure, as a ſtep which would confirm all the 


Teproaches which the parliament had flung upon him, 


and provoke many of his own followers to deſert him; 
that, for the inyalidity of the act, he was inclined to 


hope it was originally void on the grounds and reaſons 
his majeſty had mentioned ; and that the parliament 
on. if the rebellion was ſuppreſſed, might ſo declare 
it; but till then he thought all the judges together, 
even thoſe who were in his majeſty's own quarters, 


would not declare any ſuch invalidity. On theſe rea- 


ſons, urged by Mr. Hyde, the King declined his firſt 


propoſal; and Mr. Hyde, was ordered to put his con- 
ceptions of the matter in writing. Clarendon's Life, 


vol. J. P. 169, & ſeg. 
u The King was ſo careleſs and improvident of the 
archb iſhop s ſafety, as to prompt and urge him to this 


impolite 


fice, 
fall v« 
his m 


"0 


ELLE AL ESO ra 

ery of the populace to bring this great offender to Ann. 1644. 
jultice, his trial had been of neceſſity thus long 
retarded, from the ſcantineſs of the evidence to 

prove the charge which had been brought againſt 

him: Proceedings on this buſineſs had met with 

ſome interruption from the death of Mr. Pym; 

but were afterwards proſecuted with great vigor, 
animoſity, and bitterneſs, by Prynne, a member 
in this parhament, and the fame lawyer, who had 

been perſecuted with ſuch tyranny and cruelty by 

Laud, in the triumphant days of the church He 

now experienced, from this exaſperated ſufferer, 
= the ſame rigor which he had in ſuch full meaſure | 
= meted out-to others, the ſame barbarous inſults 1 
from the tools of power, and the ſame unjtiſt ſeiz- _ 
ing of papers, not only to prove thoſe facts with 1H 
which he already ſtood accuſed, but to frame others, 13 
and to deprive him of the neceſſary materials for his 1 
defence. Ten additional articles, by means of 5 
the fore mentioned evidence, were ſent up by the = 
Commons to the Lords, on the comb. fot of iN 


October 1643. The charge, when reduced, con- j li 


impolitic dangerous ſtubbornneſs, by ſending him, 
firſt, an order to giye Chartham to one Mr, Reading, Wo 
or, if otherwiſe commanded by the parliament, then 149 
to let it lapſe to the crown; and afterwards ſent him 
a general order, requiring, that as often as any bene- | 
| fice, or other ſpiritual promotion, in his gift, ſhould | 49 
| fall void, that he ſhould diſpoſe of it to only ſuch as W 
his majeſty ſnould name to him; or, if any command bs 1 
lay otherwiſe upon him from either or both the hou- 4 
ſes of parliament, he ſhould then let them fall intp 1.88 
lapſe. Theſe unfriendly injunctions were obeyed by 1 
Laud, till the ordinance mentioned in the text paſſed. "= 
The Hiſtory of the Troubles and Trial of Laud, p. _—_ 
r 1 = 
* Laud tells us, That of twenty-one bundles of | 1 
writing which he had prepared for his defence, and |. 
which Mr. Prynne took from him, he could never get 
above three back again. Laud's Trial, p. 205, 211. 
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Ann. 18 ſiſted of three genera] heads; viz. a traitorous en- 


deavor to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the 


realm, and to introduce arbitrary and tyrannical 


government; a traitorous endeayor to ſubvert 


God's true- religion by law eftabliſhed, and in- 


ſtead thereof to ſet up Popiſh ſuperſtition and ido- 
latry; an endeavor to ſubvert the rights of par- 
liament, and the ancient caurſe of parliamentary 
proceedings. This, according to the precedent 
which this parliament had made in the year 1640, 
Was urged as a charge of accumulated treaſon; 
but the crimes of Laud and thoſe which had been 


proved againſt the earl of Strafford differed wide- 
Iy : Strafford had in his own perſon, in many in- 
ſtances, infringed the conſtitutional liberty of the 
ſubject; it had been proved that he had preſſed 


the King to enlarge his commiſſions, both as pre- 


ſident of the court of York and deputy of Ireland, 
beyond their legal bounds: The acts of tyranny 


which had been perpetrated by Laud were the 
| iniquitous decrees of courts, in which he only had 
a ſingle voice; courts which the power of parlia- 
ment had aboliſhed, without paſſing any cenſure 
on the individuals who had compoſed them 


„How can that be treaſon in me, urged this un- 


happy prelate, which is not made ſo much as a 


miſdemeanor in any of my fellow-commiſſio- 


ners ? The earl of Strafford, to humour a vi- 
© cious ambition, had acted contrary to,his better 
judgment and declared notions : Laud, a ſuper- 


ſtitious churchman, who had ſtudied little elſe 
than canon- law, and the doating 1 8 of the 


* The 8 urged, That the . iniquitous 
of theſe ſentences were procured by the archbiſhop's 


-undue influence: But this fact, if true, could never 


be proved; and, could it have been proved, it equal- 
ly aggravated the crimes of the other wee who 
compoſed theſe courts. 


fathers, 


ways, 


L 
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fathers, was entirely ignorant of the utility, equi- Ann. 1644. 
ty, and beauty of civil and religious liberty; was 
himſelf impoſed on before he endeavored to im- 
poſe on others; and became a zealous inſtrument 
of tyranny even for conſcience ſake. The earl of 
Strafford had enriched both himſelf and his maſter 
= with plunder extorted from the ſubject: No act 
= of rapecity was alledged againſt Laud; it was no- 
= torious that he had ſpent his whole income in what 
= he ignorantly thought was the ſervice of the pub. = 
= lic. In the bill of attainder which had paſſed 5 74 
= againſt the earl of Strafford, there is expreſſy de- =_ 
clared a treaſon within the ſtatute of the twenty= © —_ 
fifth of Edward III. But no ſuch article was pre. —_ 
tended to lie againſt the archbiſhop. ——To thoſe . 
meaſures winch had been inductive to the Scotch i 
commotions, and to the breach of the pacifica . 
tion made with that nation, he had pleaded the ac 1 
of oblivion; and that plea had been generouſly = = 
granted him by the two houſes, To that part of = {AY 
his charge which relates to an endeavor to ſubvert = 
& God's true religion by law eſtabliſhed, and inſtead 72 1 I. 4 
thereof to ſet up Popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry, r,] 
he was particularly ſtrong in his defence, and —_— 
the allegations to ſupport the charge were par- —_— 
_ ticularly vague and trifling. The truth is, thoſe. — 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies which he with ſo much 
blind zeal had endeavored to revive, and which 
were fo juſtly ridiculed and abhorred by the more 
enlightened Proteſtants, were the diſcipline of the 
firſt reformers in this country, and had the ſanc- 
tion both of the civil and eccleſiaſtical power: W 
Reformation had begun in England at the wrong 44 
end; it was firſt adopted and modelled by govern- — 
ment, inſtead of being forced upon government = 
by the general ſenſe of the people; and thus, to ' 20 
farther the ambitiqus views of the monarch, and : 1 
to gratify the pride of the prelacy, a great part of | 1 
the myſtery of Popery was retained in the doc- 5 
8 trine, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
trine, and a great part of the puppet-ſhews of the 
Papiſts in the diſcipline, of the church of En- 
gland 7. Though the genius of reformation had 


ſo far prevailed, that, before the promotion of 
Laud to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, ma- 


ny ſuperſtitious ceremonies obſerved by the firſt 
_ reformers, and others directed by law, had in 


aboliſhed by any act of legiſlation ; nor in all the | : 
long liſt of wppoſed innovations charged againſt We 


practice been laid aſide, yet they had not been 


him was there one to be found which was not war- 
ranted by precedent, or by the inſtructions ſet 


forth by that politic tyrant Elizabeth and her ob- 


ſequious parliament. To as little purpoſe did the 


Commons endeavor to prove the delinquent guilty 


of ſetting up a power in the church independant 


of the regal: The King, who regarded the ſuc- 
ceſs of Laud's projects as neceſſary to the ſucces 


of his own ſchemes for deſpotiſm, had freely lent 
him all his power, which in eccleſiaſtical matters 
was great; and Laud had cautiouſly taken no 


ſtep 


7 It is obſervable, that the moſt boars of thoſe 


eeremonies which Laud fo childiſhly inſiſted on, were 


eſtablifhed at the reſtoration, and have been ever ſince 
regularly practiſed in the church; and that many of 


bis moſt offenſive meaſures have been adopted by revo- 
lution miniſters, ſuch as the nominating clergymen 


to be juſtices of the peace, with reſtraints laid on 


marnage. ©: 


The ſtrongeſt evidence produced againſt Laud was 


relative to the third head of his charge; viz. an endea- 


vor to ſubyert the rights of parliament, and the anci- 
ent courſe of parliamentary proceedings. Theſe were 
an anſwer to the remonſtrance of the commons, made 


the ſeven-teenth of June 1628; with a paper concern- 


Ing a declaration of the King, ſet forth on the twenty- 


the following obſervation, in a manner acknowledges 


eighth of January 1628, found in his ſtudy in his hand- 
writing, and endorſed by him. The delinquent, by 


the 
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Ox ſenjeant Wild, Brown, Maynard, Nicholas, 
and Hill, al! members of the houſe of Commons, 


and lawyers, was impoſed the invidious taſk of | 


managing the charge againſt him; whilſt his eſ- 


3 pecial enemy, Prynne, was employes to provide 
1 aud POO the dice ence *. 


b 


they 


1 the forces of this evidence: In this diligent and cu- 


rious ſearch, for Mr. Prynne? s malice made it, they 


found ſome papers concerning parliaments; no other, I 


praiſe God for it, than ſuch as with indifferent con- 
ſtruction might J hope well paſs, eſpecially conſidering 
what occaſion led me, and what command was upon 
me; and as I have been told by able and experienced 


men, they would have been nothing had they been 


found in any but this troubleſome and diſtracted time 
about the rights of parliament, as it is ſaid : Howſoe- 
ver, I was moſt unfortunate they ſhould be now found; 
and I hag nat left them a being, but that 1 verily 
thought I had deſtroyed them long ſince.” _ 

It appears in this trial, and by the printed votes of 
this parliament, that the oath given to king James dif- 
fered in two very material paſſages from thoſe which 
had been taken by his predeceſſors; One was an addi- 
tion, namely, “ agreeable to the King's prerogative ;? 
the other an omiſſion, namely, © laws which the peo- 
ple ſhall chooſe.” Laud's Trial, p. 319, 355. 

Well as Charles loved, and highly as he venerated, 
the church, he idolized yet more his own power; _ 


it is plain, by his inſtructions to his ſecretary Nicholas 


on the Uxbridge treaty, and many other circumſtances 
of his life, that his great attachment to the prelacy, 
and his ſchemes for enlarging their property and domi- 
nion, had principally their riſe from the adulation the 

paid him, and the perſuaſion that this body of men 


would uſe their influence over the conſtiences of his 


ſubjects, and all the power he gave them, to infuſe 
and ſupport the doctrine of paſſive obedience to the 


AVE. 


» If we may believe Laud's account of his 105 
r, 


Like true lawyers, 
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Ann. 1644. they played their parts in baiting the unhappy 


priſoner with the moſt acrimonious and inſultir 


we ; like true lawyers, they. took all the 
unfair advantages which their offices and other op- 


portunities procured them; and like true lawyers, 
they put a forced and unwarrantable conſtruction 
on all the facts which they cited againſt him. The 
behaviour of the priſoner through the whole of his 

_ tedious trial, for it laſted twenty days, did great 


honour to his temper ; and his anſwer, which was 
both rhetorical and argumentative, proclaimed his 


abilities —On the ſecond of November he was 


called before the Commons, to hear read a ſum- 
mary of his charge; on the eleventh he ſpoke ſe- 


veral hours in his defence at the bar of that houſe; 


and on the ſame day the Commons paſſed an ordi- 


- nance which decreed him to ſuffer death, as in 
_ caſes of treaſon, with but one 9 voice ©; 
On the ſixteenth it was ſent up to th 


e Lords, 


Mr. Prynne kept a ſchool of inſtruction for the witneſ- 


ſes, who were an hundred and fifty in number, and 


5 tampered with them in a very ſhameful manner. Laud'. 
Trial, p. 219. 855 8 


© The trial began on the twelfth of March 1643 


and was not finiſhed till the twenty-ninth of June 1644. 
Laud complains, that he was often ſummoned to appear 


before the Lords, and then ſent back again unheard, to 
the needleſsly expoſing him to the ſcorns and reviling- 


of the people, and to an expence which he could ill 


bear, for he neyer appeared but it coſt him ſix or ſeven 
ounds a day, The archbiſhop's eſtate and goods had 
—— ſequeſtered; and it was not till towards the end of 


his trial, and after repeated ſolicitations, that the Com- 


mons allowed him two hundred pounds to ſupport his 


neceſſary expences. 


4 Notwithſtanding this unanimity, Laud tells us, 
That when he came to the houſe, the day the bill paſ- 


fed, many members complimented him on the anſwer 
he had given, in a high ſtrain of commendation. Laud's 
Trial, p. 441, 9 8 


where 


nn 
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| | where the buſineſs ſlept till the ſeventeenth of De- Ann. 1644 


cember, when the Lords; having been quickened 
by a meſſage from the Commons, and the impor- 
tunity of ſome of their own members, with a 
kind of threat that the multitude would force 
cow. to do juſtice *, proceeded to the conſidera- 
tion, of every particular of the charge; and, on 


me twenty-fourth of the ſame month, acquainted 


the Commons, That they had found the archbi- 
ſhop guilty as to matters of fact, but that they 
deſired farther ſatisfaction in point of law, whe- 
ther the ſaid matters were treaſon, This produced 

a conference between the two houles, in which 


| woes urged, by the Commons, ſimilar arguments 


to thoſe which had been uſed in the earl of Straf- 
ford's caſe; and, in two days after the fore-men- 


tioned conference, the Lords paſſed the deſired 
ordinance *.. Laud produced a pardon from the 
King under the great ſeal; but this being held in- 


ſufficient, for two reaſons (firſt, becauſe it had 
paſſed before the conviction of the delinquent, 
and, ſecondly, becauſe no bar could be valid 


| againſt the judgment of both houſes) he was ſen- 


tenced, by an order of parliament, to ſuffer 
death, on the tenth of January 1644-5, without 


other favor than to have one of his chaplains at- 


tend him, in the company of two divines of the 
Commons' appointing, and to have his ſentence 


altered n hanging end quartering into behead- 


ing. 


e A petition againſt Jelinquentey and particularly 
againſt Laud and the biſhop ot Ely, was carried up to 


the Lords. 


There were but fourteen Lords in the houſe when 
Laud was found guilty as to matter of {aQ, and but ſe- 


ven ſigned the bill of attainder; viz. tlie elite of Kent, 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Bolingbroke, with the lords 
North and Grey of Werk. | | 
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From the tinie the news reached him of the 
Lords having paſſed the bill of attainder, he pre- 
pared hielt to die with exemplary piety and 
courage, and maintained the ſame magnanimity 
of conduct through all the horrors of his fate. 
The whole tendency of a long ſpeech; or rather 


ſermon, which he made on the ſcaffold, was to 


vindicate the King and himſelſ from the intention 


of introdueing Popery into the eſtabliſhed religion, 


to the antient diſcipline of the church. 
very performance, which was executed with great 
art of compoſition, and likewiſe in his remarks on 


and to perſuade the people to re- ſubject themſelves 
In this 


the charge which the Scots brought againſt him, 


he plainly ſhews that his adverſity had not altered 


his opinions, nor corrected” any one of his moſt 
and that, had accident 


miſchievous prejudices ; 
re-eſtabliſhed him in his former plenitude of pow. 


er, he would have run, to the end of his days, 


the fame perſecuting courſe for which he now 
ſuffered * —Laud was a native of Berkſhire, the 


offspring of parents who were clothiers by trade; 
was born at the town of Reading in the year 1 572, 


and received his firſt education at a free- ſchool of 
the place. At the age of ſeventeen he 3 


ſcholar of St. John's College, Oxford; and, 
due proceſs of time, took the degrees of bache- 
lor, maſter of arts, bachelor of divinity, and doc- 
tor of divinity, and was elected preſident of St. 
John's College. 


early in life, occaſioned him to be very offenſive 


His zeal, which appeared very 


to a, conſiderable party in the univerſity: He 
maintained the neceſſity of baptiſm ; that there 


could be no true church without dioceſan biſhops; 


* 


I Something of the following nature dropped from 
153 in the deſence he made in the Lords' houſe; viz. 
That the true religion had ſuffered rather from the re- 
laxation of the church diſcipline than trom ſeverity. 
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the zealous Proteſtants, brought him into equal 
favor with the high church party: Richard Neile, 
him the rectory of Kuckſtone in Kent, and intro- 
vented from riſing by the indefatigable pains of 
Abbot, the then archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was well acquainted with the turbulency of his 
when the influence of this good prelate was on 
the proſpect of a Spaniſh alliance; when he re- 
take the Arminians and Papiſts into his boſom, 


and diſcard his old fellow- ſectariſts the Calviniſts; 


into the Scotch worſhip , Laud, who had by this = 


tion to the aſſembling of the ſecond parliament of 


e LS . . 143 
ln was queſtioned by the vice-chancellor, Dr. Ann. 1644- 


Airay, for having preached a ſermon which con- nz 
tained ſundry ſcandalous and Popiſh paſſages. 1 5 1 
This conduct, which rendered him obnoxious to = 


biſhop of Rocheſter, took him under his eſpecial g 
protection, made him his chaplain, beſtowed on 


duced him to the court. He was ſome time pre- 


character, and diſapproved his divinity : But, 
the decline; when James grew intoxicated with 


pented him of the doctrine he had ſo warmly 
maintained againſt Vorſtius; when he began to 


when innovations were intended to be ee ed 


time wormed himſelf into great favor with the 
duke of Buckingham, was promoted, as an uſe- 
ful inſtrument to help to carry on the new mea- 
ſures of the court. As chaplain to James, he at- 
tended him in his laſt journey to Scotland; was 
ſoon after promoted to the biſhopric of St. David; 
and, from the firſt period of Charles's adminiſtra- 


1640, had the entire direction of the eccleſiaſtical 
government of the country; and, after the death 
of Buckingham, was one of the King s prime 5 
viſers in all matters of ſtate. The provoking ar- 
rogance of his conduct, and the tyranny with 
which he exerted this plenitude of power, has becn 
already ſet forth in this hiſtory: It is ſufficient 
here to ſay, that the principles of religion on 
which 
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Ann 1640. which he uniformly acted were as noxious to the 


peace of ſociety as were the principles of the Pa- 


piſts; the ſame want of charity, the ſame exerciſc 


of cruelty, the ſame arrogance of dotninion, were 


common to both. Utterly unacquainted with the 


_ ſimplicity, charity, and meekneſs of the Goſpel, 


his character was void of humility and forgiveneſs; | 


nor had he other rule to judge of mens deſervings, 
but as they were more or leſs attached to the 


wer of the church. His Diary, which was ex- 
* by bis enemies to the * cenfure., ſhews 
him 


= is the Can belive: edition of the Bible, than, « 
period when Laud was in full power, the explanatory 


title to the hundred and forty-ninth Pfalm is altered 
from, © To praiſe the Lord for his victory and con- 


se queſts that he giveth his ſaints againſt all mens pow- 
er,“ to © The praiſe given to God for that power 


oy he has given to the church to rule the conſciences of 


„ men.“ This innovation 1s purſued in all the editions 
from 1629 to 1743. 2» 
- i This Diary was found by Mr. prynne i in his ſearch 
into the archbiſhop's papers, and publiſhed by him du- 
ring his trial. The archbiſhop makes the following ob- 


ſervation on this incident: According to the order of 


the Lords,” ſays he, © I made the recapitulation of my | 3 


whole cauſe in matters of greateſt moment; but ſo 
ſoon as I came to the bar of their houſe, 1 ſaw every 
member preſent with a new thin book, in folio, in a 
blue coat: I heard that morning, that Mr. Prynne had 
printed my Diary, and publiſhed it to the world to diſ- 
grace me. Some notes of his own are made upon it: 
The firſt and the laſt are two deſperate untruths; be- 
ſides ſome others. This was the book then in the Lords 
hands; and, I aſſure myſelf, that time picked for it, 
that the Gght of it might damp me, and diſenable me 


to ſpeak. I confeſs I was a little troubled at it; but, 


after I had gathered up myſelf, and looked up to God, 


I went on to the buſineſs of the day.“ In the epiſtle 


dedicatory, to the right honorable Lords and Commons, 
pre fixed to this work, the rather has the vanity to fan, 
That 
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him to have been a ſupple fawning courtier, and Ann. 1644. 
that his ſuperſtitions were as contemptible as thoſe oy 
which belong to the weakeſt of women. Upon 
the whole, his character ſerves as an eminent ex- 
ample to ſhew, that extenſive learning and abili- _ 
ties are not incompatible with a narrow judgment; 
and that, in all the catalogue of human frailties, = 
there are none which more corrupt the heart, or — 
deprave the underſtanding, than the follies of re- = 
, en _ 
Tux rank he held in the church and ſtate, du- 1 


ring the government of Charles, had occaſioned i 
his prejudices to have been very offenſive to the F 
public, and his miſdemeanors were groſs and ma- 1 
ny : but ſtill they were more the errors of his judg- 1 
ment than of his will; and for this reaſon, as the 9 
juſtice of the country had been ſomething ſatisfied bk 
by the death of the criminal Strafford, it would 8 
have done honor to the parliament to have left i 
& this aged prelate * the example of their mercy, | 1 
IE: 5 Th WEE rather 1 
[WE That former publication of his had given a deadly i 
blow to the prelatical party. Laud's Trial, p. 411, 9 
= k Laud was in his ſeventy-ſecond year when he ſuf- iN 
| fered death. His literary works were, ſeveral Speeches; ; 
1 {We {everal Sermons; Conference between him and John 


& Fiſher; Anſwer to the Exceptions of A. C. printed 


g | with the Conference; Memorables of King James; 
„ [IE river to the Remonſtrance made by the Houſe of 


Commons in June 1628; Various Letters; Marginal 
Notes on Rome's Maſter-Piece, publiſhed by Prynne ; * 
Diary of his Life; a Manual of Private Devotions; a 
Summary of Devotions ; Varie Epiſtle ad Clarif. Ger. 
8 70. Voſſium, printed in a book entitled, Gerardi Johan. = 
%%% & Clarorum Virorum ad eum Epiſtole, Lond. 1650; —_— 
History of his Troubles and Trial; Annual Accounts 
of his Province, preſented to the King in the beginning 
© Of every year; a Speech, or Funeral Sermon, ſpoken 

| YOb TY, To * 
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4 by him on the ſcaffold on Tower- Hill immediately be- 
might ſee, that popular aſſemblies, as by their very 


EY ſervation is to he taken as particular to popular aſſem- 


power? The unjuſt and cruel Judgments which have 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Church · government) would have taken away his 
abilities of doing farther miſchief; and the preſent 
proſperous ſtate of the parliament's affairs render- 


the public welfare. 
face to the intolerant principles af the Preſhyteri- 


1 In this inſtance (ſays a writer of great note, 


not a partial repreſentation? Are not the annaly of out 


numerable inſtances of the moſt atrocious of theſe 
kind of murders, committed even on deſerving men, 
when regal ſovereigns had power to overleap th: 
| bounds, or ſtrain the letter of the law? Was the lite 
and property of the ſubjects of this country ever ſecure, 


preme power has been eſtabliſhed in popular aſſemblies 


rather than to have made him the monument of 
their vengeance. Perpetual impriſonment, with 
no more > pt decent maintenance, and the de- 
privation of his archiepiſcopal function (which of 
courſe followed the aboliſhment of that kind of 


ed his death a circumſtance of no importance to 
It 18 plain that he fell a ſacri- 


fore his execution. Wood's Athene Oxonienſes, vol. II. 


ſpeaking of Laud's ſentence and execution) the public 
number they are in a great meaſure exempt from the 
reſtraint of ſhame, ſo, when they alſo overleap the 
bounds of law, they naturally break out into acts of 
the moſt atrocious tyranny: and injuſtice.? If this ob- 
blies, as indeed it can be no otherwiſe conſtrued, is it 


own, and thoſe of-every other ſociety, ſtained with in; 
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till the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed at the Revo- 
lution had made many neceſſary limitations to regal 


paſſed upon individuals in thoſe ſocieties, where the ſu- 


are not to be mentioned in compariſon with thoſe which d 
have paſſed in all monarchical ſtates, where the regal 
power was not reſtrained by very conſiderable limitz 
tions. Hume*s Hiftory of Charles J. Quyarto Egitin 


a e | 118 


rns 


of this prelate, that he is the only individual of 
that high office in the church of England who ever 
ſuffered death by the hands of an executioner; 
though the turbulent ambition of his order have 


of church power to this dx. 
On the ſame day that the Lords concurred with 
the Commons in the attainder of the archbiſhop, - 
ſhould be laid aſide, and for the eſtabliſhing a di- 
aſſembly of divines, and confirmed by the votes 
at-hack houſes? „ 

Ox the execution of one Howard, a captain, 
with nineteen troopers to the King, prince Mau- 


committeg 
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had called in their aſſiſtance. * 
ing delinquents the comforts of their religious perſua- 
= ſon, under the agonies of a ſentence of death: Of 


3 allowed him, and this under the reſtraint of the inſpec- 


7 2 favor from the two houſes, and ſome of them not 


This directory gives general rules for worſhip, 


8 
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8 N 
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ans n, a ſect who breathed as fiery a ſpirit of per- An 
ſecution as himſelf . It is farther to be obſerved 


diſturbed the peace of ſociety from the firſt period 


J | they paſſed an ordinance that the Common-Prayer. 
E rectory of worſhip which had been framed by the 


whom the parliament had hanged for deſerting 
rice, in revenge, inflicted the ſame puniſhment on 


= a ſea officer, Turpin by name, a common priſon. 
er of war“. This, and ſuch kind of violences 


2 Ludlow is of opinion, that Laud's ſentence was 
paſſed to encourage and pleaſe the Scots, who at this 
| time began to be very troubleſome to the party who 
This intolerant ſpirit is fully ſhewn in their deny- 
= three clergymen whom Laud petitioned might aſſiſt 


him in his preparations for his exit, there was but one 


don of two miniſters appointed by paxliament. No in- 
1 dividual in theſe melancholy circumſtances obtained 


3 for paſtoral function, and the obſervation of the Sun- 


Prince Maurice was of the ſame imperious diſpo- 


bY eee ſition 
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Ann. 1644. committed by the royaliſts, produced a parlla. 
mentary ordinance, appointing a ſpecial commiſ- 
ſion for the execution of martial law, with ſevere 
inſtructions in matters relative to deſertion . No 
other revenge was taken for the murder of Pure 
teen innocent clothiers, hanged at Wood-houſe in 
Wiltſhire by the direction of prince Rupert, than 
the execution of eight Iriſh priſoners, in confor- 
mity to an ordinance winch quarter to be pj. 
ven to theſe troops, and which had been occaſion- 
ed by the cruelties and diſorders _— had every 
where committed. 
Tux King had by this time repented bun of 
the ill policy of withdrawing his own party from 
the two houſes at Weſtminſter, and a great num- 
ber of theſe deſerters from time to time returned 
to the capital; which being obſerved by the lea- 
ders of the party in oppoſition, the parliament 
were petitioned by the common-council not to re. 
ceive any of their members who had deſerted 
them, without their giving ſatisfaction for their 
fidelity in time to come; and an ordinance, ac- 
cording to a former vote on this buſineſs, declared, 
'That ſuch peers as had deſerted, or: ſhould deſert 
the Parliament, ſnould nat be admitted without 
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| ſition as his brother prince Rupert; ; * was ſent with 
the chief command into the Weſt, i in the department 
of the marquis of Hertford, becauſe, as lord Claren- 
don ſays, the King thought he ſhould ſooner reduce his 
people by the power of his army than by the perſuaſi- 
ons of his counſel, and therefore preferred the rongh- 
| neſs of the one's nature to the lenity and condeſcenſion 
of the other. The recompence the marquis of Hert- 
ford was promiſed for the deprivation of his command 
5 was, to be made a gentleman of the King's bed- 
chamber, and groom of his ſtole. Clar, Hift. vol. Il, 
P. 240. 
4 q The two Hothams and Sir Alexander Carew were 
brig and condemned by this court. 
| the 


* 


he conſent of both houſes; and that whatſoever Ann. 1644. 

member of the houſe of Commons who had ſo 

offended, or ſhould fo offend hereafter, and ad- 

hete to thoſe who were levying war againſt the 

parliament, were and ſhould be abſolutely diſa- 5 

pled from fitting in the houſe of Commons . 9 
Aux the number of thoſe, who, in this tri- TY 

= umphant ſtate of the parliament's affairs, either 

= were, or affected to be; partiſans to-the cauſe of 
Liberty, was the prince Elector-Palatine, who at 

this time very unexpectedly arrived in England. 

He was at firſt regarded in the invidious light of a 

ſpy for his uncle; and was treated with great cool- 

= nels by the parliament, who gave him to under- 

= ſtand, that his reſidence in England would neither 

be advantageous to his own nor the public affairs. 

The prince received this reprimand with great hu- 9 75 

mility; and gave ſuch ſatisfactory reaſons for his 

conduct *, that he procured from the parliament a 

penſion of eight thouſand pounds a year, to be 

raiſed out of the eſtates of delinquents, and was 

lodged in an apartment at Whitehall, fitted up 


1 on purpoſe for his reception. He was ſeverely re- 
+ primanded by the King for coming into the coun- 
ut try without acquainting him with his motives; but 


yet continued his ſubmiſſive behavior to the parlia- 
ment, and by their permiſſion ſat in the aſſembly 
17177 FF nn 


The following were the motives and reaſons which 
be gave the parliament for his arrival: That his pro- 1 
on feſſions and behavior might eraſe thoſe jealouſies which El 
& the conduct of his brothers had drawn upon him; and 
and that the enmity he had incurred for his affections to 
ved- the parliament, and their cauſe, would render his abode 
m foreign parts unpleaſing end unhappy to him. Parl. 
Hut. vol. XIII. p. 279, & ſeg. 5 
were . * Several lay- members, who were of the two houſes, 
= had liberty lo debate and give their vote in every matter 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tax earls of Holland, Bedford, Conway, and 
Clare, though they had endeavored to atone for 


_ paſt offences by — on the King, and ſer- 
te 


ving in his army at the 


ge of Gloceſter, met 


from the court with a/ treatment ſo ſupercilious, 


cold, and reſerved, that they were provoked to 
fling themſelves upon the mercy of the 'parlia- 


ment, and returned again to the capital. After a 
flight confinement, and being debarred admiſſion 


to this aſſembly, they were reſtored to their for- 
mer privileges. The earl of Northumberland, 


Who had retired to his houſe at Petworth, with an 


intention, as it was thought, to make peace with 


the King, was deterred from the execution of this 


roject by the reception his friends had met with. 
he earl of Holland, with a view to recover his 


4 


former favor with the party, on his examination 
declared, and afterwards publiſhed in a manifeſto, 


I many things to the diſadvantage of the King's re- 


utation ; viz. That the ceflation made with the 


Triſh rebels, the great favor Papiſts were in with 
the King, and the evil meaſures projected and car- 


' ried on at Oxford *, had obliged him, in point of 
_ conſcience, to withdraw a ſecond time from the 


court. Among the number of penitents who im- 


Plored the forgiveneſs and protection of parlia- 


ment, was Sir Edward Deering, a man of a warm 


intemperate diſpoſition, and conceited to an high 


degree of his abilities, which were by no means 
inſignificant: He was a great zealot for epiſcopa- 
ey; but diſliking Popery more than Preſbytery, 


or not meeting with ſo much countenance from 


royalty as he expected, he was one of the firſt 


who took the adyantage of the declaration of 


determined in this aſſembly : of this number were Mr. 


Selden and Mr. Whitlock. Ruſbworth. 
Something of the ſame nature was aſſerted by the 
other lords. had! 

9 | | both 


r 


ena t. K 6 1 
and alledged the following reaſons for his aban- 
doning the court; viz. The fear of being com- 


royal party was, that the King would be forced to 
make his way to his capital by conqueſt ; that he 
could never reconcile the ceſſation in Ireland to the 


danger which hung over this country from the pre- 


them a daily acceſſion of proſelytes : Among theſe 
were the carl of Kingſton, the young earl of Ca- 


royal cauſe *) and many more noblemen and 
others of diſtinCtion. ED nes 


Se Edward Deering died at his houſe in Kent, in a 


few months after his return to the obedience of par- 


entitled, „ The proper Sacrifice againſt the Doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation.” Ry wes; vol. V. p. 384. 
This nobleman's father had retired from his com- 
mand in the Weſt, becauſe the licentiouſneſs which 


prince Maurice, prevented him from performing the 
agreement he had made with the towns of Dorcheſter 
and Weymouth. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 270. 

* He was killed at the laſt battle of Newbury. Car. 
Hiſt. vol. II. p. 69. „„ | FV 


pelled to attend the anti- parliament at Oxford; 
that the language of clergymen and others of the 


vows made in England; and a conviction of the 


valence of a Popiſh faction. The diſguſts ta- 
ken at the eonduct of the court, and the growing 
proſperity of the parliament's affairs, occaſioned 


ernarvon (whoſe father had loft his life in the 


liament, and in a week aftet he had publiſhed a treatiſe, 


prevailed among the royal troops, and the authority of 


both kingdoms for receiving penitents into favor, Ant. 1644. 
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 Feuds in parliament. —Riſe. of the republicans.— 


The army new modelled. —Self-denying ordinance. 


«Oliver Cromwell diſtinguiſhes himſelf. —The 


King's, ſanguine expeftations.—Mutinous ſtate of 


the army.— Military tranſactious.—Leiceſter ta- 
ken and ſacked by the King. His defeat at Naſe- 

by. - Good conduct of the new-modelled army.— 

- The behaviour of the King's army and the parlia- Ml 

ment's contraſted — Military tranſattions—Suc- Ki 


ceſſes of the parliament. —Surrender of Briſtol. — 


Kuin of the King's affairs —His unſucceſsful 


meſſages to the parliament for leave to repair 10 


_ the capital. Diſunion between the parliament. 


and the Scots —The King takes refuge in the 


Scotch camp. —Afairs of Ireland —The King's 


Ann. 1644. IH faction and animoſity which had long 


| Feudsin 
parliament, 


private tranſactions with the Iriſh rebels, by the 


earl of Glamorgan, —Peace concluded with the 
C FE: 


reigned among the King's enemies, and 


had given ſuch interruption to the progreſs of 
their arms, was, now that their ſucceſs in the 


North had ſomething quieted their fears, ariſen to 
a very important criſis. It has been already hint- 
ed, that the powerful oppoſition which the King 
had met with was grounded more on religious 


prejudices, on perſonal diſſatisfaction, on the pre- 
valency of a faction about him, on the natural 
principle of reſiſting an high degree of oppreſſion, 


than on any enlarged notions of government; 


and was more directed to remove preſent griev- 
. ances than to avoid the poſſibilities of evil. That 


the parliament and their adherents had thus long 


maintained their power and numbers, was entire- 


ly owing to the ill management of the court, and 
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Ws alma which alike infected both parties of fal- Ann. 1644. 


ng under the lafh of deſpotiſm, and the provoked 


reſentment of the queen and the body of Papiſts. 


The ſevere terms on which the parliament had of- 


= fered peace to the King were more the cautions 
than the principles of the Preſbyterians, who had 
no diſlike to regal authority, nor to tyranny itſelf, 
provided it was directed according to ire o n 


| fantaſtic ideas and notions *. 


AMONG the numbers who oppoſed power on Riſ: of the 
theſe narrow grounds, ſome few there were who, republicans, 


from the firſt, looked forward to the reformation 
& of the principles, as well as the executive part, 
of the 1 Mr. Hyde, in the Hiſtory of 
bis own Life, ſays, That Henry Martin, ſoon af- 


= terthe commencement of the long parliament, let 


drop, in a converſation in which he endeavored to 
divert Mr. Hyde from his attachment to the 
| court, the following republican ſentiments: That 

he did not think one man wiſe enough to govern 


them all. The author farther tells us, That this 
was the firſt word he ever heard any man ſpeak to 


ſuch a purpoſe ; and obſerves, That if it had been 
at that ime communicated or attempted, it would 
have been abhorred by the whole nation. In all 
lkelihood, according to Mr. Hyde's obſervation, 
the party who had ſchemed the plan of changing 
the ſyſtem of government were at this time con- 
temptible in their numbers; and accordingly we 


find them continually incurring the cenſure of par- 


lament, for the liberty they took in their ſpeeches 
with the perſon of the King and royal family, 
mw for the republican ſentimente which they often 
et at. a 


* 


2 Liberty, in an enlarged ſenſe, was never a gene- 
ral principle of action among the Englith. 
On Henry Martin's adv ancing ite following opi- 


nion, | 
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PRE faction and animoſity which had long 
1 reigned among the King's enemies, and 


had given ſuch interruption to the progreſs "" 


their arms, was, now that their ſucceſs in the 
North had ſomething quieted their fears, ariſen to 
a very important criſis. It has been already hint- 
ed, that the powerful oppoſition which the King 
had met with was grounded more on religious 


prejudices, on perſonal diſſatisfaction, on the pre- 


valency of a faction about him, on the natural 
principle of reſiſting an high degree of oppreſſion, 


than on any enlarged notions of government; 
and was more directed to remove preſent griev- 
. ances than to avoid the poſſibilities of evil. That 


the parliament and their adherents had thus long 
maintained their power and numbers, was entirę- 
ly owing to the ill managetnent of the court, ans 


CHARLES I. 


ling under the lafh of deſpotiſm, and the Fs 
reſentment of the queen and the body of Papiſts. 


The ſevere terms on which the parliament had of- 
fered peace to the King were more the cautions 
than the principles of the Preſbyterians, who had 
no diſlike to regal authority, nor to tyranny itſelf, 
provided it was directed according to heir o own 


fantaſtic ideas and notions *. 


Ao the numbers who oppoſed power on Riſe of he 
theſe narrow grounds, ſome few there were who, republicans. 


ftom the firſt, looked forward to the reformation 
of the principles, as well as the executive part, 


of the government. Mr. Hyde, in the Hiſtory of 


his own Life, ſays, That Henry Martin, ſoon af- 
ter the commencement of the long parliament, let 


drop, 1n a converſation in which he endeavored to 
divert Mr. Hyde from his attachment to the 


court, the following republican ſentiments : That 


he did not think one man wiſe enough to govern 


them all. The author farther tells us, That this 


1 was the firſt word he ever heard any man ſpeak to 
ſuch a purpoſe; and obſerves, That if it had been 


at that time communicated or attempted, it would 
have been abhorred by the whole nation. In all 
likelihood, according to Mr. Hyde's obſervation, 


the party who had ſchemed the plan of changing 
the ſyſtem of government were at this time con- 


temptible in their numbers; and accordingly we 


find them continually incur ring the cenſure of par- 
liament, for the liberty they took in their ſpeeches 


with the perſon of the King and royal family, 


and for the CREPT ſentiments which they often 


wr 


| let tall , 


A Liberty, in an enlarged [FN was never a gene- 
ral principle of action among the Englith. 
On n Mertin S advancing ile following opi- 
nion, 


tha FIR which alike infected both parties of fal- Ann. wes of 
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Ann. 1644 Tux animoſity which attends civil contention, 


ed. 


Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. XIII. 
P. 294 & 


from its. inſeparable quality, an extreme oppo- 
ſition to the principles which direct the conduct 
of the adverſary, procured them, in the courſe 
of the conteſt, ſuch a large addition of parti- 
ſans, that at this period they were not an incon- 
ſiderable faction. The firſt attempt which the 


party made to try their ſtrength in the lower 
Parl. Hift. 

vol. XII. 
P- 208, & 


houſe, was in procuring an order to forbid the 
Tower guns to be fired on the anniverſary of 


the King's acceſſion; but the next day the or- 


der was revoked, by a majority of ſeventy-five 


againſt fifty-ſeven. The next attempt of the 
republicans was attended with more ſucceſs. In 


the month of October 1644, the Commons pro- 


' poſed to the Lords to melt down the King's tnaga- 
zine of plate in the Tower; and though the 
: 24. nag was tnuch combated by the upper 
houſe 
ing to the inclination of the party. 
Tux nobility, and thoſe of the gentry who 


yet the matter was determined accord- 


expected by the merit of their ſervices to be 


raiſed to the like diſtinctions, regarded with hor- 
ror the growth of opinions which tended to reduce 
all men to that equitable ſtate of equality which 
is ſo remarkably pointed out by the law of Na- 
ture; and in proportion as theſe opinions pre- 
vailed in the aſſembly of the Commons, the 
Lords oppoſed themſelves to their deſigns and 


nion, That it was better one family ſhould be deſtroy- 


ed than many, he was ordered to explain what he 


meant by that expreſſion © one family ;”” and on his 


boldly anſwering, The King and his children,” he 


was committed to the Tower. Sir Henry Ludtow was 


reproved by the ſpeaker for ſaying, That Charles was 


not worthy to be King of England; and one Chilling- 


worth was ſent to the Tower for citing examples con- 


cerning the depoſing princes. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 
5035 vol. XII. p. 373. Nolfon, vol. I. p. 714. 


determinations, 
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determinations. The adjuſting the powers of the Ann. 1644. 
W committees of both kingdoms, appointed by or- 
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dinance of par lament for the carr ying on of the 


W war, and to farther the effective execution of 
W the treaty concluded between the two nations, 
had been a matter of great difficulty ©; and the 


© The Commons, in the year 1644, to prevent the 
EKing from receiving that good intelligence which he 
had hitherto had of their deſigns, propoſed the entruſt- 


ing to a committee of both kingdoms, which had been 
appointed for the management of the war, a larger 
power, under an oath of ſecrecy ; but the King hav- 
ing yet a party in the upper houſe, and the Lords in 


= general being jealous of the independent principles en- 


tertained by ſeveral of the members of that commitee, 
under various pretences objected to the ſmallneſs of 


their number, the greatneſs of the power with which 
the Commons propoſed to inveſt them, and eſpecially 


to the oath of ſecrecy, and to their being charged 
with the preparing the propoſitions for peace; yet all 
theſe points, after much controverſy, were carried ac- 
cording to the intentions of the lower houſe. : 


In the firſt commiſſion, the committee were only 


to adviſe, and the parliament to determine; but on 
the Commons finding that theſe open conſultations af- 
forded the King opportunity to procure intelligence of 


their deſigns, the whole conduct of the war was en- 
| truſted to the committee, without reference to the 
| parliament, The committee was compoſed of the 


ſeven following members of the upper houſe ; viz. the 
earls of Northumberland, Eſſex, Warwic, and Man- 


cheſter, with the lords viſcount Say and Sele, Whar- 


tan, and Roberts ; the following fourteen members of 
the houſe of Commons ; viz. the Hon, William Pier- 


point, Sir Henry Vane, ſen. Sir Henry Vane, jun. Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Sir William Waller, Sir Gilbert 


Gerrard, Sir William Armyn, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, 
John Crew, Robert Wallop, Oliver St. John, Oliver 
Cromwell, Samuel Brown, John Glynn, Eſqrs. with 


& the earl of Loudon, lord Maitland, Sir Archibald 
= Johnſton of Wariſtoun, and Mr. Robert Barclay. 


Feri. Hiſt. Mbitlact. | 
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Lords, though they had hitherto joined the Com: 
mons in every neceſſary act of authority, yet they 
had manifeſted, by the reluctant manner of their 
comply ing, that ſuch concurrence was rather ob- 
tained by force and importunities, than uniformi- 


ty of judgment or inclination. The command- 
ers in chief, acting with the intention of preſery- 
ing monarchica] power in the conſtitution, had 
forborne to ſubdue entirely the King, or to reduce 


him to a condition in which he ſhould not be enti- 
tled to demand conceſſions. The inſincerity of 


Eſſex is diſcoverable in the plain narration of rela- 
ted facts: The public cauſe had fuffered greatly 
from the jealouſy which ſubſiſted between him 

and Sir William Waller“; and in the laſt battle 


of Newbury the earl of Mancheſter, who till 
then had forwarded the war with alacrity, was ſo 
remiſs in his duty, that he was accufed by his 
lieutenant-general, Oliver Cromwell, of having 


wilfully neglected an opportunity of putting a fi- 


nal concluſion to the war, by a total defeat of the 
royaliſts. The parliament had ſignified fo much 


diſcontent at the event of this engagement, that 
though their generals had written them word they 
had obtained a great victory over the enemy, yet 


on the day after they received this news they kept 
a faſt, which they had appointed to be obſerved 


monthly (to deprecate the vengeance of God for f 


the ſins of the nation) with great ſtrictneſs, nor 


would vouchſafe to appoint any thankſgiving. 
The citizens, in repeated petitions, complained 


that their wealth was exhauſted to no purpoſe; 


As the envy of Eſſex had ſacrificed Waller at the 

battle of Roundway Down, fo the reſentment of Wal- 
ler ſacrificed the earl of Eſſex in Cornwall; and the 
mutual hatred between the two generals had occaſioned. 
the King to eſcape from Oxford; beſides the loſs of 


other leſs important advantages. 


and 


—_ 


and 
tience 


* 


tience the facrifice of their intereſt to the ſelfiſh 
views of their ſervants. —This critical juncture of 


rather than their hopes. They did not fail to cir- 


all the profitable offices in the civil adminiſtrati- 


ceſſary yet unſupportable load of taxes; nor could 
= they expect to get rid of their burthens, or ſee an 
hopeful iſſue to the war, ſo long as their governors 


mities of the public. 


been done them, and were under a full conviction 
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would procure a ſafe peace, till the army was put 
under a new model, this project was by one Zouch 
Tate moved to the Commons, at a time when 
they had reſolved themſelves into a grand com- 
mittee to conſider of the ſad condition of the 
kingdom by the contiquance of the war f Tate 


if 


15510 principles. 


did the caſe of a patient who conſulted him about the 


blood was entirely corrupted, Ludlow, p. 56. 


Ms. 


culate the following obſervations: That in the 
hands of the members of parliament were lodged 
all the conſiderable commands of the army, and 


Tate was chairman of the committee appointed for 
reforming the army. He told the houſe, That the 
committee had been endeavouring to obey their orders; 
but found the condition of the army as the phyſician 


cure of a ſlight tumour, when the whole maſs of his 


was 


3 
and the public could no longer endure with pa- Ann. 1644. 


time and opinions afforded the republicans an op- 
portunity to farther the execution of their wiſhes 


on; that whilſt theſe individuals multiplied poſſeſ- 
ſion on poſſeſſion, the body of the people were 
daily impoveriſhed, and groaned under an unne- 


were permitted to enrich themſelves by the cala- 


. Waen the minds of the people were ſufficiently The army 

warmed with a ſenſe of the injuſtice which had oy model 
7 

that the nation would never be free of its diſſen- 

ſions, nor ſuch a victory obtained over the King as 


Decemb, 9. 


Arguments like theſe were daily enforced from the 
ulpit, by thoſe of the miniſtry who inclined to repub- 
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was ſeconded by Sir Henry Vane, 4 warm friend 
to the intereſts of the public; and the motion 


was ſo well ſupported by the whole republican 


party, with ſuch ſtrong cenſures on the condu& 


of the military commanders, and inſinuations that 
the public began to be weary of the parliament, 
that the preſbyterians, who made a large majority 


in the lower houſe, could not ſtand the attack: 


A reſolution paſſed, That, during the time of the 
war, no member of either houſe ſhould have or 


execute any office or command military or civil, 


ang or conferred by both or either of the 
uſes of parliament, or any authority derived 


from both or either of the houſes; and that an 


ordinance to ſuch a purport ſhould he accordingly 
pon im „ 
Ox the nineteenth of December, after a faſt had 


been kept with great ſtrictneſs, in which the miniſ- 
ters of the republican party had with plainneſs and 


ſincerity acquainted the parliament with the ſenſe 


of the public, the ordinance paſſed the houſe of 


Commons; with a proviſo that it ſhould not extend 


to any lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, juſti- 
ces of peace, or commiſſioners of Oyer and Termi- 
ner *, who were members of either of the houſes of 


parliament, Such a reformation did the terror of 


Before this motion of Zouch Tate, it had been 


urged in the houſe, that the army was corrupted by 
thoſe of their officers who held civil employments: 4 
committee had been appointed, on the fourteenth of 
November, to enquire into the nature and value of al 


offices and places which had been beſtowed by the par- 


liament, or by virtue or colour of any authority of par- 
liament ; what was received by the perſons on whom 
ſuch offices, places, or other advantages were beſtow- 


ed; to conſider what allowance was to be made out of 


them to the perſons who executed them, and what to 
the uſe of the public; and to begin firſt with the offi 
ces, places, or other advantages, beſtowed upon the 
members of either houſe. Journals of the Common, 
Nov. 14. | W Ac wn 
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being deſerted by the multitude produce in the a,n..c,, MK 
whole aſſembly, and ſuch a deſire ſeized them of n hn 1 
confuting the calumnies of their enemies by a 8 
manifeſt proof of diſintereſtedneſs, that, accord- 538 
ing to an order paſſed at this time, the ordinance . 4 
was carried up to the Lords by the whole body of 1 
the Commons. Thus did the lower houſe, awed „ 
by guilt and cajoled by appearances, depart from oy 
a manifeſt rule of policy, and eſpecially to be ob- „„ | N 1 
ſerved where the legiſlative and executive power is bY 
lodged in popular aſſembles; viz. the retaining an =_ 
inſeparable connection between the civil and mill :. 1 
tary powers. The truth is, the conduct of the ö 
military commanders had diſguſted many even 

of the Preſbyterians; who, as things were at 

preſent conftituted, deſpaired of a ſecure iſſue to 

the war, or of ſeeing the King reduced to a con- 

dition in which he would be neceſſitated to yield ta ; 
their deſires in eccleſiaſtical matters. It would 95 
have been contrary to the former votes of the par- 

liament, and at this critical time a dangerous 
meaſure, to. fix a cenſure on ſervants who had 

ſerved them ſpeciouſly, if not with the utmoſt in- + 
tegrity : a law, therefore, in which their gene. TY 
rals were neceſſarily involved, was a more popu» 
lar and gracious manner of diſplacing them, than 
a more particular diſmiſhon, . 
On the Lords refuſing to paſs the ſelf-denying 
ordinance, another was ſent up by the Commons, 
3 a new model of the army, in which 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, who for his military abili- 
ties, his diſtinguiſhed ſervices, and his honeſt zeal _ 
in the cauſe of Liberty, ſtood the foremoſt in the 
opinion gf the public”, was, by the unanimous 
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On the treachery of the Hothams, he had been 
© appointed oy the parliament to the government of the 
= ion of Hull, a 
A 15 conſent 


160 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1644. conſent of all parties, appointed commander in 
os chief of a military force conſiſting of twenty-one 

thouſand men, with the dangerous privilege of 

nominating the officers under him, and the execu- 

tion of martial law. After many. objections, and 

| ſeveral: ſruitleſs conferences, the Lords, perceiv- 

ing the Commons determined on a thorough re- 
formation of the army, acquieſced in the deſired 
Feb. 15. regulation*,' The earls of Eflex, Denbigh, and 
8 Ml.ancheſter, diſguſted with the large authority 


The ordinance paſſed with a proviſo, That the in- lieute 
ferior officers to be nominated by the general, ſhould the ec 
be approved by both houſes of parliament. & thuſia 
ment of nine thouſand and fifty-five pounds, to be raiſ- 5 15 

ed proportionably throughout the kingdom. The price | a L 

of military ſervice was in theſe days {o high, that the 3 bridge 
pay of every private trooper and horſeman in this ar- void. 
my was two ſhillings. After the paſſing the ordinance, Y the Of 
Which appointed Sir Thomas Fairfax commander in of his 
chief of a new-modelled army, he, by expreſs invita=" racter 
tion, repaired to the capital; and, on the day follow- popul: 
ing, was conducted to the houſe of Commons by four duct. 
of that body. A chair was placed for his reception, 3 h 4 | 
but he modeftly refuſed fitting, and ſtood with his Auge 
head uncovered whilſt the ſpeaker, in the name of the . nerals 
houſe, gave him thanks for his paſt ſervices, compli- Pfincip 
mented him on his valor, conduct, and fidelity, and 3 they le 
aſſured him of the care and protection of the parlia- . , tall 
ment in diſcharge of that weighty truſt which the and pet 
kingdom had repoſed in him. The following is the I 75 

| liſt of the head officers in the new-modelled army: Sir k Ol; 
Thomas Fairſax, general; Philip Skippon, Eſq; ma- of cap;- 
jor-general ;— Hammond, Eſq ; lievtenant-general of Ml cut of 
the ordnance; Henry Ireton, Eſq; commiſſary general BW freepgjg 
of the horſe; colonels of horſe, Middleton, Sydney, Jof conſe 
Graves, Sheffield, Vermuden, Whaley, Sir M. Live- and beit 
ſey, Fleetwood, Roſſiter, Sir Robert Pye; colonels of ſpirit of 
foot, Crawford, Berkley, Aldridge, Holbourne, Forteſ- © cours 3 
cue, Ingleſby, Montague, Pickering, Welden, Rainibo- J von 
rough. Whitlock, bp” . / Crom. 


veſted i Vol. 


Theſe forces were to be ſupported by a monthly aſſeſſ. 
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veſted in Sir Thomas Fairfax, and convinced that Ann. 1644. 
the body of nobles were not powerful enough to 
withſtand the public yoice, ſurrendered their com- 

milhions ; for which they received the thanks of 

= Lords and Commons; and the next day the ſelf- April 3, 
= denying ordinance paſſed the upper houſe. 1645. 
= Taz man who, for his vehement zeal, diſtin- Oliver 
guiſhed himſelf the moſt in the cauſe of reforma- Cromwell 
tion was Oliver Cromwell, whom courage and 1 
tivity in the military ſervice had promoted to the _— l 
government of the iſle of Ely, and the rank of „ 
lieutenant-general of the aſſociated forces under _—_ 
the earl of Mancheſter *. Cromwell was an en- Fi 
thuſiaſt of the firſt form ; and his religious prin- | bo 
ciples being highly puritanical, he had been cho- - bn 
ſen by that faction to repreſent the town of Cam= _ Mm 
bridge in the three laſt parliaments. Though 
void of thoſe. talents which draw and command 
the opinions of popular aſſemblies, the buſy zeal 
of his nature, the ſeeming ſincerity of his cha- 
racter, the vehemence with which he purſued the 
popular cauſe, the bold intrepidity of his con- 
duct, rendered him an uſeful inſtrument in the 
hands of the republican faction. Whilſt the ge. = 
nerals of the army, imitating the ſtyle of their ao 
& principals the parliament, at the ſame time that Ca 1 
they led on their men to hoſtile acts againſt majeſ- 
, talked of the facredneſs of the King's power 1 
and perſon, and puzzled the honeſt ſoldier with the 
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Oliver Cromwell entered the ſervice with the rank 
Jof captain of a troop of horſe, which he had raiſed .. 
out of the county to which he belonged : they were all 
E irceholders and freeholders ſons, who upon principles 
Jof conſcience, not gain, had engaged in the quarrel; 
and being, Ike Cromwell himſelf, tinured with a 
bpirit of enthuſiaſm, they were from the firſt the moſt 
8 courageous, and became by good diſcipline the beft 
oldiers among the parliament's forces. Harris's Life 
Vi Cromwell. Whitlock © | | | % 
r ſenſeleſs 


L 
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162 ' HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1644. ſenſeleſs contradiction; the more ingenuous Crom- 
well, diſdaining ſuch low and uſeleſs hypocriſy, 


cenſured the inconſiſtent delicacy of the Preſbyte- ths 
rians as an embarraſſment to the ſervice ; and , : 
publickly avowed, that tenderneſs was fo far from — 5 
being due to the King's perſon, that, as the prime 173 
author of the calamities of the times, he ought in wht 

' Juſtice to be one of the prime ſufferers, and that ron 
for theſe reaſons he ſhould have leſs ſcruple to at- Kh 

_ tack him in the field than any other man. When b 5 
others did but venture to inſinuate that there had age 
been a remiſſneſs and negligence in the officers of 908 
the army, with the neceſſity and rectitude of a iss 
ſelf-denying ordinance, Cromwell boldly related Pads 
40 the houſe the miſcarriages of the war ; obſerved oned 
that the military commanders, from the lucre of or tre 
gain and power, had purpoſely ſpun it out; and cured 
That, if the army was not put under a new regu- ed y. 
lation, the people would become ſo weary of the that tl 
war, that they would force the parliament to a er bet 


| diſhonorable peace: he ſhewed that the army had 

A proved the nurſery of as brave officers, and a; WF Wi 
Kit for the function of generalſhip, as any were in 
Europe; that they could have no ſuch influences 

and views as directed the conduct of the preſent 
commanders ; and aſſerted, that, in proper re- 

gard to their own dignity, the Commons ought 

to new-model their army, and purge themlelve 

from the reproaches they lay under, by a ſelſ: de- 

- ing ordinance, excluding all members from civil 
or military poſts. The unexpected bold trutis 
contained in this ſpeech ſo aſtoniſhed the guilij 

party, that it produced a more ſudden and genc- 

ral acquieſcence than could have been the fruits 

of the utmoſt powers of rhetoric. The paris 

ment, in the ordinance which appointed Sir Tho. 

mas Fairfax commander in chief, acknowledged 

the propriety of Cromwell's conduct; they made 

no mention of the King's authority, nor inſerted 
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any clauſe for the preſervation of his perſon; Ann. 1643. MM 
and, when the Lords objected to the novelty, Journals of Wl 
they urged, That ſuch a clauſe muſt either ſup- the Com- <p 
poſe that the King's coming at the head of an ar- 01%, | 
= my to fight againſt the parliament was to defend % 09,» 
the true proteſtant religion, &c. or to oppoſe theſe, Ty . 
= which they knew he did, and in this caſe it would 
ſeem rather a mockery than a reality; that the 
King ought not to think the parliament obliged 
by their covenant to preſerve his perſon, when he 
appeared at the head of an army againſt them; nor 1 
ought the ſoldier to forbear his duty by reaſon of = 
his preſence. Thus great was the increaſe of in- = 
W fluence which the protraction of the war, occaſi- =_ 
= oned by the King's obſtinacy, and the negligence 1 
or treachery of 5 parliament-generals, had pro- 
= cured to the republican faction. The citizens act- 1 
ed with ſueh alacrity in raiſing men and money, 1 
that there was an immediate proſpect of a ſtrong- 
er better=diſciplined army than any the parlia- 
ment had yet employed. F 


. 953. 


= WhiLsT the friends of monarchy were daily The King's 
© loſing their power and influence in all depart- ſanguine ex- 
ments, whilſt the King's fate was only prolonged peRations. 


for the ſhort period till his enemies could draw out 
their forces againſt him, he till flattered himſelf 
with the Seve hopes that the jarring intereſts of 
the different parties which formed the oppoſition 
would reduce all to his ſubjection l. In all proba- 
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; his affairs, after the concluſion of the fruitleſs trea- 


Whily for ſome blow of importance to be given about 


— 


164 IS TORT O ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1645. bility, the reſentment of Eſſex and other diſcarded 
generals would have prompted them to have raiſed 

V i a ſtrong 


Var” fand. Likewiſe the refraQtory hörſe (as the London re- 
bekls call them) may be reckoned in, for yet it is not 
known what fomenters they have, or whether they 
have none; if the latter, there is the more hope of 
3 gaining them to me: howſoever 1 doubt not if they 
ltanddl ont, as it is probable, good ufe may be made of 
them.” In a letter dated March 27, The general 

face of my affairs begins to mend; the diſſentions at 
London rather encreaſing than ceaſing ; Montroſe dai. 
ly proſpering; my weſtern buſineſs mending apace; 
and hopeful in all the reſt: ſo that if I had reaſonable 
ſupplies of money and powder (not to exclude any 
other) T am confident to be in a better condition this 

year than I have been ſince this rebellion began; and 
poſſibly I may put fair for the whole, and fo enjoy 

thy company again, without. which nothing can be a 
contentment to me.“ In a letter dated March 30, 

„ There are no alterations happened of moment, pre- 
parations rather than actions being yet our chiefeſt bu- 
ſineſs, in which we hope that we proceed, faſter than 
the rebels, whoſe levies both for men and money (for 
certain) go on very ſlowly, and I believe they are much 

. weaker than it is thought here at Oxford. For inſtance, 

a very honeſt ſervant of mine, and no fool, ſhewed me 

a propoſition from one of the moft confiderable of the 
London rebels, who will not let his name be known 
until he have hope that his propoſition will take effect. 
It is this; That fince the treaty is ſo broken off, that 
neither the rebels nor I can reſume it without at leaſt : 
ſeeming total yielding to the other, the treaty ſhou!'d 

be renewed upon thy motion, with a pre-aſſurance 

that the rebels will ſubmit to reaſon: The anſwel 
which I permitted my ſervant to give was, That thou 

art much the fitteſt perſon to be the means of ſo hap- 
py and glorious a work as is the peace of this kingdom 
but that upon no terms thy name was to be prophanes; 
therefore he was to be ſatisfied of the rebels yielding iv 
reaſon, before he ſhould conſent that any ſuch intima- 

tian ſhould be made to thee; and particularly concern- 

ing religion, and the militia, that nothing mult 15 155 

"oy 2 585 8 as ſiſte 
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a ſtrong commotion in his favor, but for the in- Ann. 1645 
vineible diſtruſt which they had entertained of his 
ſincerity, and which his every action ſtrengthened 


and confirmed 0 / oy 


ſiſted on but according to my former offers.” Letters 


publiſhed by the Parliament, entitled, The King's Cabinet 


ned. OY oY 7 | 
n Clarendon ſays, That ſeveral of the parliament's 
commiſſioners for the management of the Uxbridge 
treaty diſcloſed to the King's commiſſioners their ab- 
horrence of the republicans; related to them the grow- 


ing power of this party; foretold the change of the 


ſyſtem of government, if the King did not cloſe with 


the parliament before the propoſed new model of the 
army took place; and courted the King to put himſelf 
at the head of the preſbyterian and ariſtocratic party in 
partiament, with a promiſe, that if he would put ſuch. 


a face on affairs as to yield to the conditions ſent him, 
they would ever adhere to his intereſts, drive his ene- 


mies out of the kingdom, and regain him all his pre- 


rogatives; but that, without his majeſty made the de- 
fred. conceſſions, they were now too much in the-pow- 
er of their principals to be of any ſervice to him. 


The earls of Pembroke and Saliſbury, who, out of 


fear of their power, always voted with the republican 
party, were the moſt forward of theſe ſycophant 
traitors in their offers to the King; but lord Clarendon 
tells us, That a lage ariſtocratic party in parliament. 


was at this time very near as much afraid of the re- 


publicans as of the King; and, would he have ſatisfied 
the Scots onthe article of religion, they would have 
readily cloſed with his own terms. Certainly the ob- 


ſtinacy of the King, and the, guilt of ſeveral of his 


commiſſioners, who feared the being made a ſacrifice. 


to the reſentment of the parliament, loſt him the op- 
8 of defeating the views of the republicans. 


nfortunately for this unhappy monarch, he always 


looked upon thoſe even of his own party as enemies 


who inclined to moderate counſels, and anly adviſe 


with men who were particularly obnoxious to the par- 


lament, and whoſe intereſt and even ſecurity depended 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Ar the critical time whilſt the treaty was yet 
unconcluded, every day brought freſh accounts 
to the parliament of the mutinous ſtate of the ar- 
my, 6h 5-4 according to the cuftom of foldiers, re- 
tained a great veneration and reſpect for their old 


66 
A Ann. 1645. 

| Mutinous 
ſtate of the 
um. 


any time, it might have proved ruinous to the 


parliament; but, to the reputation of the diſcard- 
ed officers, it muſt be obſerved, that they not on- 


ly themſelves ſubmitted to the commands of the 


fete but perſuaded their ſubalterns to a 
ik 


e conformity ® 

LAN HORN and Mitton, two active ellicere i in 

tranſactions. the parliament's ſervice, ſeizing upon the town of 
Shrewſbury, broke the King's line of communi- 
cation with Cheſter, and expoſed all North-Wales, 
| Hereford, and Worceſter, to the inroads of his 
enemies. Lord Goring *, who was preparing to 
' invade Suſſex with an army of three thouſand 
horſe and fifteen hundred bot, was forced by a 


Military 


on the total deprivation of their power. 
Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, one of the moſt 
obnoxious. of the royal partiſans, one of the commiſ- 
ſion, and the relator of the above mentioned anecdotes, 


plainly ſhews, by dwelling muct on the precarious . 


ſituation of the King's followers ſhould a treaty be 
concluded on the parliament's conditions, that motives 
of perſonal ſafety and intereſt actuated the conduct of 
the royal commiſſioners in this treaty; and by a letter, 
dated Oxford, January 22, 1644, from the King to 
the queen, it appears, that he had nominated thoſe to 
be of the commiſſion whoſe averſeneſs to conceſſions 
they could both depend on. Clar. H. iſt. vol. II. P 44% 
e ſeg. The Kings Cabinet opened. 

» Whitlock * That the return of the ſoldiers to 
their obedience was attributed in great meaſure to the 
prudence and gallantry of major-general Skippon. 

f Whithck, p. 136. 


5 This officer s father bad been * created earl of 
Newark. 


par t) 


- officers, Had this diſpoſition of affairs continued 


Sir Eawerd 
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to retire to Saliſbury, whilſt Vandruſk, a German 
officer in the parliament's ſervice, threw a rein- 


Windham for the King. Goring, on his diſap- 


ſhire and Somerſetſhire, to join Sir Richard Green- 
ville, who lay with a ſtrong party on the borders 
of this county, reduce Taunton, Weymouth, 
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Cornwall. To prevent the execution of this plan, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had now completed his 
| levies, was directed by the committee of both 
kingdoms to march with his forces to the Wet , 
but, on the intelligence that the King was prepar- 
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received 


is expreſſed in ſeveral of his letters to the queen. In 
one dated May 4, 1645, he expreſſes himſelf thus: 
« And now if I could be aſſured of thy recovery, I 
would have but few melancholy thoughts, for I thank 


being well ſwept of the rebels, Farringdon having re- 


party of horſe and foot; theſe quarters are ſo free, 


ſhortly be at the head of a good army; for this I have 
the chearful aſſurance of Colepeper and Hyde.” In a 
letter dated May 14, Upon Saturday laſt I received 
a diſpatch from Montroſe, which aſſures me his con- 
dition to be ſo good, that he bids me be confident 


M 4 year x 


5 167 
party under the command of Sir William Waller Ann. 1645. 


foroement into the garriſon of Taunton, which 
had been a long time blocked up by colonel. 


- pointment, was ordered to march towards Dorſet- 


Melcomb, and the other ports in the poſſeſſion of 
the parliament, thus ſecure all Somerſetſhire to 
the King, and open a paſlage into Devonſhire and 


ing to put himſelf at the head of an army“, he 


4 » The opinion which the King had of the ſituation 
ol his affairs, in the commencement of this campaign, 


God my affairs begin to ſmile upon me again; Wales 


lieved itſelf, and now being ſecured by Goring's com- 
ing; my nephews likewiſe having brought me a ſtrong 


that I hope to be marching within three or four days, 


and am ſtill confident to have the ſtart of the rebels 
this year. I am likewiſe very hopeful that my ſon will 


that his countrymen ſhall do me no great harm this 
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Ann. 1 645. received counter - orders to march back again, and 


defend the mid- land counties. Theſe commands 


were immediately obeyed: colonel Weldon was 
detached with three thouſand foot and fifteen 


hundred horſe towards Taunton, and the general 


7 nn back, and quartered at Newbury. 


Duni theſe traverſes of the parliament's for- 
ces, the King, having been joined by the princes 


1 — and Rupert, on the ſeventh of May had 
taken the field, with deſign to reheve Cheſter, at 


Leiceſter 


taken and 
ſacked by 


te King. 


this army being of a good ſtrength, well ordere 


this time cloſely beſieged by Sir William Brereton; 


and from thence to march towards the North, to 
revenge on the Scots the defeat his forces had met 


with at Marſton-Moor. In his way to Cheſter 
he ſtormed and took Hawkfley-Houſe in Wor- 


ceſterſhire ; and in Staffordſhire, having received 


the different informations that the ſiege of Cheſter 


was raiſed, and that the city of Oxford was cloſely 
beleaguered by Sir Thomas Fairfax, he laid afide 
his northern deſign, and, with intention to divert 


ths parliament” s forces from the hege of Oxford, 


; year; and, .if I could lend fi fve hundred horſe, he 
. would undertake to bring me twenty thouſand men be- 


fore the end of this ſummer. For the general ſtate of 
my affairs, we all here think it to be very 1 

, and 
encreaſing; my ſon's ſuch that Fairfax will not be re- 
fuſed to be fought with, of which I hope thou wilt re- 


ceive good ſatisfaction from himſelf, Tis true that 


1 cannot brag of good ſtore of money; but a ſharp 
ſword always hinders ſtarving at leaſt ; and I believe 


the rebels coffers are not very. full, (and certainly we 
| ſhall make as good a ſhift with empty purſes as they) 


or they muſt have ſome greater defect, elſe their levics | 
could not be ſo backward as they are; for I aſſure thee 
that I have at this inſtant more men in the field than 
they. Iam not very confident what their northern 
forces are, but, except they are much ſtronger than! 
am made to believe, 10% like wiſe include them,” 11 
E 


dne RA NL E S 1 


ſtorm on the firft aſſault? 

AccoRDING'to the King 8 conjecture, the par- 
en on the news of ſo important a loſs as the 
town of Leiceſter, directed their general to raiſe 
the fiege of Oxford, and attend the King's moti- 
ons; who, on the intelligence that his garriſon at 


* 


oy ſtorming | of Leiceſter, ſet forward to relieve 


beef that Fairfax had drawn off his forces from 


waiting the acceſſion of two thouſand foot, under 
the command of colonel Gerrard, expected from 
Wales, and three thouſand horſe, under the com- 
mand of colonel Goring, from the Weſt. A 
—_— of Sir Thomas Fairſax's army fall- 

into the King's quarters before he was aware 
His approach, 1t was determined in a council of 


4 The whole town was ſacked, and the inhabitants, 
without diſtinction of friends or foes, plundered and 
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killed many who aſked for quarter, and put divers wo- 
men to the ſword; and that the town was miſerabl 


143, 144. 
elt wasa detachment of Sir Thomas Fairfax? $ 


army, under major-general Skippon, which was re- 
pulſed by the garriſon of Borſtal-Houſe. | 
* Clarendon ſays, That, on the above-related intel. 


diſpirited with haying failed in their two firſt enterpri- 
Zes, were led out of the way of the King's victorious 
troops; and that, on this Pirmiſe, they conciuded it 
was beſt to find them out N their fear was yet upon 
ö | e 


fell upon the town of Leiceſter, which he took = Ann. 1645 


Oxford was in diſtreſs, had, immediately after 
At Harborough receiving the flattering ac- 
Oxford, and had been repulſed with great loſs in 


an aſſault on Borſtal-Houſe in Buckinghamſhire ”, 
he was encouraged to feck the enemy, without 


war t 0 hazard without 5855 the event t of a battle; : 


and, 
holed by his licentious army: thus much is allowed 


by Clarendon. Whitlock ſays, That the King's forces 


plundered, Car. Hi . vol. II. p. 504, Whitheck, P. 


ligence, the royaliſts believed that Fairfax's army: 
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Clar. Hiſt. 
vol. II. 
p. 506, 


| && ſeq. 


The King's 
defeat at 
Naſeby. 


_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
and, on the report of a ſcout-maſter, who averred 
that he could neither ſee or hear any thing of the 
enemy, prince Rupert, imagining they had retir- 
ed through fear, drew out a party of horſe and 
muſqueteers, both to diſcover and engage them. 
Intoxicated with the idea that they were flying 
before him, he, on the firſt appearance of their 
army, advanced ſpeedily forward, and ſent back 


word to the King to follow with all poſſible hafte; 


the King complied with this direction, and, quit- 
ting a judicious order of battle and a favorable 


'The following letter from the King to the queen, 


dated June 9, 1645, expreſſes the ſanguine hopes of 


the royal party immediately before the battle of Naſeby, 
« Dear heart, Oxford being free, I hope this will 
come ſooner to thee than otherwiſe I expected, which 
makes me believe that my good news will not be very 


ſtale; which, in ſhort, is this; Since the taking of 


Leiceſter, my marching down hither to relieve Ox. 


ford made the rebels raiſe their ſiege before I could 


come near them, having had their quarters once or 
twice beaten up by that garriſon, and loſt four hundred 


maen at an affault before Borſtal-Houſe. At firſt I 
thought they would have fought with me, being 
marched as far as Brackley, but they are ſince gone 
aſide to Brickhill; ſo as I believe they are weaker than 


they are thought to be; whether by their diſtractions 


(which are certainly very great, Fairfax and Brown 


Having been at cudgels, and his, men and Cromwell's 


| likewiſe at blows together, where a captain was lain) 
or waſting their men, I will not ſay. Beſides, Goring 
| Hath given a great defeat to the weſtern rebels; but! 
do not yet know the particulars. Wherefore I may 
(without being too much ſanguine) affirm that, ſince 


this rebellion, my affairs were never in fo fair and 


| hopeful a way; though among ourſelves we want not 
our own follies, which is needleſs, and I am ſure tedious 
to tell thee, but ſuch as Iam confident ſhall do no harm, 


nor much trouble.“ Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 506. Letters 
publiſhed by the Parliament, entitled, The King's Cabinet 
broke open. | | e | 


ground, 


CHARLES I. 


nd, 
gow, his motions had leifure and opportunity 
to form themſelves to advantage. The main bo- 
dy of their army was headed by Sir Thomas Fair- 


fax and major-general Skippon, the right wing 
was commanded by lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
the left by commiſſary-general Ireton, and the V 


reſerves were brought up by Rainſborough, Ham- 
mond, and Pride. Lord Aſtley led up the main 
body of the royaliſt forces, the King was at the 
wind of the reſerve of horſe, prince Rupert com- 
manded the right wing * and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale the left. 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that he put them to flight, 


and chaſed them to the village of Naſeby, not- 
withſtanding the gallant Ireton made ſuch reſiſt- 
ance, that, after he was run through the thigh 


and wounded in the face, he maintained the com- 
bat till he was taken priſoner. 
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himſelf . Skippon being dangerouſly wounde 
was entreated by the general to leave the field, 


but abſolutely 8 the advice, and roteſted . 
he would not ſtir ſo long as one man would ſtand; 


whilſt the general himſelf, having had his helmet 
beat off, rode up and down the field bare-headed, 


q and refuſed to bh covered till the fate of the day 


was determined. The fortunate Cromwell, who 


dir Jacob Alley, lately created a baron. Clar. Hi iſt. 
vol. II. p. 


»The King had, to the great diſcontent of his party, 


ſet aſide his old general the earl of Brentford, and put 
his nephew prince Rupert into his command. Clar. 


Hiſt. vol II. p. 427. 


Whitlock ſays, The King ſhewed bimſelf this day 


a Courageous general, keeping cloſe with his horſe, 
and himſelf in perſon rallying them to hot encounters. 
commanded 


Prince Rupert, with his uſual 
alacrity began the attack on the left wing, and 


The main body of 
the parliament army ſuſtained a fierce aſſault from 
„led on by lord Aſtley and the 1 ; 


177 


marched up hill to the enemy, who, Ann. 1648. . 
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Ann, 1645," commanded the beſt troops in the parliament' 


ſervice, had equal ſucceſs againſt Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale as prince Rupert had had againſt Ire- 
ton; but, with ſuperior prudence to that precipi- 
tate youth, left a party of his horſe to make head 


againſt the enemy in caſe they ſhould rally, and 
returned wich ſpeed to the field of battle, where 
he found the main body of the parliament army 
hardly preſſed by the royaliſts. The return of 
- Cromwell, who charged the King's infantry in 


ſlank, gave freſh courage to his friends; and the 


royaliſts who had begun to put the enemy in diſ- 


order, were in a ſhort ſpace of time entirely rout- 


ed and chaſed out of the field; nor could the King 


perſuade the party of horſe which he headed, 


though joined by prince Rupert, now returned 
from his improvident chace, to rally and renew 
the charge. Fee WD np FR 2 0 ROOOg 
Is x this battle, the ſecond mortal blow to the 
King's fortunes, he loſt his whole train of artillery, 
all his baggage, five thouſand priſoners, and ſeven 
hundred men ſlain, among whom were one hun- 
dred and fifty officers. On the parliament's fide 


were ſlain one thouſand men“. A victory thus 


important, 


Marmaduke Langdale commanded the northern 
| horſe, who 2 to Clarendon's account, were 


too much diſcontented with the diſappointment of not 


returning to their own country to be truſted on any 


important action. The King, when he took them to 


turn to the North in fifteen days. | 


the ſervice at Leiceſter, promiſed them they ſhould re- 


The houſe of Commons gratified with conſidera- 
ble preſents all the meſſengers who brought to them 
the news of this victory, ordered two days of thankſ- 


giving, and ſent a letter of thanks to Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax and his field-officers. Five hundred pounds were 
ordered to be beſtowed on a jewel for Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, To major-general Skippon, who had drawn 
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important, obtained by an army which chiefly Ann. 1645; | 
conliſted of new-raiſed troops, and whole officers; dos _ 
excepting. a very few, had never been truſted 3 7 
with any of the principal commands, aſtoniſhed p. GI. | 

. 


both friends and foes, and was almoſt as mortify- 
ing an incident to the diſcarded chieſs of the old 
army) who, from the ill ſucceſs which had attended = 
the beginning of the campaign, had flattered = 
themſelves with the hopes of being courted to re- | 9 
ſume their offices) as to the vanquiſhed enemy. 
But, to the honor of the commanders of the new n 
| model, it muſt be obſerved, that they had intro- , 18 W 
duced a greater ſobriety of manners, with a more new. mo. 
rigorous diſcipline, than had been practiſed by delled army. 
the forces under the commands of the earls of ; . |, x 
——— Sir William Waller, &. 
Bor if the parliament's new modelled army T1, .4chuvi. © 
boaſted a ſuperiority of conduct to the old 6" 1 | 
bliſhment, that ſuperiority was yet more eminent King's army | 
When they were compared to their royaliſt anta- and the parli 
goniſts. If we contraſt the account given, both ament's con- 
by friends and foes, of the parliament's army to ff#lt<d. 1 
that of the King's, as related by the great parti- = 
ſam of the cavalier faction, the lord Clarendon, the _ 
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ußp the form of the battle, they likewiſe ſent a letter 
of thanks, with Dr. Clark, a phyſician; and at the 
ſame time deſired Sir Thomas Fairfax to take care that 
the ſurgeons of the army might uſe their beſt endea- 
vors for his recovery. Whitlock, p. 146. © 
That difference, ſays Clarendon, was obſerved all! 
along in the diſciplme of the King's troops, and of 
_ thoſe who marched under the command of Fairfax and 
Cromwell z for it was only under them, and had ne- 
ver been remarkable under Eſſex and Waller, that 
though the King's troops prevailed in the charge, and 
routed thoſe they charged, they ſeldom rallied them- 
_ ſelves again in order; whereas the other troops, if they 
prevailed, or though they were beaten and routed, 
preſently rallied again, and ſtood in good order til] they 
received new directions. Clar. Hiſl. vol. II. p. $63. * 1 
5 | _ oppolttian _ 7 


FM 
Ann. 1646. 
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oppoſition will be found to be extreme. To an 
exact and rigorous diſcipline, which had been in- 


troduced by the commanders of the new model, 
was united in the one both ſobriety and piety of 


manners; the hours which could be ſpared from 


military duties were ſpent in exerciſes of devo- 
tion; fighting with them, was not a trade of blood, 
but an exertion of principle and obedience to the 


Call of conſcience; and their conduct was not only 
void of infolence and violence, but benevolent 
and humane: ſuch an army, unleſs it meets with 


2% As many times, (ſays Clarendon, obſerving on the 
different characteriſtics of the two contendihg parties) 
men in a ſcuffle loſe their weapons and light upon thoſe 


they met with in vice from their profligate com- 
manders, were degenerated to ſuch a ſtate, as to 
be feared by their friends, ſcorned by their ene- 


mies, only terrible in plunder, and reſolute in 
running away. VVV 


which belonged to their adverſaries, who again arm 


| _ themſelves with thoſe which belonged to the others, 


thoſe under the King's commanders grew inſenſibly 
| Into all the licence, diſorder, and impiety with which 
they had reproached the rebels, and they into great 


fuch one would have thought, had been the fortune of 
the King's army in the encounters with the enemy ; for 


_ diſcipline, diligence, and ſobriety, which begat courage 


and reſolution in them, and notable dexterity in at- 


| ſeemed to fight for monarchy with the weapons of con- 


chievements and enterprizes z inſomuch as one ſide 


- fuſion, and the other to deſtroy the King and govern- 


ment with all the principles and regularity of monar- 


_ chy.** This obſervation of Clarendon, ' with many 


Others of the ſame kind, ſhew him entirely ignorant of 
the properties and true intereſts of that government he 


idolizes, and of the nature of thoſe principles which 


connected 


an adverſary equal in theſe points, muſt be irre- 
ſiſtible. On the contrary, the royaliſt army, 
who were at firſt diſorderly by the encouragement 


Raa 


ers us i 
Rap were the conqueſts which now attended Ann. 1645. 
the parliament's arms. Immediately after the Military 
battle of Naſeby, Leiceſter ſurrendered itſelf to tranſattions. 
dir Thomas Fairfax, without other terms but e 
quarter for the governor and the garriſon. This guccceſſes of 
victorious general loſt no time in marching to the the parlia- 
Weſt. To this quarter the prince of Wales had ment. | 
retired *: it was the only part of the kingdom — 
| where the King had at this period any face of an | 

army; but, by the ravages and barbarities com- 

mitted by his troops, and the ill conduct of his w 
officers, it was become ripe for an eaſy conqueſt. 

At Dorcheſter Fairfax met with an aſſociation 

which had been ſet on foot by ſome of the cava- 

liers, as the laſt reſource of the royal party, and 7 
ſtyled Clubmen ; they pretended neutrality, de- > _ 
clared their intention was to reſiſt only thoſe who 3 

& ſhould attack them, and to mediate peace be- 5 
teen the King and parliament. To this end they 
| requeſted a renewed treaty, with a ceſſation, and _ 
4 that the garriſons of Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire * | 
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connected ſo large a party to his maſter's intereſt; 
ſince it is plain, that, as the King endeavored to deform 
the conſtitution by introducing arbitrary power, he na- 
turally encouraged tyranny in his officers, and licenti- 
ouſfſneſs in his party; the one to accuſtom the people to 
ſervile obedience, and the other to render them proper 
ſubjects for it; whilſt the parliament, who had under- 
taken the buſineſs of reformation, neceſſarily incited 
and countenanced thoſe manners and conduct which. .* - 
would produce that effect. Vice and ignorance are the» _ . 
only ſupport of tyranny, as virtue and knowledge are 1 
the ſupport of freedom: only tell a wiſe man what 
kind of government is eſtabliſhed in any particular ſo- 
ciety, and he will tell you what are the manners and 
the underſtandings of the people. Clar. Hi/t. vol. II. 
p. 295, & ſeq. 5 wy 
b On the parliament's being informed, that the King 
intended the prince ſhould ſue forth his livery for the 
| 44 duchy 


* 
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Ann. 1643. 
nNiot care to be interrupted from the conqueſt of 
the Weſt, civilly told them, That he approved 

ol their endeavors for a peace; and, after ſhew- 
ing the ill conſequenees which would attend their 
demands, on the reaſon. that by papers taken at 


HISTORY. OF ENGLAND: 
ſhould be put into their hands. Fairfax, who did 


the battle of Naſeby diſcoveries had been made for 


the bringing in ten thouſand French and ſix thou- 


ſand Iriſh, he enjoined them to give over their 
meetings, and proceeded to the Weſt.  ', 


-. TuRouGn the ill management ot treachery of 
_ Goring, Taunton, which had reſiſted with ſo in- 
flexible a reſolution the extremities of a long ſiege 


as to have been termed the Saguntum of England, 


and which, according to advices ſent by Goring, 
could hold out but a few days, received proviſions 
from the adjacent county; and when Fairfax ad- 
vanced to its relief, Goring and his army retired 
to an advantageous. ſituation at Lamport; from 
wWhence, though as powerful in numbers as the 
adverſary, they were beaten, with the loſs of one 
_ thouſand men, and obliged to retire to Bridgewa- 
ter. Bridgewater was regarded as an impregna- 
ble ſortreſs; and the royaliſts of theſe parts had 
laid up in it, as a ſafe repoſitory, their treaſure 
and moſt valuable effects; but, to the extreme 
terrror and diſappointment of the party, on the 


duchy of Cornwall, and that the lord Eſſex had been 


applied to for a pals for furniture and utenſils to furniſh 

mis houſe, and that Sir David Cunningham had been 
ordered to ſend down a tranſcript of that livery granted 
to the King when prince, the parliament returned an- 


ſwer to the lord Eſſex, That they did not think the 


| King's requeſt ſhould be granted; for if the prince did 


go into the weſtern parts, as was deſired, under thc 
pretence to ſettle in Cornwall, it might be of very ill 
conſequence to the public, for thereby he might draw 
away the affe ctions of the people from the ſervice of 
the commonwealth. Parl. Hzj/?. vol. XIII. p. 201, 205. 
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firſt attack it was ſurrendered by its governor, c- 


lonel Windham, on terms of no e advanta 

than quarter to the garriſon.— The city of Bath, 
following the example of Bridge water; yielded it- 
prepared 
eſpecially entruſted to the care of prince Rupert; 
great proportions both of men and money; and 
ſhould be able to defend it four months; but 
delivered up to the enemy on terms of capitula- 


tion. —At Axminſter, the ſcene of action which 
immediately ſucceeded the conqueſt of Briſtol, 


dred horſe: Goring was repulſed, and obliged to 


q repaſs the Ex; after which Fairfax took Tiverton 
by ſtorm, and blockaded the city of Exeter. 


Tus ruin of the King's affairs was hurried on 


by the faction, animoſity, and profligacy which 
ſubſiſted among his generals. Goring, after hav- 
ing done all imaginable diſſervice to the royal 
| cauſe ©, left the command of his army to the lord 

Wentworth (who, according to Clarendon, was 
| totally diſqualified for the employment) and res 
tired to France; whilſt Sir Richard Greenville, 
| another of the King's commanders, of a character 
equally licentious with that of Goring, retired 
from Oakhampton, a convenient ſituation both to 
cover the eaſt {ide of Exeter, and to prevent the 


enemy's 


© It was aſſerted by the inhabitants of the weſtern 


; counties, That Goring had from the beginning com- 


IV HE | bined. 


ſelf to the conqueror; who, after the ſtorming. 
and ny the caſtles of Sherborn and Nunny, 

or the more important enterprize of 
Briſtol ; a garriſon, by his own particular defire; 


a garriſon which he had taken care to recruit with 
of which he had written to the King that he 


which, to the ſurprige of all parties, on the par- 
lament's forces entering the lines by ſtorm, he 


Fäairfax's quarters were beaten up by Goring, who | 
lay in theſe parts with a command of ſixteen hun- 
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and diſſolved it; that he had cheriſhed the Clubmen; 
that he had lain with his army before Taunton full fix 
Weeks after he declared the enemy to be at his mercy 
within fix days; and in that time, pretending that be 


had ſuffered two thouſand of his foot to run away whill 


» Lamport; that he had ſo far negleQed his army aftef 
that defeat, that, of between three and four thouſand 
foot which yet remained with him, within ſixteen days 


and foot, deſtroying and irreconciling the country to 


enemy, and to a county more juſtly incenſed, and con- 
Tequently more mercileſs, than they ; that Weymouth 
had been loft in the view of his army; that by a coun- 
ter- ſcuffle at Petherton-Bridge, two of his own party, 


quantities of proviſion to be carried in to them, through 
his own quarters; that he had ſuffered his brother Por- 


authority of the prince that he had lain in Devonſhire 
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enemy's communication with the town of Ply- had: 


mouth, beyond the Tamar, to the frontiers of dy o 
Cornwall; where he iſſued out a proclamation to ter; 
treat all Goring's ſoldiers, who ſhould paſs te mot 
river, as enemies. — The prince of Wales, who chat, 
| bined with the rebels; that he had waſted and ruined WE was C 


all the ſupplies which had been ſent him, and now 


ay ts | retre⸗ 
left a diſſolute and odious army to the mercy of the 


a lon, 
utmo 
= retiri 
aud a 
purſuing the orders they had received, fought with WW 
each other, whilſt the enemy retired to their ſtrengths; 
that he had diſcountenanced the garriſon of Lamport, Wi ence, 
= ſelf to 
= wiſe ei 
= folk, v 
& chard, 
L over, « 
= of the | 
& ſon, wh 
others. 
ration 
= Sir Ric] 
& Countri 
WE parliam 
nant's re 
E mitted x 
@ declaring 
| 2 1 «eived 
the King and the cauſe, without making the leaſt at- comman 
tempt, or in any degree looking after the enemy, whull nan inten 
the rebels, by formal ſieges, took in the garriſons of large ſur 
Bridgewater, Sherborn, and Briſtol ; and that the ene: Wi The rg 
my had let fall diſcourſes as if they were ſure enougi breach o 
of Goring. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 540, & ſeg. _ dating 
Sir Richard Greenville had formerly been a mim BFaprointe, 
on of the duke of Buckingham, and through his wy 
Ny . | | He ElICt 


would in a few days ſtarve them, he ſuffered great 


ter to have ſeveral interviews with the rebels; that he 


he lay before Taunton ; that he ſuffered his head-quar- 
ters to be beaten up at noon-day, before the rout at 


he had not thirteer hundred, nor ever after recovered 
a man, but what was gotten together by the activity and 


five months, with a body of above four thouſand hort 


rns 


kad row put himſelf at the head of the whole bo- Ann. 1645. 1 


dy of royal forces, advanced to the relief of Exe- 
ter; but Fairfax, on intelligence of the enemy's 
motions, marched with ſuch ſpeed towards them, 
chat, ſurprizing at Bovey Tracy a brigade of their 
borſe commanded by the lord Wentworth, he 
ſtruck a panic in the whole army, and the prince 
vas obliged to retire to Launceſton. The prince's 
retreat ſo alarmed a body of the royaliſts who had 

a long time laid ſiege to Plymouth, that in the 
= utmoſt diforder, they raiſed the blockade, and 
E retiring beyond the Tamar, left all their cannon = 
aud ammunition in the hands of the enemy. To 


ence, though a younger brother, had matched him- 
ſelf to a woman of a large fortune; but ſhe having been 
= wiſe enough to veſt her eſtate in truſt to the earl of Suf- 
& folk, whoſe brother ſhe had formerly married, Sir Ri- 
E chard, on a ſeparation which his ill uſage had occaſio- 
ned, found himfelf diſappointed of his prey; and more- 
over, on ſome abuſe which he had flung out on the earl 
ol Suffolk, he was fined {ix thouſand pounds by a decree 

of the Star-Chamber, and committed to the Fleet-Pri- 
E ſon, where he languiſhed many years, for incapability of 
payment. This oppreflive unjuſt decree was, amon 
others of the ſame kind, under parliamentary conſide- 
tation when the rebellion broke out in Ireland; and 
Sir Richard Greenville who had ſerved in the Low- 
Countries under prince Maurice, was ſent over by the 
parliament in the character of major to the Jord-lieute- 
nant's regiment of horſe. Clarendon ſays, that he com- 
& mitted many acts of cruelty to the Iriſh rebels; but 
& declaring heartily againſt the ceſſation, he was well 
received by the parliament, who appointed him to the 
command of the horſe under Sir William Waller, in 
un intended expedition to the Wet, and gave him a 
1 large ſum of money for the expence of his equipage. 
The firſt and only ſervice he did the King was by a 
breach of truſt to the parliament; whom, by commu- 
E nicating their counſels to the court at Oxford, he diſ- 
Ippointed of the poſſeſſion of Baſing-Houſe. After he 
1 N 2 : bad 


2 
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© Ann, 1645, f 1 
— which at this time ſubſiſted between the two ar- 


to whom the prince of Wales had conſigned the 
command of the royal troops, and who was march- 
ing to the relief of Exeter at the head of ſeven or 
* thouſand men. From the advantageous poſt 
of Torrington he was beaten, with the loſs of above 


. * 


great prejudice, rather than ſervice, to the royal cauſe. 
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the great inequality of manners and diſcipline 


mies of the King and parliament, the King's pre- 
ſent unpopularity had no ſmall ſhare, in the preci- 


pitating of the conqueſt of the Weſt : the publica- 


tion of the papers taken at the battle of Naſeby 


had gained many converts to the better cauſe; 
and beſides the inclinations of the inhabitants of 
the weſtern parts, who were ready to riſe and 


revenge themſelves on the royal army, from 


whom they had endured the utmoſt exceſs of op- 


_ preſſion*, many individuals of that army, both 


officers and private men, ſhewed a very amicable 
diſpoſition towards their antagoniſts. After the 
ſtorming and taking of Dartmouth, Fairfax, lea- 
ing the blockade of Exeter to the care of Sir Har- 


| dreſs Waller, advanced to meet the Lord Hopton, 


three thouſand foot, and obliged to retire with his 
| horſe only into Cornwall, where he was immedi- 
ately followed by Fairfax, who uſed all imagina- 


ble vigilance to prevent the remaining remnant of 


had offered his ſervice to the King, he wrote a very 
inſolent letter to the parliament ; and on theſe merits 
was ſent into the Weſt, put into the poſſeſſion of his 
_ wife's fortune, granted the ſequeſtration of the eſtates 
of the earl of Bedford, the lord Roberts, and Sir Francis 
Drake, made high-ſheriff of Devon, commander of the 
blockade at Plymouth, and indulged in the higheſt ex. 
ceſs of rapacity; but, according to lord Clarendon, did 


Clar. Hit.. 
The weſtern parts, who from the beginning had 
manifeſted great zeal for the King's ſervice, be. = 
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King. On the approach of Fairfax, the prince of 
Wales was carried, by thoſe to whom the King 


had appointed the care of his perſon, to the iſle 
of Scilly, thence to Jerſey, and from thence he 

_ Hopton, 
hemmed in on all ſides, both by the enemy's ar- 


ſoon after joined the queen in France. 


my and by the inhabitants of the county, who, 


though formerly devoted to the King, had now 
voluntarily offered their ſervices to Fairfax to aſſiſt 
nn blocking up the paſſes to prevent his forces from 
E eſcaping, retired with the lord Capel to the iſle of 
Scilly, leaving his troops to treat for themſelves. 


Deſperate as was their condition, the following ge- 
nerous terms were granted them by Fairfax : 
That they ſhould have leave to go beyond ſea or 
to their homes ; and that they ſhould ſurrender 
their horſes and arms, on the condition that each 


trooper ſhould receive twenty ſhillings or the re- 
turn of his horſe . On the diſſolution of this ar- 
fered extreme hardſhips from the licence of the armies 
of prince Maurice, Goring, and Greenville. It may 


be remembered, that prince Maurice was advanced to 
that command by the King, in preference to lord 


Hertford, becauſe he had leſs regard for the civil gor 
vernment of the country, and was poſſeſſed of a more 


ſoldierly roughneſs of temper.  * 


z 


Notwithſtanding that the princeꝰs removal out of 
the kingdom gave a general diſguſt, and that his repair 
to France was a mealure ſo odious both to the King's 


friends and foes, that the former had ſome intentions 


to prevent its execution, by ſecuring his perſon, yet 
the King ſent his ſon repeated orders to join his mother 
in France, Lord Clarendon, who was one of the 
council whom the King had appointed to attend the 


prince, is not ſparing of his abuſe on the prince's go- 
vernor the earl of Berkſhire, for his oppoſing the 
prince's removal out of the kingdom. _ Ds 

© Thoſe who ſtaid in England, as well foreigners as 
. e N 3 4; others, 
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the royaliſt forces from eſcaping and joining the Ann. 1645. 
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ing by the coming: in of the routed forces. Had Ann, 16433. 
theſe advantages been ſkilfully managed, the 
were yet ſufficient to have procured: peace on mo- 
. derate terms, or to have afforded much work for 
the parliament ; but the King, inſtead of retreat- 
ing into the Weſt, and collecting his ſcattered 
forces to an army already formed, and in a coun- 
try better devoted to his ſervice than any other in 
the kingdom, retreated from Naſeby to Hereford, 
and from thence to Abergavenny in Monmouth- 
ſhire, where he endeavored, by the aſſiſtance of the 
troops under colonel Gerrard, to form a new ar- 
my. The gentry of the largeſt fortunes in the 
Welſh countries, for reaſons often ſpecified in this 
work, had from the beginning of the war mani- 
feſted great zeal in the King's ſervice, and hal = 
paid implicit obedience to his inftruments; but _ 
they had been ſo much inſulted and harraſſed by | _- = 
the rapacious inſolence of Gerrard, and were ſo 2 
. terrified leſt the King's preſence ſhould draw up- n= 
on them the whole power of the parhament, that, "= 
_ inſtead of complying with his deſires in raiſing = 
ſuch a body of foot as ſhould enable him again to = 
bl 
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look the enemy in the face, there were ſome whib 
perings of an intent to ſeize his perſon, and deli- Ludlo px. 
ver him to the parliament. At Cardiff, where the 1M 
Foſſe comitatus was ſummoned to aſſiſt the King in 4.8 
the relief of Hereford, which was at this time be- wo 
ſieged by the Scots, a long lift of grievances was ....,; 
preſented to him; and the country, thus aſſem- _ 
bled, peremptorily inſiſted on the removal of Ger- 1 
rard from his military command. The King com- l 
plied with the demand; and, to appeaſe the diſ- 1 
content of Gerrard, he gratified him with the ti- 1 
tle of baron, a meaſure which fo highly irritated _ 
he country, that he ſound it expedient to remove; WE: 
and travelling over the mountains of Brecknock By! 
and Radnor, paſſed the Scotch quarters, and ar- | 
rived with his two thouſand horſe at Ludlow, . 
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no ſtronger force than eight hundred horſe before 
this town, they retired northward on the ap- 


the relief of Briſtol, at Ragland-Caſtle received 
ported the reſt of his misfortunes with patience 


of what he conſtrued baſeneſs and ingratitude in 
his nephew, he not only directed his council at 


to this city. 


F 
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Ann. 1645, thence through Shropſhire and Derbyſhire, and Our 
pProceeded as far as Doncaſter, with the intention pos of 
to join Montroſe, who in the abſence of the Scotch of a 
army had, with the aſſiſtance of a few Iriſh com V gence 

| panies and a ſmall party of Highlanders, over-ran three 
the whole country of Scotland, and made himſelf ties © 
maſter of the capital. The northern gentry pro- throug 
poſed to raiſe three thouſand foot for the King's fieged 

| ſervice; but, alarmed with the ſudden approach with 
of a large detachment of horſe, under the com- throuę 
mand of David Leſley, who was marching with & exped 
all haſte from the Scotch camp before Hereford, amaze 
both to relieve his own country and to prevent the one re; 
King from joining with Montroſe, they adviſed ed, an 
his majeſty to make a ſpeedy retreat to Newark. but the 
This advice was inſtantly. purſued; the King, tations 
without waidng for farther recruits, returned back WF tellige: 

to Newark, and from thence fell into the Eaftern BW enoug] 
aſſociation, where, after beating up ſome of the WW tacked 
enemy's quarters, he repaired to Oxford; from within 
Oxford, after a ſtay of two days only, he ſet out ately je 
for Worceſter, with a reſolution to attempt the power 


raiſing of the ſiege of Hereford. As Leſley had left MW the wa 
more 2 
tended 
= comple 
= countr) 
= the Kin 
ven to 
this un 
King's 
5 : = Prince's 
Oxford“ to take from him his commiſſion, but mands. 
ſent him orders to repair immediately beyond ſea'. WF  ® Th 
_ the Kir 
h 
= Jones. 
Well. 
beſterſhi 


proach of the King; who, whilſt he was planning 
the ſtunning news of its ſurrender. He had ſup- 


and compoſure ; but, ſtung with an acute ſenſe 


1 Under the command of the earl of Leven. 
k The prince, after his defeat, had been conducted 


At the ſame time colonel Leg was impriſoned by 


enough for the relief of his friends. 


bo 
. 6. . 


ZV LRS LL 
O the cruel diſappointment of the unexpected Ann. 
los of Briſtol, the King again reſumed his project 
of a junction with Montroſe ; and, on the intelli- 
gence that Pointz and Roſſiter lay with a body of 
three thouſand horſe and dragoons between the ci- 
ties of Hereford and Worceſter ®, he paſſed 
through North-Wales to Cheſter, at this time be- 
fieged by a body of the parliament's troops“, 
with an intention to find a way into Scotland 
through Lancaſhire and Cumberland. The un- 
expected coming of fo large a reinforcement * 
amazed both the beſieged and the beſiegers; the. 
one regarded themſelves as providentially preſerv- 
ed, and the other gave themſelves over for loſt : 
but the event proved contrary to both their expec- 
tations ; for Pointz, having received a timely in- 
telligence of the King's motions, arrived ſoon 
He was at- 
tacked by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, on a heath 
within two miles of the city ; but being immedi- 
ately joined by the beſiegers, Langdale was over- 
powered, routed, put to flight, and purſued to 
the walls of Cheſter ; where the battle becoming 
more general, that body of horſe which had at- 
tended the King from the defeat at Naſeby were 
completely routed, and diſperſed throughout the 
REST: . 


the King's warrant, and his government of Oxford gi- 
yen to Sir Thomas Glenham. Clarendon ſays, That 
this unprovoked a& of ſeverity proceeded from the 
King's ſuſpicion that colonel Leg, being much in the, 


= mands. Clar. Hift, vol. Il. p. 536. „„ 


® 'Theſe were a detachment of Fairfax's army, : 


L whom he had left behind with directions to attend 
= the King's motions. 99 8 8 


* "Thirteen hundred horſe and foot, under colonel 


Troops had been gathered in Shropſhire and Wor- 


© elterſhire, to attend the King on this expedition. 


Dis Ap rOIN r- 
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Ann. 1643. Dis AP POINT MHS on all ſides overwhelmed 
the King: the great hopes he had entertained of 


% ; 
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Montroſe's ſucceſſes were entirely overthrown by 


the news of a total defeat which this hitherto- in. 
vincible general had received from Leſley ; and 
this putting an end to all thoughts of a Scottiſh 


expedition, the King retired to Denbigh-Caſtle in 


North- Wales; and from thence, when he had ga- 
thered up his broken forces, to the number of 


three thouſand, by Litchfield and Melbourn, to 


Newark. That hot-headed nobleman the Jord 
Digby attended the King in the character of ſe- 


cretary of ſtate”: he had quarrelled with all the 


military commanders; and now lying under the 
| ſuſpicion of having worked up his maſter's paſſions 
to the diſgrace of prince Rupert, and dreading the 


reſentment of the two brothers, he had inclined 


the King to prefer Newark to Worceſter, where 
prince Maurice was governor. Some premature 
_ advices concerning the ſucceſs of Montroſe occa- 
ſioned the King to reſume his reſolution of march- 


ing to Scotland ; and even when this advice was 


contradicted, Digby, who had been informed that 
prince Rupert was on his way to Newark, had in- 


fluence enough to prevail on him to ſend himſelf 
and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, with all the horle, 


forward. to the North. Digby at firſt met with 
tome trifling ſucceſs on a body of one thouſand of 
the parliament's foot at Sherborn ; but was routed 
in a few hours after by colonel Copley. The bro- 
ken remains of this little army were carried by 


the two generals through Lancaſhire and Cumber- 
land ; but finding no probability of joining with 


| Montroſe, and being harraſſed on all ſides by dif- 
ferent parties of the, parhament forces, Digby, 


with the reſt of the chief officers, went on board 


He was appointed ſecretary of ſtate after the death 


of the lord Falkland. Om : 
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_ a ſhipfor the Iſle of Man, and left their troops to Ann. 16435. 
ſnift for themſelves. Thus, by a mad attempt RT 
undertaken on principles of ſelfiſhneſs, the King 
was entirely deprived: of the aſſiſtance of his 
horſe 3 and his character farther expoſed by the 
loſing of a cabinet of Digby's papers, which were 
ſent up to the parliament, and which produced 
, I TON 
Wĩ rn apprehenſions of being ſhut up by two 
different parties of the parliament's troops, com- 
manded by Pointz and Rofiiter, in a ſituation 
helpleſs and forlorn, the unfortunate King was 
left at Newark; and, whilſt he was meditating 
= the means of an eſcape, he ſuſtained a mortifica- | 
tion 'of a mare irritating nature than any he had 1 
= yet undergone. Prince Rupert, who, by rudely N 
= forcing himſelf into the King's preſence, had in a 
manner compelled him to clear him of the impu- 1 
tation of cowardice and treachery in the furrender nm 
= of Briſtol, difguſted with an unaccuſtomed cold- = 
= nels in his behavior, entered into a conſpiracy Fi 
= with Sir Richard Willis, whoſe rapacious inſolence 1 
had obliged the King to deprive him of his go- = 
vernment, and to confer that charge on the lord =—_ 
Bellaſis: this was done with fo ny caution, and _ 
ſo little intended as an affront, that Willis was of. _— 
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fered the command of the King's life-guard in the 1 
room of the lord Litchfield, who was killed before 1 
Cheſter ; yet, notwithſtanding the unmerited fa- = 
vor, himſelf, the two princes Rupert and Maurice, _ 
with all their followers, broke into the King's bed- WH: 
chamber, and, in the preſence of a large audience, 1 
demanded reparation for the injury which they ._ n= 
ſaid had been done to Willis. The King beckoned 1 
Willis to retire with him into a more private \ 7308 
apartment; but on his refuſing to obey him, he 0 
aſſumed ſpirit enough to command the mutineers 
to leave his preſence; and the next morning, ac-- 1 
cording to their deſire, he ſent them paſſes to carry — i 


. 
Ann. 1645. 


King had uſed to his nephews, for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they were of royal rank, repaid with 
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them whither they choſe to go.—Thus are fallen | : 
_ tyrants inſulted by thoſe who moſt abjectly ſubmit 
to them in the ſunſhine of power; and in this 


manner was the indiſcreet indulgence which the 


he moſt flagrant ingratitude.— The * * eſcape 


vas made much more difficult by this diſagreeable 


incident; but beginning his march at eleven o'clock 


at night, he paſſed between the enemy's garriſons, 


and arrived ſafe at Oxford, after a fatiguing jour- 
„ . 8 


Wulst this ill-adviſed prince had deen thus 


trifling away his time, in non- effective endeavors 


to raiſe an army and unite himſelf to Montroſe, 


his affairs were ruined in the Weſt, and himſelf 


completely e ae in a double ſenſe, the en- 


ter. Many paſſages demonſtrating the ill inten- 

tions, the want of ſincerity, and the uxorious af- 
fections * of this fond and faithleſs monarch, ta- 
J er I rr on ol ken 


tire rout of his forces, and the loſs of -his charac- 


14 J intend, if thou like it,” ſays the King in one 
of theſe letters, „ to beſtow Piercy's place upon the 
marquis of Newcaſtle, to whom yet I am no ways en - 


gaged, nor will before I have thy anſwer.” In ano- 


ther,“ Some find fault for too much kindneſs to thee; 
thou mayeſt eaſily gueſs from what conſtellation that 


comes : but I affure ſuch that I want expreſſion, not 
will, to do it ten times more to thee on all occaſions. 


Others preſs me as being brought upon the ſtage ; but 


_ excuſes himſelf for filling one place before he can have 
her opinion. In return for all this ſubmiſſive condeſ- 
cenſion, the queen's ſtyle is according to the following 
examples : Remember what I have written to you in 
the three precedent letters, and be more careful of 125 
e 1 than 


I anſwer, that having profeſſed to have thy advice, it 


were a wrong to thee to do any thing before I had it.” 


In another the King tells the queen, That he inclines to 


make Hertford of his bed-chamber, if ſhe likes it, and 


ken f 


by, þ 
_ diſco) 


. 1 


18g 


ken 3 his cabinet ſeized at the battle of Naſe- Ann. 1645. 


by, have already been noticed in this work. The 
diſcoveries which the Sherborn victory produced 


were of a yet more important nature, and ſhewed 


that, contrary to the King's poſitive declarations, 
ſupplies of men and money had been ſolicited from 
Holland „ Rome, Venice, France, Denmark, and 


the duke of Lorrain *, Theſe papers, entitled, 


Lord Digby's Cabinet,” were all publiſhed by 


parliament, with the following obſervation : 


That the King and Pope were to defend the Pro- 
teſtant religion ; Denmark and Lorrain to main- 
| tain laws and liberties; and bloody rebels in Ire- 


land to uphold the privileges 0 parliament . 


England, +» 


NoTwITHSTANDING the low ſtate of the King's The King's 


fortunes, his correſpondents in London yet katie: 
ed him with the hopes, that the diflentions between 
the factions 1 in the parliament and city would, up- 


5 than you have been, or at leaſt diſſemble it, to the end 
that no notice be taken of it. I have received your 
5 proclamation or declaration, which I wiſh had not been 
made, being extremely diſadvantageous to you; for you, 
ſhew too much fear, and do got what you had reſolved 
upon.“ . 
b The terms offered to the prince of Orange were, a 


unſucceſsful 
meſſages to 
the parlia- 
ment for 


leave to re- 


pair to the 
capital. 


marriage between his daughter and the Pre of Wales, | 


and the garter for his ſon. 
The Grand Seignor's firſt miniſter was bribed to 
obtain from his maſter an order for ſequeſtering all the 


effects of the Engliſh factors trading at Conſtantinople, 
to the King's uſe. This ſcheme was propoſed by one 


Sir Gilbert Talbot, who had in vain ſolicited the Vene- 
tians for ſupplies, and was warmly ſeconded by Sir Ed- 


ward Hyde. The Engliſh factors, by out-bribing the 


King, not only got the order of ſequeſtration reverſed, 
but prevailed on the Ottoman court to deliver up Sir 
_ Sackville Crow, the King's ambaſſador, and agent in 
this buſineſs, to the Engliſh parliament. Narrative of 
dir Gilbert Tolle, in Let. fol. ed. P- 631. 


on 
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on the renewal of a treaty, produce a revolution 
in his favor; and, could he obtain leave to treat in 
perſon with the two houſes, the friends of arbitra- 


ry principles in qr gy altos ſtrike in with 
his terms, to. defeat the projects of the republi- 
cans and the ſticklers for civil and religious liber- 
ty. On theſe repreſentations the Rang, by three 


ſucceſſive preſſing meſſages, demanded a fafe-con- 


duct for the duke of Richmond, the earl of Sou. 
thampton, John Aſhburnham, and Jeffery Palmer, 
 Efqrs. to carry propoſitions; and by a fourth he 


offered, on the engagement of the two houſes at 
Weſtminſter, the commiſſioners of the parliament 


of Scotland, the mayor, aldermen, common-coun- 


for his free coming to, and abode in London for 
the ſpace of forty days, to treat perſonally with _ 


cil, and militia of London, the chief commanders 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax's and the Scotch armies, 


the two houſes of parliament at Weſtminſter and 


time when the offer of the King's joining his parli- 


but that ſeaſon was now over: the whole party in 


the commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland, 


upon all matters conducive to the reſtoring peace 
and happineſs to his kingdoms *. There was a 


ament w/ithout his military attendance would have 
been accepted with pleaſure by a large majority; 


oppoſition were too well acquainted with his in- 


linquency, and now flocked to the capital, ſnould 
he be ſuffered by his preſence to blow up the 
flames of diflention among them. To the three 


triguing ſpirit, and too ſenſible of the danger they 
ſhould incur from their diſunion, and the ſtrength 
of the cavaliers who had compounded for their de- 


t Acherley, on this offer of the King, obſerves, That 


now, when the King's power to revenge was extin- 
guiſhed, he had laid afide all his fears of tumults, 
which he had before pleaded. Acherley's Britannic Con- 
litution, p. 558. e 


firſt 


privile 


them 
author 


happy 


eſty te 


Een A LEST 


firſt meſſages they returned anſwer, That finding Ann. 1 
former treaties had been made uſe of for other 


purpoſes, under the pretence of peace, and had 
proved dilatory and unſucceſsful, they could not 
give way to a ſafe- conduct, according to his ma- 
jeſty's deſire; but having under their conſideration 


propoſitions and bills for the ſertling of a fafe and 
well-grounded peace, they did reſolve, after a 
mutual agreement with both kingdoms, to pre- 
ſent them with all ſpeed to his majeſty. And to 


a fifth meſſage, wherein the King ſtill infiſted on a 
perſonal treaty, they replied, That there had been 


a great deal of innocent blood of his ſubjects ſhed 
in the war, by his majeſty's command and com- 
miſſioners: That there had been Inſh rebels 


brought over into both kingdoms, and endeavors 
to bring over more, as alſo forces from foreign 


parts: That his majeſty was yet in arms, and the 
prince of 'Wales ar the head of an army in the 
| Wet; there were alſo forces in Scotland againſt 


the parliament and kingdom by his commiſſion, 
and the war in Ireland was fomented and prolong- 


ed by his majeſty : That until ſausfaCtion and ſe- 
curity was firſt given to both kingdoms, his ma- 
jeſty's coming to the parliament could not be con- 


venient, nor be by them aſſented to: That they 
could not apprehend it a means conducing to peace, 


that his majeſty ſhould come to his parliament for 


a few days with any thoughts of leaving it, eſpe- 


| cially with intentions of returning to- hoſtilities - 
againſt it: That his majeſty's deſiring the engage- 


ment, not oply of his parliaments, but of the 
lord-mayor, &c. was againft the honor and the 


privilege of parliament, thoſe being joined with 


them who were ſubject and ſubordinate to their 
authority: That the only way for obtaining an 


happy and well-grounded peace was, for his ma- 


jeſty to give his aſſent to thoſe propoſitions which 
bs f ſhould 


191 
fas 


3 
An. 1645. ſhould be ſent to him“: That his majeſty in his 
Iletter had made no mention of religion, or of 


J 


made of his double-dealing in regard to the Iriſh 
ttherto done, yet every day produced ſome freſh 
proof of his ill 


pers at Naſeby had produced, which determined the 


to London for a perſonal treaty, he would ſend an im- 
mediate meſſage to Ireland to ſtop the concluſion of the 
peace: That he would leave the management of the 


no peace there but with their conſent, in caſe his en- 
deavors for a treaty ſhould be bleſſed with ſucceſs : 


ſhould have the free exerciſe of their religion accord- 
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Tuovau the King repeated four ſeveral times 
his ſolicitations for a perſonal treaty, and in the 
laſt meſſage {ſome recent diſcoveries having been 


rebels) made greater conceſſions than he had hi- 


intentions and his inſincerity; as 


u It was the diſcoveries which ſeizing the King's pa- 
parliament againſt renewing a treaty. of peace. I 
„This reply was made before the prince of Wales 
had retired to the ile of Sclly. 
*The following were the terms which the King now 
offered: That if the parliament would admit his repair 


buſineſs of Ireland wholly to the two houſes, and make 


That if his perſonal repair to London ſhould be admit- | Tur 
ted, and a peace thereon enſue, he then would leave ing the 
the nomination of the perſons to be entruſted with the his pre 
. militia wholly to his two houſes, with. ſuch power and differen 
limitations as were expreſſed in the paper delivered by height | 
his commiſſioners at Uxbridge : That if the peace ſuc- thought: 
ceeded, he would be content that, pre hac vice, the WF 2 | 
two houſes ſhould nominate the admiral, officers of | 5 7 "a; 
{tate, and judges, to hold their places guamdiu ſe bene " the 
geeſſerint, to be accountable to none but the King and led to 
the two bouſes of parliament : That all Proteſtants, lament 


| behaving themſelves peaceably to the civil government, Y The 
| low eſtate 
Naſeby, t 
of the dir 
in the ſam 
and ſacrile 
Even 
ſons. 
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ing to their own way: And, for the total removing all 
fears and jealouſies, his majeſty was willing to declare, 
that, upon the concluſion of peace, there ſhould be a 
general act of oblivion and free-pardon paſſed by acts of 
parliament, in both his kingdoms reſpectively. $ 
| | | | ; * 
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a perſonal treaty, to upbraid the parliament with 

_ rebellion and diſloyalty; as his anti-parliament at 
Oxford had been again called together, and had 
paſſed the following irritating votes: That the 
commiſſioners of the great-ſeal, the judges, and 

pleaders at Weſtminſter, were guilty of high- 
- treaſon, and the ſeal to be void: That the directo- 
ry which the parliament had eſtabliſhed ſhould. 
not be uſed in divine ſervice, but the Common 
Prayer to be uſed as by law eftabliſhed 7; as the 
cavalers began to be very buly in caballing with 
the different factions into which the oppoſition was 
divided; the parliament would not conſent to the 
King's repair to London“; and, to prevent the 
poſlibility of a ſurprize, they paſſed an ordinance 
for making him priſoner if he ſhould be found 
within their lines of communication; and added 
an injunction, That all who had ever borne arms 
againſt them ſhould immediately depart from Lon- 
don, on the penalty of being procceded againſt as 
OO 8 FO Cop TS ⅛ͤ tk 0 FL CO 
. vigilance of the parliament thus fruſtrat- 
ing the King's hopes of dividing their counſels by 
his preſence in the capital, and encouraged by a 
difference which had at this time aroſe to ſome 
height between the two nations, he turned his 
thoughts towards a reconciliation with his original 1 

opponents the Scots. The neceſſity of affairs, Diſunion be- 

| and the balance which the Scotch nation was ena- fween the 
bled to give to either party, had obliged the par- Pas lament 

| lament to make many very unbecoming conde- I . 
The King had had the imprudence, even in the 

low eſtate to which he was reduced after the battle of 

| Naſeby, to iſſue out a proclamation forbidding the uſe 

of the directory eſtabliſhed by the parliament ; whom 

in the ſame proclamation he upbraided with rebellion 

and ſacrilege. Ruſbworth, vol. VI. p. 207, & ſeq. 

Even though he had offered to diſmantle his garri- 

ons. | he | | 


A . 


he could not forbear, even in his ſolicitations for Ann. 1645. 
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Ann. 1645. ſeenfions to this avaricious and aſpiring people; but 
_ __ __ the ſucceſſes of Sir Thomas l ren- 
dered their aſſiſtance of leſs conſequence, it pro- 
duced an alteration in the conduct of the two 
houſes. From the umbrage the Scots had taken 
at the new- modelling the army, they had refuſed 
to advance from the North, and had left the whole 
danger and drudgery of the war upon the Engliſh 
forces. Every day produced freſh complaints 
from the northern counties, of their rapine and 
inſolence, in raiſing contributions, and in the tax- 
ing free - quarter. To this they retaliated, That 
vhilſt the reſt of the forces employed by the par- 
liament had received regular pay, they had been 
left to ſhift for themſelves, and were reduced to 
the neceſſity of plundering or ſtarving. The par- 
| lament, in a long narration, anſwered, That near 
two hundred thouſand pounds had been already 
paid them, beſides fifty-three thouſand pounds 
which they had received upon the coals of New- 
caſtle and Sunderland; they reminded them, 
That, by their not employing themſelves effectu- 
ally for the ſervice of the kingdom, all the ends 
were fruſtrated for which the affiftance of fo great 
and expenſive an army was by them deſired , be- 
adds ar: Os el Pe un es 
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2 & All our horſe, writes the Yorkſhire committee, | 
were drawn from their more ſoutherly quarters, in 
| hopes that it would engage the advance of the Scotch 
army from thence towards the South, according to the 
order of both. houſes and the committee of both king- 
doms, and our earneſt ſolicitations in that behalf; yet, 
much contrary: to our expectations and defires, the 
Scotch forces upon Bramham-Moor that night drew 
northward towards the reſt of their body. at Rippon, 
and upon Wedneſday laſt raiſed their whole army from 
Rippon, and are marched northward, and intend all 
their forces to paſs over Stain-Moor into Weſtmore- 

land, and ſo into Lancaſhire, By this retreat of _ 

: | ; | 5 this 


n An . z 84 


ſides, when the treaty was concluded between the A 


two Kingdoms, it was, they ſaid, ſuppoſed, that 
ſuch might be the wants and neceſſities of g 
that they might not be able to make due and con- 


ſtant payments to the Scotch army; yet was it not 


ſtipulated or imagined, chat in default thereof they 


might forbear to engage their army, much leſs lay 4 


taxes upon the people of England to pay them- 
ſelves, the public faith of the kingdom being giv- 
en for the payment of their arrears with intereſt. 


According to a vote of parliament, the Scots were 


to receive thirty thouſand pounds of their arrears, 


Woe 
105 
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if they would advance forward and beſiege New- 
ark; but the anſwer they returned proving unfatis- 


both houſes; 


apainft the enemy, according to the deſires of 
houſes of parliament, and the continuance in the 


to thoſe parts of the kingdom. © 
ResoLyeo, That their laying of taxes and 


| the treaty, an 


e this country is left in worſe condition, by many degrees, 


factory, the following ſevere re olutions paſſed 


Res0LVED, That the Scotch army not engaging * 
i 4 


| northern parts, contrary to thoſe deſires, is not on- 


which their aſſiſtance was deſired, and deſtructive 


tailing of monies upon the ſubjects of this kingdom, 
| and plundering their houſes and goods, is againſt 

5 againſt the liberty of the ſubject, 
wich both kingdoms are bound to preſerve; and 


g- than when they came hither: for, by the exceſſive + 


t, burthens impoſed by them, the people are generally ex- 
aſperated; and the Yorkſhire forces, for want of pay and 


| proviſions, anticipated by the Scotch army, much bro- 


enemy here much increaſed in number and ſtrength; 
and now, by their withdrawing their forces from hence, 
the whole country, and all paſſages in it, are expoſed 
[to any attempt of the enemy.“ Furl. Hift. vol. XIII. 


p. 486. "TS | 
3 O2 doth 


ken, weakened, and diſcouraged; and the home-bred 
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Ann. 1645 doth diſable this kingdom to pay the monthly af- 
ſeſſment for the maintenance of that army, and 

= the forces of the Northern aſſociation. _ 

© _ResoLvED, That it be declared to the inhabi- 
| tants of the Northern aſſociation, that they are not 
bound to pay any ſuch monies as are or ſhall he 
' taxed upon them, without the power and author. 


ty of both houſes of parliament, by the Scocth of- 


ficers, or any other perſons. 
ResoL.veD, That whatſoever monies, ds 


horſes, or proviſions, have been or ſhall be taken 


from any of the inhabitants of the Northern aſſo- 
ciation, or of any other parts of this kingdom, 


without the power and authority of both houſes of 


parliament, by any of the Scotch army, ſhall be 


Tepaid unto them out of the monies enen for 


the maintenance of that army. 


RxsoLvED, That ſuch commiſſions ſhall be * 


| ſued under the great-ſeal, into every county of 
this kingdom where they ſhall be defired, for the 
certifying what money, billets, horles, cattle, 
goods, or proviſions have been levied or taken by 
any of the Scotch army, with like powers and 
authorities as are contained in commiſſions already 
iſſued in that behalf into divers of the northern 
Sonni 

RESsOLVRED, That 8 monies, horſes, 


goods, proviſions have been or ſhall be levied or 


taken by the Scotch army, upon the inhabitants 
or ſubjects of the kingdom of England, ſhall be 
accounted as ſo much of the pay of the Scotch 

army; and that this kingdom is diſengaged for the 
payment of ſo much as the ſame ſhall on proof 

amount to. 

RxSOL VND, That i in e the 8 of the 
Scotch army upon the ſubjects of this kingdom be 
continued, and unleſs ſatisfaction ſhall be given 


e the premiſes, it cannot be expected that 
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this kingdom ſhall make payment of the thir- An, 1645. 
a ty one thouſand pounds per month tothe ſaid army. % 
ResoLvVEeD, That it be deſired that ſatisfaction 

may be given to this kingdom; that ſuch forces 

of the Scotch-nation'as have been put into the ſe- 

veral garriſons of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the city 

of Carliſle, the town of Hartlepool, the caſtles - 

of Tynmouth, Warkworth, Thirlwall, and Stock- 

ton, ee the conſent of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, may be forthwith removed, to the end the 

ſame may be diſpoſed of in ſuch manner as ſhall | 

be thought fitting by both houſes of the parliament | 

of England.  - 

Tus commiſſioners of the parliament of Scot⸗ 

land, from being conſulted with on all matters of 
importance relating to either kingdom, were now 

treated with reſerve; and the parliament, appre- 

henſive that there had been double- dealing on the 

part of the Scots at Uxbridge, was determined to 

have no more joint treaty, but to ſend down their 

propoſitions in bills to be paſſed by the King. As 

ſome few alterations and additions had been made 

to the propoſitions agreed on between both king- 
doms, the Scotch commiſſioners complained of it, 

as an infringment of the treaty; but the parlia- 

ment ſtiſfly inſiſted on the adhering to their o n 


determinations *. 

: Tue growing and-viſible diſcontentbetween the 

; Scots and the Eng! iſh parliament had occaſioned 

q þ The Scotch commiſſioners, who at this time wa 5 
8 kind of court to the King, moved that the foſſowing 


alteration ſhould be made in one of the parliament's re- 
plies: inſtead of, © And ſhould have accounted it a 
great happineſs if your majeſty's aQticnz had been an- 
ſwerable, 4 And ſhall account it a rat happineſs if 
your majeſty? s actions be anſwerable.” The parlia- 
ment rejected this alteration; and ſaid, they would 
have their reply look as well to the time paſt as the time 


is come, Frl. Hiſt, vol. XIV. p. 186. oy 
———— the 


ot 


_ 1645. 


Clar. Hiſt. 
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the high ſtrain of the King's meſſages; and ſame 
wrongheaded Scotch covenanters had ſuffered their 
_ reſentment to carry them ſo far as to offer to car. 
din al Mazarin their ſervices to the King, provided 
the crown of France would engage, the Scots 
ſhould Promiſe, that the 
ing ſhould make good whatſoever ſhould be un. 


1 Taree by him, or the queen on his behalf. On 


this abſurd application, one Montreville, an agent 
from the French court, was ſent into England to 


7 negociate a treaty between the King and the Scots; 
but, contrary to the King's expectations, the 
Scotch commiſſioners inſiſted on the eſtabliſhment 


as in Scotland; and alleg 


of Preſbyterian government in England, as well 
ed, That - queen had 


 expreſly promiſed to Sir Robert Murray, that his 


The King 


takes refuge army, who were now before Newark: he found 


Is camp, Scotch them inſuch a flame, on the Engliſh parliament's 


maje feld ſhould conſent to that article. 
MoxrREVILUx had better ſucceſs in the Scotch 


having inſiſted on their ſending back ſome of their 
troops to Scotland, whom they had all quarteredin 
England on the defeat of Montroſe, and on their giv- 


1 i up thoſe Engliſh towns they had taken and gar- 


riſoned, that he obtained leave to aſſure the King 
he might ſafely repair to their army upon the terms 
himſelf had propoſed, and that they would ſend 
a good body of their horſe to meet his majeſty at 
any Þ place he ſhould appoint, to conduct him in 
ety-to their camp. On theſe flattering aſſuran- 


ces, after it had been aſſented to and approved by 


the Scotch commanders, Montreville drew up the 
following engagement, and ſent it the King: © | 
do promiſe, in the name of the king and queen- 


| fegent (my maſter and m:freſs), and by virtue 


of the . that I have from their majeſties, 
that if 
in the Scotch . he ſhall be there received 2s 


their natures Ak 2, and that he ſhall be 


of Great Britain ſhall put himſelf 


with 


great es 
parliam. 
Caſtle a 
Vices ag 
his eſtat 
of his ta 


and cove 


v 


_ with-them in all freedom of his conſcience and Ann. 1646. 
honor; and that all ſuch of his ee ſer- 1 
vants as ſhall be there with him ſhall be ſafely 

and honorably protected in their perſons; and that 
the ſaid Scots ſhall really and effectually join with 
the ſaid King of Great Britain, and alſo receive all 
ſuch perſons as ſhall come in unto him, and join F 
with them for his majeſty's preſervation; and that _ 
they ſhall protect all his majeſty's party to the ut- —_ 
moſt of their power, as his majeſty will command all __ - 
thoſe under his obedience to do the like to them; _ 
and that they ſhall employ their armies and forces ll 

to aſſiſt his majeſty in the procuring of a happy 
and well-grounded peace, for the good of his ma- 
jeſty and his ſaid kingdoms, and in 1 of his 
majeſty's juſt rights. In witneſs whereof I have 

| hereto put my hand and ſeal, this firſt day of 
AM 1646,” NE ods 0 Es 

Tuovon many days had not paſſed before 1 
Montreville found the Scots in fo different a tem- 1 
per as to adviſe the King not to repair to their ar- _ 
my if he had any other refuge, yet as the parlia- __._ —_ 
ment had reduced almoſt all his garriſons ©, as | 
lord Aſtley with a ſmall army of two thouſand 3 
hotſe and foot, with whom he had intended to — 
join, with another body of fifteen hundred horſe ; — 
and foot, was on his march to Oxford totally de- F 
feated at Stow by colonel Morgan, and as Sir 6 
Thomas Fairfax was preparing to reduce Oxford, —_—_— 
The King having offended Williams the archbiſhop TY 

) of York, by thruſting him out of the Caſtle of Con- bY 

way in Wales, on which he had a conſiderable mort- 

| WM gage, and which he had fortified for the King at a 

great expenee, this prelate went over to the fide of the yy _* | "any 

parliament, affiſted their troops in reducing Conway- 1 1 

Caſtle and other ſtrong places, and performed ſuch ſer- 1 

vices againſt the King, that the parliament diſcharged 

his eſtate from the penalty of delinquency, on condition Ws 
of his taking the negative oath and the national league on 

and Covenant, e 8 1 ; 1 

0 4 n 1 
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Ann. 1646. he took the deſperate reſolution to fling himſelf on 


Affairs a ö 
Ireland. 
Borlaſe. 
Carte. 
Warner. 


the Scots; and in the night, accompanied with 
one Dr. Hudſon. and Mr. Aſhburnham, in a diſ- 
guiſe as Aſhburnham's ſervant, he left Oxford, and 
paſſing through many croſs- roads, arrived on the 
fifth of May at the + cotch-camp before Newark. 
After this flight of the King, the duke of Rich- 
mond, the earl Lindſay, the earl of Southampton, 
and other heads of his party, ſubmitted themlelves 
to the parliament, and were ſent n to 
Wuarwick-Caſtle. 
IxELaup afforded a different FR from that 
which was at this time ſo gloriouſly exhibited in 
England: in this barbarous clime, ſuperſtition and 


ſlavery roſe in proportional ſucceſs as they declin- 
ed in its ſiſter iſle. No ſooner had the King with- 


dran the Proteſtant forces from Ireland than the 
Papiſts, taking advantage of the occaſion, perfidi- 
ouſly broke almoſt every article of the recently- 
concluded ceſſation. They committed acts of hol- 
tility on the caſtles and forts in the hands of the 


Proteſtants, upon their cattle and their houſes, 


_ extorted great ſums from them for licence to paſs 

_ through their quarters, publiſhed a prohibition to 

all their party not to ſell them any proviſions, and 
even neglected to make their promiſed payments 


for the ſupport of the King's army. To the repu- 
tation of the Scotch forces, they were the only 
body of Proteſtants who refuſed; to comply wich 
the baſe terms of the ceſſation; a few of the Eu- 


gliſh afterwards joined them; and this ſmall party 


preſerved their footing in the country againſt the 


combined forces of the Popiſh and prelatical fac- 


tion: a fact which evidences, that the entire de- 


ſtruction of the rebels might have been eaſily ef- 
| fected, if the Scotch and Engliſh Proteſtants had 


ever heartily united in the common cauſe. 
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Courty mo as had been the two juſtices to the Ann. 1645. 
King's inclinations in che conduct of the ceſſation, the 
their baſeneſs was not entirely of a temper to be 
truſted with the execution of his farther deſigns; 
the concluding a peace with the rebels was too in- 


famous an undertaking for the moſt daring court- 


tool in the kingdom, the marquis of Ormond alone 
excepted, who was ſworn lord-lieutenant imme- 
diately after the ceſſation had taken place“; and 
the juſtices, . having anſwered the purpoſes for 
which they were inveſted with the government, 
| were deprived of their offices. No ſooner was the 
ſovereign power deputed to Ormond, than he pre- 


pared to fulfil to the utmoſt the royal expecta- 


tions. A large body of men was immediately 


ſent over to ſerve the King againſt the Engliſh 


_ parliament: inſtead of reſenting the perfidious 


dealing of the rebels in the breaking the articles 


of the ceſſation, commiſſioners were appointed to 


5 4 The lord Leiceſter, a man of a nature too timid 


to act in oppoſition to the authority and inclinations of 


parliament, had been retained by the King at Oxford, 


to prevent his executing his office of lord-Jieutenant in 
Ireland. He remonſtrated to the parliament, That he 


could not, to have ſaved the lives of himſelf and friends, 
have ſolicited more earnellly for his diſpatches, but all 
in vain. Carte, the marquis of Ormand's biographer, 


writes, That the King was reſolved that the lieutenant- 
general of the army ſhould not be interrupted in his 


meaſures, nor his own ſervice hurt by the arrival of a 


more powerful head. The ſame writer obſerves, on- 


his hero's promotion, That the King thought it neceſ- 


ſary to put the government of Ireland entirely into his 
hands; becauſe he alone was capable, as well as willing, 


to keep the ceſſation from being violated by new and 
open hoſtilities, and to diſpoſe matters. to. a general 


peace. Ruſhwortb, vol. V. Carte, Life of Ormond, 
vl. I. p. 395. & ſeg. 475» & fog. 
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perſuade them to preſerve the peace. To this 
end, the eſtates and caſtles of their leaders were 
taken from the Proteſtants, to whom they had 
been truſted in payment of their ſervices, and re- 

turned to their owners, who were likewiſe flatter- 


| ed with the hopes of filling the poſts which ſhould 
become vacant in the government. Under the co- 


lor of ſending agents to the King to repreſent their 
grievances, a privilege allowed by the articles of 


the ceſſation, a treaty of peace was carried on at 


the court at Oxford, between the King and the 
_ Iriſh Papiſts; in which the latter preferred ſuch 
extravagant propoſitions, that, the King's council 
thinking them too ſcandalous to treat on, they 


were ſuppreſſed, and others preſented, under the 


_ appellation of being fo moderate, that the Iriſh 


nation could not ſubſiſt in the condition of free 
ſubjects if their deſires were not granted. The 


demands thus eſteemed by the Papiſts were, 


The full and legal freedom of their religion; 


che calling a parliament, in which the Papiſts 
ſhould have free liberty to act; the ſuſpenſion 
of Poyning's Act, whilſt this parliament was 


Hitting; the annulling all acts and ordinances of the 
Triſh parliament ſince the commencement of the 


_ rebellion; the vacating all indictments, attainders, 


| lriſh. Garte's Appendix to bis ſecond volume, p. 9. 


outlawries, and grants, in prejudice of the Iriſh 
Papiſts; an act of limitation for the ſecurity of 


eſtates; an inn of court to be erected; the ſchools 
and univerſity to be free; places of power, truſt, 
and confidence, to be equally and indifferently 


conferred on Popiſh natives; the Court of Wards 
to be aboliſhed; that no perſon not eſtated nor re- 


{dent ſhould be allowed to vote in either houſe of 


parliament ; that an act ſhould be paſſed declar- 
ing the independency of the kingdom on the par- 


© Ormond was poſitively commanded by the King, 


not to proceed by any means to a new rupture with the 


hament 


CHARLES. Li 


hament of England ; that the juriſdiction of the Ann. _ 


council-board ſhould be limited to matters of 
. that the ſtatutes of che eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth of queen Elizabeth, concerning its- 


ple commodities, ſhould be repealed ; that no go- 
vernor ſhould continue above. three years, and du- 
ring his government ſhould be diſabled from pur- 
| chaling land, except from the king '; that an act 


ſhould be paſſed i in the next parliament tor raiſing 


and ſettling the trainbands; that an act of oblivion 
ſhould be paſſed, to extend to all perſons and 
goods : and by way of inſult on the Proteſtants, 


| who were to be judged at the tribunal of a Popiſh 
parliament, the rebels propoſed, That all e 


murders, breaches of quarter, and barbarities on 


either ſide, might be queſtioned in the next par- 


liament, and ſuch as ſhould appear to be guilty . 

excepted out of the act of oblivion, and puniſned 

zsccording to their deſerts &. 8 the grant of 
P theſe. 


2 Had the Papiſts never manifeſied oppoſition on EM 

ion the principles of civil liberty, they would have 
met with no interruption from the Engliſh parliament ; 
but it is plain from the whole tenor of their conduct, 
that this was but a ſecondary object, which they would 


have chearfully ſacrificed to the intereſt of their beloved 
ſuperſtition. 


8 As ſeveral Papiſts fell a ſacrifice to the revenge of 


the Proteſtant ſoldiers, for the exceſſive injuries their 


brethren had ſuffered, it has been the faſhion of modern 


writers to confound the criminals on both ſides in one 
common cenſure. This is flattering the Papiſts at the 
expence of juſtide and of truth. The acts of violence 
which had been committed by the Proteſtants on the 
perſons of Papiſts, were of a very inferior nature to 
thoſe unprovoked barbarities which had been inflicted 
by Papiſts on Proteſtants; and as the Papiſts, in the 


perpetration of their horrid cruelties, can bear no com- 


— iy to the idea we have formed of the proprie- 


tors 
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ten thouſand men towards ſuppreſſing the power 
of the Engliſh parliament; and farther, to expoſe 


their lives and fortunes towards ſerving his majeſ- 
ty, asg occaſion ſhould require. 


Ax unlucky circumſtance attending this tranſ- 


action, occaſioned inſurmountable difficulties to 
the councils of the court: a large body of the Iriſh 
Proteſtants, when they underſtood the reſolution 


which had been taken to admit of the repair of 
Popiſh agents to Oxford, petitioned the govern- 


ment for a licence to attend the King on the be- 
half of the Proteſtant intereſt. On obvious con- 


fiderations, this reaſonable requeſt was denied; 


but the Proteſtants, meeting with the concurrence 
of the Iriſh parliament, and under the ſanction of 


the King's proclamation, ſignifying he would hear 


the complaints of both parties, commiſſioned a 
committee of their body to repair to Oxford, and 
attend to the ſecurity of the Proteſtant tereſt: | 
The ſeveral allegations and propoſitions which 
had been delivered in by the Popiſh agents were 


fully anſwered by this committee; who required, 


for the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, 
That the penal laws ſhould continne in force, and 
be put in execution; that the parliament now fit- 


ting in Ireland ſhould be continued; that all law- 


yers who refuſed to take the oath of ſupremacy 

| ſhould be reſtrained from practice; that the pre- 
ſent aſſumed power of the confederated Papiſts 
ſhould be diſſolved; that the arms and ammuni- 


tion of the ſaid confodierates ſhould be given into 


his majeſty's hand; that the loſſes of his majeſty's 
' Proteſtant ſubjects ſhould be A out of the 


forfeited eſtates not otherwiſe amerly diſpoſed 


tors of Hell, fo the Proteſtants, i in the execution of 


their revenge, acted in the characters of men, and un- 


der the influence ol human vice and am & 


of 
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ol by act of parliament; that the ſaid confederates Aon. 1646. 
ſhould rebuild the ſeveral plantations, houſes, and 


caſtles, deſtroyed by them in the rebellion; other- 


wiſe that his majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, who 
had been bound by their ſeveral patents to build 
and maintain them for his majeſty's ſeryice, ſhould 
be diſcharged from that condition in his grant; 
that the arrear of rent due to his majeſty out of 
the eſtates of his Proteſtant ſubjects ſhould be paid 
bim by the confederate Papiſts, who had received 
them to their uſe; that exemplary puniſhment _ 
ſhould be inflicted on ſuch of the principal offen- 
ders as had embrued their hands in ſhedding of 


innocent blood, or who had had to do with the 
firſt plot or conſpiracy; that his majeſty's towns, 


_ forts, and places of ſtrength, deſtroyed by the 
confederates ſince the rebellion, ſhould at their 
charge be re-edified, and delivered up into his 
majeſty's hands, to be veſted with Proteſtants, 
: an that all fortifications made by the confede- 
rates ſince their rebellion ſhould' be deſtroyed; 
that his majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects ſhould be 
reſtored to the quiet poſſeſſion of all their caſtles, 


| houſes, &c. monies, plate, &c. from whence they 


had been put out and kept; that the eſtabliſhment 
and maintenance of a complete Proteſtant army, 


and ſufficient Proteſtant ſoldiers and forces in Ire- 
land, ſhould be taken under his majeſty's conſide- 


ration; that nothing in any reſpe& ſhould be 


: granted derogatory to Poyning's Law; that if his 


. 


majeſty ſhould think fit to grant to the confederate 
Papiſts an act of oblivion, that his majeſty would 
not 2 ke of any diſcharge, or releaſe any actions, 
- fuits, &c. whereby his majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects 
ſhould be deprived of redreſs in reſpect of 


wrongs they might have ſuſtained ; that proviſion 
ſhould be made, that none ſhould. fit or vote in 


parliament but ſuch as had firſt taken the oaths of 


ſupremacy and 2 0 0 Ol 
| Ir 
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Ir was not till after much ſolicitation that the 
Proteſtant agents could get a copy of the propoſi- 
tions the rebels had preferred; and, on the delive- 
* i of their own propoſals, they were chidden by 


the council , and told, That what they had aſked 
was contrary to the ſenſe of the body of Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants ; that their propoſitions would lay a preju- 


dice on his majeſty and ofi his poſterity, remain- 
ing on record, ſhould a treaty go on and a peace 
follow, which the King's neceſſities did enforce, 
The agents prudently anſwered, That they were 
ſtrangers to his majeſty's affairs in England; that 
they conceived theſe matters more fit for his ma- 
K* council; and therefore deſired to be excuſed 


Je re de 
from meddling in the treaty farther than mani- 


feſting the truth of the Proteſtants petition, and 


propoſing in the behalf of that body according to 
the inſtructions which had been given them. On 
this reply, they were told by Sir George Radcliffe, 


That while they continued ſo high and unreaſona- 
dle in their demands, they mu 


expect nothing 


but war: © We had rather, returned they, under- 


50 the hazard of war than conſent to a diſhonora- 


le and deſtructive peace,” On being farther 
preſſed, by the King himſelf, to anſwer the rebels 


_ propoſitions in a manner more accordant to the 
preſent occaſions, they told him, That they look- _ 
ed on thoſe propoſitions as deſtructive to his ma- 


jeſty, his laws, government, and Proteſtant ſub- 


jects.— A committee from the Dublin council, 


Sir Philip Percival, one of the committee who, by 


the King's directions, had been ſent over by the Iriſh 


adminiſtration to aſſiſt at the treaty, wrote to the mar- 


quis of Ormond, That the. Proteſtant agents obſerved 


the Triſh high, and courted by divers; and themſelves, 


even by their acquaintances, as they thought, neglect- 


ed. Carte, vol. III. State Letters, p. 30g. F. ſeg. 


i The earlof Briſtol had the inſolence to inſult them 


on the low ebb to which the King had reduced the Pro- 


teſtant 


by the 


of cou 


ny wh 
ſeruple 


who, for the pliability of their principles, had been Ann. 1646. 
_ (elected by government for the office of adviſing 
on the affairs of ireland, rendered inſurmountable 
the difficulties which the Proteſtant agents had My 
thrown on the treaty, by inſiſting, as a neceſſary _- nn 
ſecurity for that body, That the Iriſh Papiſts \s 
ſhould be difarmed ; that they ſhouid repay all tile 121 
damages ſuſtained by the war; that the penal laws _ 
againſt recuſants, eſpecially the clergy, ſhould be = 
put in execution; and that thoſe who had been bl 
the moſt guilty of the maſſacres and barbarities WW. 
perpetrated in the commencement of the rebelli- | 
on, ſhould be excepted from pardon, 
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teſtant intereſt, by adding, That his majeſty expected | oy 17 F h 
they ſhould declare what was prudentially fit for him =_ 


to do; ſeeing the Proteſtants were not in a condition to 1 
help themſelves, and he would not allow them to join " 8 
with the Scots, or any who had taken the covenant. _ 
To this the King added the following query: © What 180 
will become of the Iriſh Proteſtants if the Popiſh agents _ es 
break off their treaty, which it is to be feared they Wh 
will do, if they have not their propofitions for the moſt —_ 
part yielded unto ?? Ruyfbworth, vol. V. p. 917. 548 
* A letter from Sir George Radcliffe to the marquis . ks 
of Ormond expreſſes ſomething of the reſentment 35 | $0 
which the court entertained on this unexpected conduct 1 
of the ſtate-committee; viz. Sir William Stuart and W 
lord-chief- juſtice Lowther have played the fools notably, 
as we think here, oppoſing Papiſts more than there 
were any hopes to prevail, fearing to offend the par- 
liament, and indeed ſeeming very averſe to peace upon | hl 
ſuch terms as it might be hoped for. Sir Philip Percival” l 
agreed with them in all things, and had gone here for a | Ba 
_ roundhead, if your excellence had not recommended ET 
him as you did.“ This Sir Percival had vindicated the 1 
ceſſation to the parliament, on the point of neceſſity; and,. 0 1 
by the directions of Ormond, had executed a good deal 1 
of court-drudgery; but the Iriſh peace ſtuck with ma- 
ny who had gone all lengths, and every conſcientious 
ſeruple which forbad the utmoſt exceſs of villainy in 1 _ 
| | | | | £0Ccg, | \ FEY 
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one of the council had the hardineſs to ſecond, - 


courſe to ths advice which had been given him by 
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Tux granting conceſſions, contrary to the opi- 
nion of the whole body of Iriſh Proteſtants, not 


and the King, deſtitute of their authority, had re- 


his Engliſh council in regard to Iriſh grievances, 


previous to the breaking out of the rebellion. He 
declared himſelf ready to releaſe all his right to 


the lands which had been found by the offices ap- 


1 * oh by the earl of Strafford, except to ſuch as 
la 


and to 
conſented that the book of rates ſhould be ſettled 
an indifferent committee of parliament: He 


y in the counties of Kilkenny and Wicklow, 
paſs an act of limitation as deſired: He 


would take care that his Iriſh ſubjects ſhould not 
be oppreſſed by the Court of Wards: For the ar- 
| ticles of the council-table, the votes of abſentees, 


tte fitting in parliament of perſons not eſtated in 
the kingdom, he referred to his anſwers given 
formerly to che committees of parliament; and 
agreed that the chief governors ſhould be inhibited 
from making any purchaſe, other than by leaſe, 
for the proviſion of their houſes, during the time 


of their government: For the independency of the 
kingdom, he referred it to the debates of both 


parliaments: He knew not any incapacity upon the 


natives, he ſaid, to purchaſe either lands or offices; 
if there were, he would willingly conſent to an 
"= een it and alſo to the errecting an inn 
it 


af court, univerſity and free-{chools: He refuſed to 


declare the acts and ordinances paſſed in parliament 


ſince Auguſt 7, 1641, to be void; but would take 


Ceive any prejudice thereby: He refuſed to annul the 
indictments, attainders, and outlawries, which, he 
added, had been legally taken and regularly pro- 


care, he ſaid, that the Popiſh party ſhould not re- 


ſecuied; but was ready to grant a general pardon, 


good a cauſe, cancelled the merits of paſt ſervices, and 
could never be forgiven. Carte, vol. III. State Letters, 
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excepting to all ſuch as were proper to be exclu- Ann. 1646. 


, ded; and to conſent to ſuch an act of oblivion 
" as ſhould be prepared and tranſmitted to him 
by the advice of the lord-lierfrenantand the Iriſh 
council, who were fitteſt, he ſaid, to conſider in 
what ſtate, debts were to be. left, and particular 


actions to be waved; in which caſe, he ſhould be 


content to releaſe what particularly concerned 
himſelf: For the propolition concerning the train- 


bands, he waved giving any concluſive anſwer to 
it for the preſent: And for a new parliament, as 
there were ſome doubts about the legality. of its 
| continuance, ſince the lord deputy Wandesford's 
death, he was content to call a new one, upon 
condition that all particulars were previouſly a- 


greed, and the acts to be tranſmitted as uſual : 


As to the main point, concerning the repeal of the 
penal laws, the king anſwered, That they had ne- 


ver been executed with rigor ; and if his Popiſh 


ſubjects would, by returning to their duty, merit 
his favor and protection, they ſhould never for the 
future have cauſe to complain that leſs moderation 
Vas uſed to them than had been in the moſt indul- 


gent times of queen Elizabeth and king James; 
and thoſe of the party who merited his favor ſhould 
receive ſuch marks of it, in offices and places of 


truſt, as ſhould plainly ſhew his good acceptance 


| and regard of them. — Theſe conceſſions, which 


in a manner gave up the Proteſtant intereſt, and 
the ſecurity of the whole body, to their inveterate 
enemies the Papiſts, were far from ſatisfying the 
expectations they had formed from the diſpolition 
of the court. On the delivering his anſwer, the 
King admoniſhed the Papiſts to conſider his cir- 
cumſtances and their own, and how far their inte- 


reſt was connected and dependent on his fortunes; 


that if upon thoſe conditions which he could now 


n P N grants 


80 


=_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
1 * 1646. grant, and which were very ſufficient for the ſecurity 
pol theirreligion, lives, 1 fortunes, they made 
8 haſte to enable him to ſuppreſs his parliament, he 
i would never forget the merit of ſuch a ſervice, and 
it would then be abſolutely in his power to vouch- 
 fafe graces to them to complete their happineſs; 
and which, he gave them his royal word, he would 
then diſpenſe i in ſuch a manner as ſhould not leave 
them diſappointed of any of their juſt and full ex- 
|  pectations: But if, by inſiſting on WY particulars 
as he could not in conſcience conſent to, and 
which would do him more diſſervice than all their 
_ affiſtance could countervail, they ſhould delay 
their joining with him till his party was ſuppreſſed, 
it would then be too late to give him help; that 
they would find their ſtrength in Ireland * 
imaginary ſupport for his or their own intereſt; 
and that, when the parliament had deſtroyed him, - 
| they would without difficulty root out their 
nation and religion. The Popiſh agents, who 
were now fully informed of the King's ſituation, 
confeſſed that 5 demands which their principals 
had ordered them to inſiſt on, were ſuch as his 
majeſty could not conſent to in the preſent condi- 
oo of his affairs; and promiſed him to uſe their 
..___ endeayors to procure the full ſubmiſſion and obe- 
i , ' dience of the confederate Papiſts, upon ſuch terms 
4 as he could conſent to for their ſecurity. 
FG As the King's council, to avoid the odium they 
| ſhould incur by tranſacting a peace with the Iriſh, 
= ad refuſed to give their advice or ſpeak their ſen- 


"OY Lines 3 who has khan 1 enough to 
aber every thing which in his judgment could affect 
the King's character, has had the weakneſs to inſert in 

his Hiſtory of the Iriſh rebellion an admonition which 
fixes ſo foul a ſtain on the King, and on all thoſe of his 

party who were privy to his intentions. 33 
„ receive 
timents a8 


e el 


mond: all farther proceedings in it were referred 
to his management; he was ordered by the King 
to renew the ceſſation with the rebels for another 


year; and a commiſſion was ſent him, under the 


great-ſeal of England, to make ſuch a full peace 
and union with them as ſhould enable that king- 
dom to aſſiſt his majeſty in ſuppreſſing his Engliſh 
and Scotch rebels; and to encourage in the un- 
dertaking an enterprize fo full of danger and pub- 
he reproach, the lord Digby aſſured him, That 


riments on the ſubject, the whole burthen of this Ann 
infamous treaty was flung on the marquis of Or- 


. 


_ notwithſtanding all appearing hazards, which 


might deter vulgar ſpirits, his excellency had no- 
thing to fear but in the ruins of his majeſty and of 
- monarchy itſelf, with which he was confident he 
would rather periſh than ſubſiſt after it. The 
marquis of Ormond, as himſelf expreſſes, regard- 
ed his intereſt as too much connected with the 
King's power not to run all hazards in its ſupport; 
and, according to the commands and commiſſion 
he had received from Oxford, a treaty of peace 
between the King and the Iriſh rebels was opened 


at Dublin on the ſixth of September, 1645. 
_ Bes1pss the difficulties under which the King's 


affairs labored in Ireland from the non- compliance 
of the Scots, the lord Inchiquin, vice-preſident of 


Munſter, though a fit tool of power, and by incli- 


nation attached to the cauſe of royalty, yet be- 
ing diſappointed in the hopes he had conceived of 
ſucceeding Sir William St. Leger in the office of 
preſident, he determined to revenge his 195 
„after 
openly declaring his reſolution by e the 


The ſupply of forces which the King had already 


wrongs by avowing the public cauſe; anc 


received from Ireland had been ſent by the marquis of 
x de od Ormond 
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- earl of Gla- 


1 _ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1646. King * to: conclude a peace with his parliament, 

5 andl to the parliament for ſupplies to carry on the 
war with the Iriſh, he picked a quarrel with the 
government of the town of Cork, expelled the 
Papiſts from that city, and encouraged the ſol- 
diers and officers under his command to take the 


 eovenant. - Inchiquin's defection was followed by 
that of the lord Eſmond, the governor of the fort 


of Duncannon, who, after receiving conſiderable 
| ſupplies from the King and the marquis of Or- 


mond, declared himſelf openly for the parliament. 


Carte, vol. I. The private ſoldiers of the Engliſh regiments in 


authority from taking the covenant: and their 
officers entered into an agreement with Monroe for 


an union with his forces in a vigorous proſecution | 


oY of the war againſt the Iriſn rebels. 
The King's WullLs r continual ſkirmiſhes paſſed. between 


x private tranſ- the confederates army and the non-complying | 
actions with Scots and Engliſh, the articles of a treaty for a 


r 23 6 ©. More cloſe conjunction with the King's friends and 
vels, p © the Iriſh Papiſts were debated at Dublin; but as, 
Ls” tittle of their former demands, and, on the 
other, the King's delegate Ormond could not ob- 
tain the authority of the ſtate of Ireland for the 
concluding the treaty on terms ſo obviouſly de- 
ſtructive to the Proteſtant intereſt *, his majeſty, 


impatient 


x Ormond out of Leinſter, and by the lord Inchiquin out 
of Munſter. Carte, vol. I. p. 469. SITING 


This addreſs was ſubſcribed by the lord Inchiquin 
and all his officers, and concludes thus: © Whatever 


_ your majeſty's reſolution is hereuponz- ours is to purſue 


_ the war vigorouſly againſt thoſe inhuman and furious 

- butchers; and we will rather chooſe to die martyrs in 
a good cauſe, than baſely abandon its defence.“ 

e The marquis of Ormond wrote to the King, That 

it would be very dangerous, if it were poſſible, to make 


* 


the North of Ireland could not be prevented by 


on the one ſide, the Papiſts would not recede from 


| peace 


council 
Þ Th 
ſingly ſ 


the Sco 


tendenc 
appoint; 
forces u 


his fath. 


of Sir V 


Hiſtory. 
4 He 
againſt 


8 


impatient at the delay, had entreated into a private Ann. 16 
xreaty with the rebels of a very extraordinary na- 
ture. The lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon to the marquis 


of Worceſter, a zealous Papiſt, and connected by 
marriage to ſome of the heads of that party in 


| Treland, was employed by the King in this under- 


taking *. His majeſty by letter ſignified his com- 


mands to the marquis of Ormond, to give the lord 
Herbert his favor and aſſiſtance towards the fur- 
thering the peace; and, that the buſineſs might 
receive no interruption from the envy or inability 
of the lieutenant, he was veſted with additional 
powers, and complimented with other favors 


and 


peace without or againſt the advice of the Iriſh, coun- 
cil; that a peace ſo made would be called no peace, but 


a countenancing the Iriſh, by the royal authority, againſt 
the Engliſh and Proteſtants, who would certainly diſo- 
bey if the council diſavowed the peace; that he Fowl. 35 


ed it was not at all to be done without them, for what- 


ever the agreement was, it muſt, for the eſſential part 


of it, be drawn into acts to paſs in the Iriſh parliament, 
in the tranſmitting whereof, according to law, the Iriſh 
council would have their votes, and might there ſtop 


it, unleſs Poyning's Act was ſuſpended, which muſt al- 


ſo paſs their votes. In return to this expoſtulation, the 
King ſent an abſolute command to the lieutenant, not 
to hazard the peace by ſeeking the approbation of the 
council. Carte, vol. III. State Letters, p. 431. ſeg. 

This lord Herbert was the fame individual who had 


ſingly ſeconded Strafford's advice to the King to fight 
the Scots, with additional propoſals of a very pernicious - 
tendency. On the breaking out of the war, he was 


appointed lord-lieutenant of South-Wales; but the 
forces which he had raiſed for the King, at his own and 


his father's expence, were all defeated in an expedition 


of Sir William Waller, which has been related in this 
Hiſtory. . 


He was to proceed, by the advice of the judges, 
againſt all abſentees, and to ſeize their eſtates; no 


F-3 - wardſhips, 
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ſeems, had been long 


tions. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
and immunities *.—lt was towards the end of Ju- 
ly, 1645, when the lord Herbert arrived in Ire- 


land *, where he found the confederate Papiſts and 
the marquis of Ormond debating the articles of 
the intended peace. A commiſſioner of their own 


body, veſted with very extraordinary powers, it 

| expected by the Irifh; nor 
were they diſappointed of their warmeſt expecta- 
ns. The lord Herbert produced a warrant, 
under the royal ſignet, to the following purport: 
That his majeſty, repoſing great and eſpecial truſt 


and confidence in his approved wiſdom and fide- | 


wardſhips were to be granted by the Court of Wards, 


but to ſuch perſons, and on ſuch conditions, as the lord- 
| lieutenant ſhould think fit; a power was given him to 


determine all cuſtodiums formerly granted, and to ap- 
ply their profits to the ſupport of the army; to ſequeſ- 


ter diſaffected perſons from the council-board; and to 
remove and change the governors of counties, cities, 
- caſtles, and forts at his pleaſure: and, that no perſon 
might ſuffer any puniſhment from having paid implicit 


_ obedience to his majeſty's orders, a pardon under the 


great-feal was at the ſame time ſent to the chief gover- | 


nor, the privy-counſellors, miniſters, and others who 


| had been employed and acted in any part of his ſervice. 


Carte, vol, I. p. 521 F /eg. 5 


To diſcharge the wardſhip and marriage of his pn | 
in caſe he ſurvived his father, he was made a knight; 


grants were made to the marquis, and his heirs, of ſo 


many of the manors and lands of the crown which 


ſhould amount to one hundred pounds a year for every 


_ thouſand pounds he had expended in its ſervice, or 


ſhould think fit, and Are deputies to govern in 


were due to him for his entertainments; licence was 
alſo given for his repairing into England whenever he 


his abſence. Carte, vol. I. p. 5217. 
* He had left Oxford in March 1644-5, but had 


been interrupted in his paſſage by one of the parlia- 


ment's ſhips, which purſued hun till he took refuge in 
4 port of Cumberland. 


lity, 


govern. 
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as if the commiſſion had paſſed the great-ſcal, give 


bim power to treat and conclude with the confe- 


derate Roman Catholics of his kingdom of Ireland 


on terms, if upon neceſſity any were to be conde- 
ſcended to wherein his lieutenant could not fo well 
be ſeen in, and not fit for his majeſty at the pre- 
ſent publicly to own: The commiſſioner was 
charged to proceed according to his warrant, 
with all poſlible ſecrecy; and, for whatſoever 
he ſhould engage himſelf upon ſuch valuable 
conſiderations, as he in his judgment did deem 
fit, his majeſty did promiſe, upon the word 


of a king and a Chriſtian, to ratify and per- 


form, the faid confederate Catholics having by 
their ſupplies teſtified their zeal for his ſervice . 


On the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, 1645, a ſecret 


treaty was concluded betwen the lord Herbert on 


1 


t Several other commiſſions in a yet more extraordi- 
nary ſtile of confidence, and all of them ſigned by the 
King's private ſeal, were on proper occaſions produced 
by the lord Herbert to perſons of authority among the 


confederates. In one of theſe, dated January 6, 1644-5, 
the King gives the lord Herbert power for levying any 
number of men in Ireland and parts beyond the ſea, 


the commanding them, the putting officers over them, 


governors in forts and towns, and to receive his rents, 


In another, dated the twelfth of the ſame month, he 
promiſes, on the word of a king and a Chriſtian, That 


whatſoever the lord Herbert ſhould perform, as war- 


ranted under the King's ſign-manual, pocket-ſignet, 
private ſeal, or even by word of mouth, without far- 
ther ceremony, he would make good to all intents and 
Purpoſes as effectually as if the authority had been un- 
der the great-ſeal of England, with the advantage, the 
King ſaid, that he ſhould eſteem himſelf the more 


obliged to the earl for his gallantry in not ſtanding upon 
ſuch nice terms to do him ſervice; the King deſires 
oy P 4 him 


ty, did, as firmly and to all intents and purpoles Ann. 16465. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
the wn part, and commiſſioners on the part of 
the confederates, on the following terms : That 


the Papiſts were to enjoy the public exerciſe of 
their religion, and all the churches of which they 


had gotten poſſeſſion at any time fince October 2 2, 


1641: They were made capable of all offices of 
_ truſt and advancement, places, degrees, dignities, 


and preferments whatſoever, in Ireland: They 


. Ciſe their juriſdiction without controul. 


were to be freed by act of parliament from 


all penalties and pains in any of the penal laws: 


They were to be exempted from the juriſdic- 


tion of the Proteſtant clergy, and their own 
clergy were to enjoy the tythes, glebes, and 
church-revenues in their poſſeſſion, and to exer- 
In conſi- 
deration of theſe conceſſions, the Papiſts were to 


him to proceed chearfully, ſpeedily, and boldly; and 
bound himſelf, if his commiſhoner ſhould exceed what 
law could warrant, or the King's prerogative reach 
unto, not only to pardon him, but to maintain the ſame 
with all his might and power, Previous to the grant- 
ing theſe commiſſions, the lord Herbert had obtained 
of the King a patent, unto which the great ſeal (which 


had been taken from its proper officer) was affixed by 
the King's ſervant Endymion Porter, creating him earl 
of Glamorgan; and on the twelfth of March 1644, 


another, creating him duke of Somerſet, with the pro- 


miſe of the King's daughter Elizabeth in marriage to 
his ſon, with a portion of three hundred thouſand 
pounds, and a commiſſion to be generaliſſimo of three 


armies, Engliſh, Iriſh and foreign, and admiral of a 
fleet at ſea, with power to contract for wardſhips, cuſ- 
toms, woods, or any other of the King's rights and 
 Prerogatives. - This commiſſion mentions, That the 


King had entruſted the earl with ſeveral patents, under 


the great-ſeal of England, from a baronet to a marquis, 

which he gave him full power and authority to diſpoſe | 
of. King Charks's Tranſafions with the Earl of Glamor- 
gan, by Dr. Bircb, | Carte Life of Ormond, vol. . 


ſend 


p. 558. | 


e. E990 


ſend ten thouland men into England, under the Ann. 
command of the lord Herbert, who were to be 


kept together in one entire body under officers 


named by the general aflembly of the confederate 
Papiſts *.—The confederates were fo much aware 


This infamous treaty with the Iriſh rebels, contra. 

ry to honor, contrary to conſcience, contrary to the 
King's folemn vows, profeſſions, and declarations, 

though it has puzzled, yet it has not ſilenced that nu- 
merous tribe of bigotted writers who have attempted 
the vindication of his character, at the expence of 


truth, morality, and religion. There are of this lift of 


_ advocates who, in contradiction to undeniable evidence, 
have had the ſhameleſs boldneſs to deny the fact; 


others, with more modeſty, have preſerved an entire 
ſilence on the whole tranſaction; whilſt others again, 


- whole talents in the art of ſophiſtry are in no ways in- 
ferior to the moſt ſkilful of the Jeſuitical arguers, have 


excuſed the King's conduct on the plea of Neceſſity; 


a plea which, if allowed as a vindication for guilty acti- 


ons, annihilates moral law : ſtrong temptation is ne- 


_ cefſity, guilt incurs neceſſity ; whilſt circumſtances, vi- 


cious appetites, and even crimes themſelves, becom- 


: ing advocates for more atrocious acts of wickedneſs, 
give the lye to moral ſenſe; and confound thoſe plain 


ideas of vice and virtue which the great Author of our 


exiſtence has implanted in the human mind for the 
-Preſervation of human innocence: a plea ſo contradic- 
tory to undepraved reaſon reflects diſgrace on the ur- 
ger. Neither, were it admitted, would it tend to a 

juſtification of the King, who when his affairs in Eng- 


land and the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland were in a 


very proſperous ſituation, before the Iriſh armies were 
formed under O' Neil and Preſton, when very few. of 
the caſtles and none of the towns except Kilkenny, 
were in the hands of the rebels, before the parliament 


called in the Scots to their aſſiſtance, when the letters 


of his friends to his party in Ireland ſpoke nothing but 


triumphs, and were full of inſults on the low ſtate to 
which the parliament was reduced, fo early as the 


twelfth 


1646, 
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Ann. 1646. of the King's inſincerity, that they not only | you 
| obliged his commiſſioner, to ſwear that he himſelf IM ther: 
ff. AY ATT OTE BAY would a; 

twelfth of January 1642-3, ſent inſtructions to the az law 

marquis of Ormond to treat with them of a peace. of th 

In another letter of the ſecond of February, he ear- mone 

neſtly defires him to ſend him word with all ſpeed of coſt; 

the particulars of the buſineſs, as how, when, and in WF .fuch 

what meaſure it will be done; aſſuring him that it and t 
ſhould not be hindered by the arrival of a more power- penal 

ful head. In another, of the eighth of the ſame month, think 

he commands him to ſlacken nothing in that buſineſs vigor 
whatever the juſtices might ſay or do; and that he  _ Engl 

would hinder his Proteſtant ſubjects from concurring be to 

with them in an intended requeſt for ſtopping the exe- ſcien 

cution of his commiſſion to treat with the rebels. On ing 

the twenty-third of April, 1643, the King writes, | count 

*© Ormond, I have ſent you herewith a command and ther. 

power to make a ceſfſatiop with the rebels, which, willir 
though it be not ſo formally legal as I could wiſh, yet 1 L- 

_ defire you earneſtly to put thoſe my commands in exe- the li 

3 5 cution; and as ſoon as that is done, Ormond muſt | Ts 
* bring over the Iriſh army under his command to Cheſ- preſſe 
er.“ The king actually drew out of Ireland ſome of rous 
Ne neceſſary for the defence of the proteſtants comp 

in that kingdom, before the ceſſation with the rebels the E 

was concluded, or the Scots invading England was pro- thouę 

poſed or thought on. The promiſes he made the Pa- laws 

piſts, in conſideration of their condeſcending to ſave call o 
appearances in the negociation at Oxford, were of an court 

earlier date than the treaty of Uxbridge; a treaty neſt ; 
which he only admitted to pleaſe his own party, and moral 

not from any imagined neceſſity in the ſituation of his  fortuy 

affairs, ſince he never intended to come to any terms to th 

with the parliament. Immediately before the Uxbridge from 

treaty, the King wrote two letters to the marquis of is evi 

_ Ormond to preſs the Iriſh to conclude a peace, and to the t 
zerſuade.them to ſend him a ſpeedy aſſiſtance in Eng- writte 

fine and Scotland: in the ſecond of theſe he promiſes, | when 

. That the penal laws againſt the Papiſts ſhall not be advic 
| put into execution; and that, when they have given ho 
him aſſiſtance, he will conſent to a repeal of them by thing 


a law. 


re 219 
would {ce the articles performed, and in default Ann, 1646. 
thereof not to permit the army entruſted to his 


charge | 
| i i 
alaw. In a letter immediately after the breaking up th | 
of the treaty, the King commands the marquis of Or 9 
mond to conclude a peace with the Iriſh, Whatever it 9 1 
coſt; and that if the ſuſpenſion of Poyning's AQ for 38 
-fuch bills as ſhall be agreed on between the lieutenant. bit. 1 


and the Papiſts, and the preſent taking away of the | we 
penal laws againſt Papiſts, would do it, he ſhould not | 
think it a hard bargain, provided they did freely and 


vigorouſly engage in his aſſiſtance againſt his rebels of = 
England, and Scotland; for which no conditions could 1 
be too hard, not being, the King ſaid, againſt con- 1 
ſcience and honor.” The marquis of Ormond meet- 1 
ing with an interruption in his negociation, by the _ 
council of Ireland being of opinion that the conditions | 178 
the rebels ſtood on, and the conditions the King was | = 
willing to grant, were-againft both conſcience and ho- 112 
nor, his majeſty gave the commiſſion above-related to _ 
the lord Herbert, ſtyled in the ſaid commiſſion Earl of oy 1 'F 
Glamorgan; and this at a time when, as himſelf ex- 1 
preſſes to the queen, his affairs were in ſuch a proſpe- 1 
rous ſituation in England that he ſtood a fair chance for We! 
complete victory: and, in the ſame ſunſhine of fortune 
the King wrote to the queen to promiſe ro whom ſhe 1 
thought fit, that he would take away all the penal i 
laws againſt the Papiſts in England. On the urgent 1 
call of neceſſity, there is not one of the creatures of the 
court who would not have rejected every prudent ho- 
neſt conſideration, and violated every law divine and wt 
moral, to have ſerved a maſter on whoſe ſucceſs their _ | 1 
fortunes depended; but that the King's condeſcenſions "4 
to the Iriſh, rebels were on a different principle, and _—_— 
from other motives, and ſo imagined by his own party, 1 


is evidenced from the nature of undoubted facts, from | 
the teftimony of lord Sunderland, and from a letter be 
written by Sir George Radcliffe to the lord-lieutenant, 5 Bit 
wherein is the following paſſage : ** 1 muſt tell you the 
advice of a very good friend, Mr. Secretary. Nicholas, 


who dares not write ſo himſelf: vou will have many 5 | 17 
things recommended by the King and others; do not 148 
Ju 1 
© 

7 

1 


- 
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juſt the conttaty, but fortiesr a little till you hve re- 
turned a civil anſwer, and then do what you will; but 


let no letters put you from your own way.“ The King, 


wioell acquainted with the dread in which his own party 
- beheld the growing influence of the Papiſts, with the 


ſame arts of deceit, carefully concealed from them, as 


from the reſt of his ſub;eAs, his inclination towards a 


cloſe connection, and bis negociations with the Iriſh 


rebels. A public diſpatch he had made to Ormond, 


in which he commanded him to leave things to the 


chance of war, rather than to give his conſent to an 
ſuch allowance of Popery as muſt evidently bring de- 


ſtruction on that profeſſion, which, by the grace of 
God, he ſaid, he ſhould ever maintain through all ex- 


tremities, he notified to prince Rupert, with the fol- 
following felf-commendation : * I am ſending to Or- 
mond ſuch a diſpatch as, I am ſure, will pleaſe you and 


all honeſt men:“ but in leſs than three months after, in 


a private letter to the lieutenant, he writes, „I find 
by yours to Digby, that you are ſomewhat cautiovs 


not to conclude the peace without- at leaſt the concur- 


rence of the Iriſh council, which if you could procure, 


I confeſs it would be ſo much the better; and there- 


fore I have ſent herewithal another letter to you, to be 


communicated to them, which takes off thoſe reſtric- 
tions which I have laid formerly upon you in a public 
letter: but the Iriſh peace 1s of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, 


that no compliments or particular reſpeQs whatſoever 


muſt hinder it; wherefore I abſolutely command you, 


and without reply, to execute the directions I ſent you 


the twenty-ſeventh of February laſt, giving you leave 


to get the approbation of the council, fo as, and no 
_ otherwiſe, that by ſeeking it you do not hazard the 
peace, or ſo much as an affront, by their fooliſh refu- 
ſing to concur with you; promiſing, upon the word of 


a King, that, if God proſper me, you ſhall be ſo far 
from receiving any prejudice by doing this ſo neceſſa- 
ry a work, though alone, that L will account it as one 


of 
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paſſed the following declaration: That their union 
and oath of aſſociation ſhould remain firm and 
inviolable, and in full ſtrength 1 in all points and to 


Ann. 1 6456 


all purpoſes, until the articles of the intended peace 
ſhould be ratified 1n parliament, notwithſtanding Birch's 


* * of * + 
Sous 


4 ; 


of the chiefeſt of your great e to me; and accord- 
ingly you ſhall be thought upon by, yours, &c.“ 


e, 


It may not be 1 improper to ſubjoin to theſe obſervati- | 


ons, that the King, in a meſlage to the two houſes the 


| eighth of April, 1642, ſolemnly called God to witneſs, 


that he would never conſent, upon what pretence ſoe- 
yer, to a toleration of the Popiſh profeſſion, or abo- 
lition of the laws then in force againſt Popiſh recuſants 
in Ireland. And in a proteſtation which he made public- 
ly, Joly 1643, before he received the ſacrament from 
the hands of archbiſhop Uſher, he uſed the following 
words: May I fo receive comfort by the bleſſed ſa- 
crament as I do intend the eftabliſhrzent of the true 
reformed Proteſtant religion, as it ſtood in its beauty 


in the happy days of queen Flizabeth, without any 


connivance of Popery.” Carte's Appendix. State Lei- 


ters hy Carte. Warner's Hiftory of the Iriſh Rebellion, 


p. 290, & ſeg. King Cbarles's Secret Tranſatlions with 
the Earl of Glamorgan, by Birch, p. 278, & ſeq. 341. 
Previous to this negociation, there had been an 
attempt 'made to conclude a privgte treaty with the 
rebels. Colonel Fitz-williams, a fon of the viſcount 
Merion, had been authoriſed by the queen to aſſure 


them of ample conditions in point of religion, 


on the terms of their aſſiſting the King with a bo- 


dy of ten or twelve thouſand men, to be commanded-. 
by the ſaid colonel. Of this commander and intended - 


invaſion the lord Jermyn, the queen's favorite and con- 


ſtant attendant, writes to the King” 5 ſecretary „the lord 


Digby, in the following terms: “ You will obſerve 
port of his demands to conſiſt of a conſiderable body of 

orſe, which muſt meet at the place agreed on for his 
landing. Marquis Newcaſtle being here, and acquaint- 
ed with this Propoſition, and | forclecing the landing 


can 
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hirch's tine buſineſs, by the preſſing deſire of the marquis 


Enquiry, 
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of 


can only be towards the North, in Lancaſhire, hath 
believed he might not be an improper perſon for the 
conduct of this body of horſe to this conjunction; and 
believes farther, that the ſtage for it being among his 
friends, he may ſerve uſeful in it. How reaſonable this 


is imagined cannot be determined here, for it muſt ref 


upon the diſpoſition that the King's troops in general 


will be in, when the reſolution for this particular ſhall 


be taken, to determine whether marquis Newcaſtle or 
any other may be fit for the charge of conduQting a 
bady of horſe to this conjunction with the colonel; in 
_ "caſe the King think fit to ſet forward the buſineſs, and 


that he be ſo fortunate as to go through with it, the 


queen doth approve of it, but not as a thing to be 


much relied on, for it is a great thing that will remain 
to be done on the colonel's part, if the King ſhall be 
able on his to comply with all the demands; which the 


queen believes his majeſty is in no eſtate for, neither 


does ſhe think ay are demanded ſo much in hopes of 


having them performed, as that the promiſe ſhould 
give him means in Ireland, the better to bring about 

undertakings, but rather, as that which when it ſhall 

fail, if it ſhall diſappoint no other enterprize of the 


ſame kind more like to produce the effects aimed at in 


this, which ſhe hopes you will have a care of, can be 


of no inconvenience, and therefore adviſeth you to con- 


ſider it very ſeriouſly; and in what reſolution ſoever 
ſhall be taken, that there be a ſpecial care had of giv- 


ing the perſon of the colonel all ſorts of ſatisfaction, as 


a man fully deſerving it, and Zzealouſly affected to the 
King's ſervice. If marquis Newcaſtle ſhould be thought 


| fit to have the charge of any troops appointed to join 


with thoſe he ſhall bring, he is well contented all ſhould 
fall under his command, and he to command under 


him; if any other, he muſt be choſen, as that the co- 
lonel may command under him as general; this is as 
much as need be ſaid to you of this matter. Pray do 
me the favor to let the colonel know I have recom- 
mended him to you, and uſe him very kindly.” 4 
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7 Two different letters, the one from lord Jermyn to 
lord Digby, and the other in anſwer from lord Digby 


to lord Jermyn, in which were the following paſſages, - 
were taken at the battle of Sherborn among Digby's 
papers, and publiſhed by the parliament: “ Sir Kenelm 
Dieby writes hopefully of ſupplies of money from 
Rome, but concludes nothing; the Iriſh troubling all 

our ſolas, until the peace be made with them, I fear 


all Catholic help will be drawn that way : upon this 
purpoſe I muſt tell you with what amazement the de- 
| hays of the peace of Ireland is conſidered here, and you 
leave us ſo ignorant of the conditions of the treaty, 


that we know not what to ſay of it. If yet it be not 


concluded, it 1s not likely it will be, by thoſe who ma- 


nage it now): and therefore it ſeems to me for ſatisfac- 


tion of thoſe that ſo much preſs it, of the Iriſh, and 
to ſatisfy this ſtate, who are much of that opinion, and 
to ſecure our hopes at Rome, and laſtly to put that bu- 

fineſs into a poſſibility of being concluded, that the pro- 
poſition long fince made to the king, of having the trea- 
ty made here by the queen and queen-regent, were not 

unfitly reſumed. For I am confident the King by 


this means might have the peace upon better terms, 


and might limit the queen by the ſame inſtructions that 
thoſe that now treat are bound by; and upon this, one 
of theſe fruits would follow, that either ſhould 


have the peace, or the exorbitancy of their demands 


would be fo apparent to the queen-regent, that we- 


ſhould have great advantage by that; the only thing I. 


fear is, that the King's party in Ireland might poſſibly 
not acquieſce in ſuch a peace as would be fit for the 


King to make, and then he would have the ſcandal of 


it (for it: will be a ſcandalous one, that is unavoidable) 
without the benefit of an aſſiſtance from Ireland, To 
conclude, if nothing be done in Ireland, I think it 
moſt neceſſary that the offers of treating be withdrawn 
from thence, and that the queen may be truſted to treat 
and conclude with the queen-regent here, and with 
ſuch as the Catholics of Ireland ſha'l appoint.” 5 
| © The buſineſs of Ireland hath hung long in ſuſpence, 
| although the King hath long ſince given my lord of 

1 3 5 — Ormond 


* 


1 LL: © 83 
of Ormond, who, in a letter to the lord Muſker- Ann. 1646 
Ty, ſtrongly inſinuated that he would join in the 
DT LS performance 
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Ann. performance of all which ſhould be undertaken 
by the lord Herbert 1 ham treaty, in the con- 
| arcane 


Ormond. Forer to 2 peace theres upon the ve- 
ry utmoſt conceſſion that can e, be yielded unto, 
all his party here, 


without cauſing a revolt, not only o 
but alſo ſuch a one of his army, and all his Proteſtant 
| ſubjeQs there, as would make it impoſſible for the Iriſh 

to afford us any aids, they would have ſo much to do 


within themſelves againſt thoſe that would not ſubmit to 
peace upon ſuch terms: The truth of it is, the Iriſh have 
| proceeded hitherto as if they had no good intention, ha- 


ving not been contented with the offers of more than their 


agents did profeſs to expect; and inſiſted upon thoſe de- 


mands, the granting of which they could not but ſee 
would be abſolutely deſtructive to his majeſty, that is, the 
granting unto them the Proteſtants churches in ſuch pa- 

* fiſhes where the number of the Catholics were greater, 
that is (in effect) all through Ireland, And whereas you 
write, That perhaps my lord of Ormond is not the fit 
perſon to conclude that buſineſs, but that the manage- 
ment of it ſhould be remitted to the queen, I am much 
afraid that the expeQation of that in the Iriſh hath much 
retarded the hoped-for iſſue of the treaty ; but God be 

| thanked we have received men: now the certain news 
that the peace there is concluded, and that an exprels 
from my lord of Ormond is upon his way from Cheſ- 
ter, with all the particulars, the utmoſt extent of my 
lord of Ormond's power io grant, was the ſuſpenſion 
of Poyning's Act as to the paſſing of ſuch bills as ſhould 
firſt be agreed on; the repcal of the penal laws; and 
the allowing the Papiſts ſome chapels in private places 
for the exerciſe of their religion: but you may not take 
notice that he had fo large a power, for happily he may 
bave obtained a peace upon a better bargain.” Hu/- 
tands's Collections, fol. ed. p. 852, & ſeg. p 858, & /e 


He wrote to the lord Muſkerry, That he-knew nv» Wi 


ſubje& in England upon whofe favor and authority 
with his majeſty he could better rely than upon lord 
Glamorgan's, nor any perſon whom he (Ormon«) 
would more endeavor to ſerve in thoſe things which 


or with whom he an (worer agree for the benefit o 
| the 


that lord ſhould undertake for the ſervice of his majcſiy, | 


& Jourſelf 
I on fr om 
ou wor 


Vol. 
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ducting of which few difficulties were ſtarted on 


either ſide, was renewed at Dublin. On a pro- 
fal of the marquis of Ormond it was agreed, 


hat what farther graces the confederates had to 
alk, in point of religion, ſhould be referred to 


rebels, that no clauſe in the articles of the treaty 


derate Papiſts to Rinnucini, the Pope's nuncio, as a 
proof that the lord lieutenant would ſupport the agree- 


of Ormond, in a letter of an after-date, addreſſed to 


ther, yet he was ſo great a reverencer of the King's 


y authority, and ſo deſirous to advance his ſervice, that 
(_ if his lordſhip would let him fee the one, and inſtruct 
y him in the ways of the other, he ſhould find from him 
SG | ready obedience to his majeſty's power, and no diſtur- 
1d bance to what he ſhould find done for his ſervice. Or- 
a mond's motive for his ready, paſſive, and active obedi- 
4 | ence, on this extraordinary occafion, is given in a kind 
ke of confeſſion which he makes in a letter of a preceding 
m— date to the ſame individual, Glamorgan; viz. My 


eſty's cauſe, that it were madneſs in me to diſguſt any 
man who hath power and inclination to relieve him in 


55 WE the ſad condition he is in; and therefore your ordſhip 
\ord nay ſecurely go on in the way you have propoſed to 
ond) Yourſelf to ſerve the King, without fear of interrupti- 
ich en from me, or ſo much as enquiring into the means 
ety, 0 work by.“ Warner, vol. I. p. 349. Birch, p. 163, 258. 
Eto! WR | | | 
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* 


his majeſty's pleaſure; and a propoſition of the 


ſhould be conſtrued to hinder the benefit of his 
majeſty's conceſſions, was admitted, —The whole 

| buſineſs was on the point of concluſion, when it 
met with an interruption by a very unexpected 
accident. In an attempt which the rebels had 
made on the town of Sligo, at the end of Octo- 


the kingdom. This letter was delivered by the confe- 
ment which had been made, or any which ſhould be 

| made with the earl of Glamorgan. The marquis 

the earl of Glamorgan, profeſſed, That though he did 

not underſtand what his lordſhip's authorities from his 


majeſty were, or what ways the earl meant to take to 
ſerve him, and therefore could give no judgment of ei- 


lord, my affections and intereſt are ſo tied to his ma- 


Et | * 
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ber in the year 1645, they were repulſed, and 
their commander, the titular archbiſhop of Tu- 


am, was killed In this prelate's baggage was 


found a copy of the private treaty which had been 


concluded between the King and the rebels: This 


was immediately tranſmitted to the Engliſh par- 
liament z and the whole tranſaction thus becoming 


public, both in England and Ireland, the lord. 


lieutenant and council found it abſolutely neceſſa. 


85 5 1 to do ſomething to vindicate the King's honor. 


he lord Digby, who was by this time arrived 


at Dublin *, came to the council-board; and after 
vehemently declaiming againſt the private treaty, 
and aſſuring the board that he was confident the 


King, to redeem his crown, his life, and the lives 


of his queen and children, would not grant to the 
confederates the leaſt 


committed; 


. 


The lord Digby, in a long letter to ſecretary Ni. 


cholas, apologized in the following manner for the ne- 


ceffity of this meaſure : That if the conditions of peace 


ranted to the Triſh by the earl of Glamorgan were 


once publiſhed, and that they ſhould be believed to be 
done by his majeſty's authority, they would have no 
leſs fatal an effect than to make all men fo believing 
conclude all the former ſcandals caſt on his majeſty, ot 
the inciting the Iriſh rebellion, to be true; that he was 
a Papiſt, and deſigned to introduce Popery by ways the 


moſt unkingly and perfidious; and conſequentiy that 


there would be a general revolt: from him of all good 
Proteſtants with whom ſuch an opinion did take place. 


E Now farther, obſerved the lord Digby, when we 


conſidered the circumſtances convincing the truth of 
this tranſaction on my lord of Glamorgan's part, and 
how impoſſible almoſt it was for any man to be ſo mai 
as to enter into ſuch an agreement without 0 0 
5 5 | from 


part of conceſſions fo de- 

ſtructive to his regality and his religion, he char- 
gend the lord Herbert with a ſuſpicion of high- 
treaſon . The lord Herbert was immediately 


applie. 


n LA 8 1 


from his majeſty, and there being ſome kind of a for- 
mal authority vouched in the articles themſelves, we 
did alſo conclude, that probably the greateſt part of 
the world, who had no other knowledge of his majeſty 
than by outward appearances, would believe this true, 
and do according to that belief, unleſs his majeſty were 
ſuddenly and eminently vindicated by thoſe who might 
juſtly pretend to know him beſt. Upon this ground it 
was alſo concluded by us, that leſs than an arreſt of the 


earl of Glamorgan, upon ſuſpicion of high-treaſon, 


could not be a vindication of his majeſty eminent or 
loud enough; and that this part could not properly nor 


effectually be performed by any other perſon than my- 
ſelf, both in regard of my place and truſts near his ma- 


jeſty, &c. This being our unanimous judgment of 
what was fit to be done, and by whom, the only que- 


ſtion then remaining was to the point of time; in 


which we were alſo of opinion, that if it were defer- 
red till the buſineſs, growing public otherwiſe, ſhould 
begin to work its miſchief, his majeſty's vindication 
would loſe much of its force, and be thought rather 
| applied to the notoriety than the impiety of the thing, 
and rather to the pernicious effects than to the detefta- 
ble cauſe atfelf. Notwithſtanding, I muſt confeſs to 
you, that the conſideration of fruſtrating the ſupplies 


of three thouſand men, which were ſo confidently af- 


firmed to be in readineſs for the relief of Cheſter, in 
caſe the condition of that place could not bear the de- 
lay which this might occaſion, wrought in us a very 


great ſuſpenſion of judgment, whether the proceedings 


againſt my lord of Glamorgan ſhould not be forborn 
till that ſo neceſſary a ſupply were ſent away: but the 
caſe being more ſtrictly examined, we found, firſt, that 
by the earl of Glamorgan's oath, the forces were not 
to be hazarded till his majeſty's performance of the ſaid 


earl's conditions; and, ſecondly, that the ſupply was 
never intended by my lord of Glamorgan and the Iriſh 


| till the articles of peace were conſented to, which the 
| lord-lieutenant durſt in no wiſe do without a preceding 
vindication of the King's honor, ſince this tranſadtion 


4% | 


committed: but the next day was enlarged from Ann. 1666. 
- cloſe impriſonment z and ſoon after, on the repre= - e. 
2s T8 jþ ſentation 1 
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Ann. 1646. ſentation of the general aſſembly, That neither "or 
aa2l32ͤ2ang intended expedition for the relief of Cheſter, > 
e . . „ndr 

of my lord of Glamorgan's was known unto him, and K 
known to be known unto him by thoſe who wanted > 
neither art nor malice to make uſe of it; ſo that the fell 
neceſſary forbearance to conclude the treaty fruſtrating of 
as much the relief of Cheſter, as the ſudden and vigo- on 
rous proceedings againſt my lord of Glamorgan could 2 
do, our reſolutions did in the end determine upon that tit 
"courſe: when at the inſtant, to remove all objections, her 
information was brought us, that the thing was already py 
public throughout the town, and began to work ſuch N 
dangerous effects as in truth I do not believe that my 0 
lord-lieutenant, or any of the King's faithful ſervants, whe 
could have been ſafe in the delay of this his majeſty's Dos 
and their vindication, which has now been ſo ſeaſona- the: 
bly applied as that it hath wrought here not only a ge- ſiſt i 
neral ſatisfaction in all moderate men, but even a con- the 
verſion in many leſs well inclined, that whereas before ters 
a peace with the Iriſh, even by thoſe unavoidable con- and 
ditions upon which my lord-lieutenant muſt needs with- _ [ 
in a few days have concluded it, would hardly have and 
been publiſhed in this place without very much danger, by ayd- 
mens minds are ſo ſecured and ſettled by this proceed- - 
ing as that I believe the peace now would be embraced of G 
upon theſe, and perhaps upon harder terms, without Wee 
much mutiny or repining. This being ſo, our chief ws 
remaining fear is, leſt what hath been 'done againſt my Ch , 
lord of Glamorgan ſhould ſo far incenſe the Iriſh as to * 
drive them to ſudden extremes, things here on his ma- 2 ] 
jeſty's part being in ſo ill a condition to enter again up- lemnl. 
on a war: unto this danger the beſt preventatives we ew 
could think of are applied; this incloſed letter written e 
to my lord of Muſkerry by my lord-lieutenant, apt per- "NT 
ſons employed to Kilkenny to acquaint them with the pa 
reaſons and neceſſities of this proceeding, and laſtly the HEncen 
articles of peace ſent unto them with my lord-lieute- 4 4 el 
nant's aſſent, in the very terms propoſed and acquieſced : ech 

in by themſelves in the laſt reſults of this long treaty.” RY: 
This letter, containing the narrative of the lord Dig- — 3 0 


by's proceeding againſt Glamorgan, with ſeveral letters 
from the earl of Glamorgan, in particular one to the |} 


his kn I 
until f 


CHARLES * 


ent, he was admitted to bail *, 


N 1755 Porzny | 


. Kings dated the twenty- third of February, 1645-6, 
fell into the parliament's hands by the accident of one 
ok the King's ſhips coming into Padſtow in Cornwall, 
on a ſuppoſition they ſhould be well received, when, 
on the contrary, the people of the town, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome of the parliament's dragoons, boarded 


her, and put moſt of the men to the ſword, The 
packet of letters was flung overboard, but being found 


floating on the waters, was carried to general Fairfax; 
and when it was ſhewn to the people of the country, 
who were ſummoned for the purpoſe on Bodmyn- 


Downs, it made ſo great an impreſſion on them, that 
the greater number expreſſed much willingneſs to aſ- 


ſiſt in blocking up the paſſages and ways, to prevent 


the royal cavalry from breaking through. Three let- 


ters of conſequence, one of which was to the prince, 
and another to Sir Edward Hyde, which the captain, 
an Iriſh Papiſt, confeſſed he was charged to deliver, 


and had from the hands of the earl of Glamorgan, 


were loſt. Thoſe which came to the hands of the par- 
Fament were publiſhed, under the title of“ The Earl 
of Glamorgan's Negociations and Colorable Commit- 
ment in Ireland demonſtrated; or, the Iriſh Plot for 
bringing in 'Ten Thouſand Men and Arms into Eng- 
land, where Three Hundred are to be for Prince 


Charles's Life-Guard, &c.“ Birch, p. 98, & ſeg. 
'The King, in a declaration to the parliament, ſo- 
lemnly proteſted, That the commiſſion he had given 


to the earl of Glamorgan was to the purpoſe only of | 


raiſing forces in the kingdom of England for his ſer- 


vice; that he had no commiſſion to treat of any other 
matters, without the privity and direction of the lord- 


lieutenant, much leſs to capitulate any thing concern- 


ing religion, or any property belonging either to church 


or laity: It clearly appeared, he ſaid, by the lord-lieu- 


tenant's proceedings with the ear], thathe had no no- 


tice of what he had treated, or pretended to have ca- 
pitulated with the Iriſn, until by accident it came to 


his knowledge. His majeſty farther proteſted, That, 


until ſuch t time as he had advertiſement that "uy perſon 


— 1 


nor the treaty of peace, could go on during his Ann. 1646. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


- PoreRy in Ireland was at this time too proſ- 
perous not to command ny attention of the court 


of 


of the ſaid earl of Glamorgan was arreſted and reſtrain- 
ed, he never heard or had any notice that the ſaid earl 
| had entered into any kind of treaty or capitulation with 
thoſe Iriſh commiſſioners, much leſs that he had con- 
| cluded or ſigned thoſe articles ſo deſtructive both to 
church and ſtate, and ſo repugnant to his majeſty's 
public profeſſions and known reſolutions. And, for 
the farther vindication of his majeſty's honor and inte- 


reſt therein, ſays the declaration, he doth declare, That 


he is ſo far from conſidering any thing contained in 
thoſe papers and writings framed by the ſaid earl, and 
| thoſe commiſſioners with whom he treated, as he doth 
_ abſolutely diſavow him therein; and hath given com- 


mandment to the lord-lieutenant and the council there 


to procecd againſt the ſaid earl as one who, either out 
of falſeneſs, preſumption, or folly, hath ſo hazarded 


the blemiſhing his majeſty's reputation with his good 


ſubjedts, and ſo impertinently framed thoſe articles of 
his own head, without the conſent, privity, or directi- 


ons of his majeſty or the ſaid lieutenant, or any of his 


majeſty's council there. But true it is, that, for the 
neceſſary preſervation of his majeſty's Proteſtant ſub- 


jects in Ireland, whoſe caſe was daily repreſented to 
him to be ſo deſperate, he had given leave to the lord- 
lieutenant to treat and conclude ſuch a peace there as 


might be for the ſafety of that crown, the preſervation 


of the Proteſtant religion, and no way derogatory to 
his own honor and public profeſſions.” The King, in 
a letter to the lord-lieutenant and council of Ireland, 
recollected, That it was poſſible he might have thought 


fit to have given unto the earl of Glamorgan ſuch a 
credential as might give him credit with the Roman- 
Catholics, in caſe the lieutenant ſhould find occaſion to 
make uſe of him, either as a farther aſſurance unto | 
them of what he ſhould privately promiſe, or in caſe | 


he ſhould judge it neceſſary to manage thoſe matters 
for their greater confidence apart by the earl of Gla- 


morgan, of whom, in regard to their religion and in- 


tereſts, the Papiſts might be leſs jealous. This is 
all, writes the King, and the very bottom of what we 
| Wb 3 | a might 


of Rome. John Baptiſta Rinnucini, archbiſhop Ann. 164 


of Fermo, furniſhed with inſtructions to _ 
ä / ory 


r 
1 * L 


might have poſſibly intruſted to the ſaid earl of Gla- 
morgan in this affair, which, as things then ſtood, 


might have been very uſeful to our ſervice in accelerat- >. 
ing the peace, and whereof there was ſo much need, — OY 11 
as well for the preſervation of our Proteſtant fubjeQs | _ 
there, as for haſtening thoſe neceſſary aids which we _ 
were to expect from thence, had we had the luck to | Wl 
employ a wiſer man. But the truth is, being ver | 


confident of his affections and obedience, we had not 
much regard to his abilities, fince he was bound up by 
our poſitive commands from doing any thing but what 
you ſhould particularly and preciſely dire& him to, 
both in the matter and manner of his negociation.” _ 
The confederate Papiſts' were ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment and conſternation when they were informed of 


the King's meſſage, diſowning the earl of Glamorgan's = 
treaty ; but this nobleman found means to re- encourage ; 1 
them by an aſſurance, that part of the King's inſtruc _ 1'Þ 
tions were, That if by any unfortunate accident he 14 
ſhould be involved in councils in appearance contrary | _,- . 
to the powers given to the earl of Glamorgan, the earl _ =_ 
ſhould make no other account of them, but by putting 4M 
himſelf in a condition to help his majeſty,and ſet him tree. Þ 
The King, in a letter which he had written to the I} 
lord-lieutenant and council of Ireland, had ordered, 
That the charge againſt the earl of Glamorgan ſhould 
be diligentlynand thoroughly proſecuted ; yet, ina {+ 
private letter to the lieutenant by the ſame diſpatch, "= 
he told him, That though he had too juſt cauſe, for | 
the clearing his honor, to command as he had done the 2; 
proſecuting Glamorgan in a legal way, yet he would _ 1 
have him ſuſpend the execution of any ſentence againſt _— 
the earl until he (the King) was fully informed of all 1 
the proceedings. Three days after the date of this 5 | 
diſpatch, a letter of the oſtenſible kind, which was to Wn 
Paſs through the hands of the marquis of Ormond and 48 
the lord Digby, was written by the King to the earl. 1 
Ia this letter are the following expreſſions: © have | "8 
commanded as much favour to be ſhewn you as may ; 


poſſibly ſtand with my ſervice or fafety; and if you "| 


» * l * 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
Ann. 1646. the Iriſh, if not to be tributary as they had here- 
 ,.___ tofore been, at leaſt to be ſubject in ſpiritual mat- 


ters 


will yet truſt my advice, which I have commanded 


Digby to give you freely, I will bring you ſo off that 


you may be ſtil] uſeful to me, and I ſhall be able to re- 
compenſe you for your affection; if not, I cannot tell 
what to ſay: but I will not doubt your compliance in 
"this, ſince it ſo highly concerns the good of all my 
crowns, my own particular, and to make me ſtill have 
means to ſhew myſelf your moſt aſſured friend.“ In a 
letter which the King ſent to the earl about the time 
of his enlargement, by a truſty Papiſt, Sir John Win- 
ter, he writes, “ am confident that this honeſt bear- 
er will give you good ſatisfaction why I have not in all 


things done as you deſired; the want of confidence in 


| You being ſo far from being the cauſe thereof, that! 
am every day more and more confirmed in the truſt 
that I have of you: for believe me, it is not in the 
Power of any to make you ſuffer in my opinion by ill 
offices. But of this and divers other things I have 
given Sir John Winter ſo fulF inſtructions, that I will 
ſay no more, but that I am your aſſured conſtant friend.” 
In two letters, the one dated the fifth and the other 
the ſixth of April, 1646, the expreſſions are as follow: 
„ Glamorgan, I have no time, nor do you expect that 
I ſhall make unneceſſary repetitions to you; wheretore, 
referring you to Digby for buſineſs, this is only to give 
you aſſurance of my conſtant friendſhip to you, which, 


conſidering the general defection of common honeſty, 


is in a ſort requiſite: howbeit, I know you cannot but 
be confident of my making good all inſtruQtions and 


promiſes to you and the nuncio. Your moſt aſſured 


conſtant friend. Herbert, as I doubt not but you | 
have too much courage to be diſmayed or diſcouraged 
at the uſage you have had, ſo I aſſure you that my eſti- 


mation of you is nothing diminiſhed by it, but rather 


begets in me a deſire of revenge and reparation to us 
both: but in this J hold myſelf equally intereſted with 


you; wherefore, not doubting of your accuſtomed care 
and induſtry in my ſervice, I aſſure you of the conti- 
nuance of my favor and protection to you; and that in 


deeds more than in words I will ſhew myſelf to be your 


moſt 


CHARLES I. 233 
ters to the papal power, was ſent in the character Ann. 1646. 
js of Pope's nuncio to aſſiſt the councils of the con- 


federates. 


moſt aſſured conſtant friend.” When the King was at 
Newcaſtle, in the hands of the Scots, he found means 
to ſend the following diſpatch, dated July 20, 1646, to 
his friend Glamorgan : «© Glamorgan, I am not fo 
ſtrictly guarded but that, if you ſend to me a prudent 
and ſecret perſon, I can receive a letter, and you may 
ſignify to me your mind, I having always loved your 
perſon and converſation, which ardently wiſh for at 
preſent more than ever, if it could be without preju- 
dice to you, whoſe ſafety is as dear. to me as my own. 
If you can raiſe a large ſum of money by pawning my 
kingdoms for that purpoſe, I am content you ſhould do 
it; and if I recover them, I will fully repay that money: 
and tell the nuncio, that if once 1 come into his and 
your hands, which ought extremely to be wiſhed for 10 
by you both, as well for the ſake of England as Ireland. 4 
ſince all the reſt as I fee deſpiſe me, I will doit: and 
if I do not ſay this from my heart, or if in any future 
time! fail you in this, may God never reſtore me to ; 
my kingdoms in this world, nor give me eternal hap- RE 
pineſs in the next; to which I hope this tribulation \. „ 
vill condu& me at laſt, after I have ſatisfied my obliga- 
tions to my friends, to none of whom I am ſo much ob- 
liged as to yourſelf, whoſe merits toward-me exceed all 
_ expreſſions which can be uſed by your conſtant friend.“ 
After the forgeries ſo deſtructive to the King's repu- 
tation which had been charged by himſelf and friends 
on the earl of Glamorgan, after the King's proteſtati- _ 
ons to the Engliſh parliament, and his profeſſions to the _ 
ſtate of Ireland, theſe excuſes for an un/eferved treat- = 
ment, and teſtimonies of continued friendſhip and con- ' 4 nel 
fidence, are ſuch undeniable proofs of a ſhameful want _ 
of integrity in his character, that we muſt avow our 
_ furprize to find ingenious writers ſacrificing their own 1 
reputation to the vain attempt of removing clear con- Lo — 
viction from the minds of men. | 
It is remarkable that though the King, in the hone. ] 
mentioned declaration, terms his commiſſioner earl of 1 
Glamorgan, yet Nicholas (his ſecretary) writes word _ 
to the Jord-lieutenant, That the King had commanded. 1 
him 
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Ann. federates: He arrived in Ireland immediately af. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


- "er the concluſion of the 3 treaty between 


5 the 


1 0 to ad vette his 1 that the patent for mak. 


ing the ſaid lord Herbert of Ragland earl of Glamor. 
gan was not paſſed the great-ſeal : ** So, adds the ſecre- 
_ tary, he is no peer of this kingdom, notwithſtandin 


he ſtiles himſelf and hath treated with the rebels in 


Ireland by the name of earl of Glamorgan, which is 


as vainly taken upon him as his pretended warrant, if 


any ſuch be, was ſurreptitiouſly gotten; and I am ſure 


that honor cannot be conferred upon him under the 


ſignet as firmly as under the great-ſeal to all intents and 
_ purpoſes, as his fordſhip's pretended warrant and pow- 


er are alleged to be, though there be no ſignet to it.” 


_ The King's ſervant, Endymion Porter, put the great- 


ſeal to the patent creating the lord Herbert earl of 
Glamorgan; and in the patent creating the ſaid earl 
duke of Somerſet, the great-ſeal was privately put by 


the King himſelf, which gave an opportunity to the : 


ſecretaries of ſtate to argue againſt the genuineneſs of 


all the commiſſions and patents, as being iſſued without 
their counter-ſigning and intervention. Dr. Birch ob- 
. ſerves, That, excepting the caſe of his majeſty's diſ- 
_ owning the earlof Glamorgan's treaty with the Iriſh, 


upon the inconvenient publication of that treaty by an 


unforeſeen accident, it does not appear that he was e- 


ver cenſured or complained of by the court for abuſing 
his majeſty's authority; that, on the contrary, after 


he had left Ireland and went to Paris in April 1648, in 


order to procure the poſt of lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
from the queen, he was well received there by prince 
Rupert, the marquis of Ormond, and lord Digby, as well 


as by her majeſty ; ; to whom his lordſhip having deliver- 
ed the nuncio's letter, ſhe publicly thanked him for the 
great pains and expences which he had been at for the 


King's and her ſervice: “ And it is very obſervable, 


fays the ſame writer, that the lord Digby himſelf, who 

had charged the earl in ſo vehement a manner on the 

ſuſpicion 'of high-treaſon on the twenty-ſixth of Sep- 
tember, 1645, in a letter to the marquis of Ormond, 


dated from Waterford, April 7, 1646, a little above 
three months ater, ſpeaks of bim! in a very different 
ſtile; 


22 e n KL R 8 1 2 
the King and the rebels; and, in his firſt audi- Ann. 1646. 


ence of the ſupreme council, was complimented 
with an aſſurance that the confederates would take 
no ſtep in 5 matters without his advice and 


concurrence ©. 
RnNU if had, to an exceſs, every eien of 


vice and weakneſs which more particularly diſ- 


grace the priefthood : he was bigotted, vain, and 
ſuperſtitious, fiery in his temper, boundleſs in his 
ambition, and tranſported with all the diabolical 
paſſions which proceed from an high degree of 


ſpiritual pride. He had predicted, it ſeems, that 
he was predeſtined by Providence to be the inſtru- 
ment of the converſion of the inhabitants of Great 


Britain to the Popiſh faith *; and it was this 18 


Alle ; : viz. „Here at Waterford I have met with my 


lord of Glamorgan, whom 1 find, as he has reaſon, a 
very ſad man, and withal highly incenſed by ſome rig 


him againſt me; but for this latter part, I believe his 
good nature and the reaſons which I have given him 


have well ſettled him in a good meaſure of kindneſs, 


which my lord of Muſkerry and the reſt did think ve- | 
ry neceſſary to the carrying on of buſineſs unanimouſ- 


ly.” ' Warner's Hiftory of the Iriſh Rebellion, p. 358, & 


eg. 373, & ſeg. 388. King Coarles's Secret Negeciati- 
ens with the Earl of Glamorgan, by Dr. Birch, p. 118, 


8 eq. 338. State Papers by Carte. 
© 'The nuncio, in his way to Ireland, had cine a 


letter from the earl of Glamorgan, which aſſured him, 


That, in his whole negociation between the King and 
the Iriſh, he (the earl) was reſolved to proceed in con- 


cert 2 the nuncio, whoſe arrival he expected with. 
the utmoſt impatience. The ſupreme council of the 


Iriſh rebels likewiſe ſent him a paper, in which the 


ſtrongly invited him to Ireland, and repreſented the 


terms which they promiſed him to inſiſt on for the eſta- 
bliſhment of religion. Birch, p. 55, & eg. 

4 In a book he had publiſhed of the wonderful 
converſion of father Archange Leſly, a Capuchin friar, 
and his miſſionary functions in 12 285 and Scotland. 


| Carte” 5 Tafe of Gee, vol, I. P. 5 
Adiction, 


A Negociati- 
ons with the 
- Earlof Gla- 


"i 2 1646. 


King 
Charles's 


morgan, by 
Birch, 


on this important occaſion. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
diction, together with an opinion of his abilities, 
| which induced the Roman pontiff to employ him 


cil ſtrongly repreſented to him, That the King, 
before he was ſupported by a Popiſh army, could 


_ hot, conſiſtently with his own ſafety or the ſafety 
of the confederate Papiſts, avow and publiſh in 


their full extent the conceſſions he hdd granted; 
that on ſuch a ſtep, it was to be apprehended that 
all the Proteſtants, or at leaſt all the principal part 


of them, would abandon him, go over to the par- 


liament, and, having made peace at home, would 


© eaſily deſtroy both his majeſty and the Papiſts— 


1 ine 24" of Popery in Ireland was too con- 
_ fined an object fo 
fore, the critical ſituation of affairs, the argu- 


r Rinnucini's zeal : neither there- 


ments of the confederates, the King's infamous 


flattery, who addreſſed one letter to the Pope and 
another to the nuncio * „ nor the intreaties of his 
1 commoner, T 


e The King 8 Letter to the Nuncio. 
: ge Sir, | 
60 Hearing of your 8 for Ireland, we do not 


doubt but things will go well, and that the good inten- 
tions began by means of the laſt Pope will be accom- 


known him above twenty years, during which time he 
hath always ſignally advanced himſelf in our good e- 
ſteem, and by all kind of means carried the praiſe 
above all our ſubjeQs, 
ſideration of his blood, you may well judge of the pa- 
ſion which we have particularly for him, and that no- 


pliſhed by the preſent, by your means, in our kingdoms 


of Ireland and England, you joining with our dear cou- 


ſn the earl of Glamorgan, with whom whatſoever you 


ſhall reſolve we ſhall think ourſelves obliged to perform : 


it at his return, His great merits oblige us to this con- 
fidence, which we repoſe in him above all, having 


This being joined to the con- 


thing ſhall be wanting on our part to perfect what he 


ſhall oblige himſelf to in our name, in conſideration of 


the favors received by your means: confide therefore 


in mn but in the mean while, according to the di- 
rections 


The ſupreme coun- 
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commiſſioner, could prevail on him to adopt the Ann. 1645. 
policy of the confederates. He replied to the re- 
preſentation of the general aſſembly, that the in- 

ſtructions he had received from the Pope were, 
That he ſhould take care that the Iriſh ſhould 
maintain an inviolable fidelity, in the firſt place 

to God and religion, and in the ſecond to their 

King That as the cow articles or ues to 


be 


L 
\ ; 


5 . that \ we have given him how important it is 
that the affair ſhould be kept ſecret, there is no occa- 
ſion to perſuade you of, or recommend it to you, ſince 
you ſee that the neceſſity of the thing itſelf requires it. 
This is the firſt letter which we have ever wrote im- 
mediately to any one miniſter of ſtate of the Pope, 
hoping that it will not be the laſt ; but that, after the 
ſaid earl and you have concerted: your meaſures, we 
ſhall openly ſhew ourſelves as we have aſſured him.” 
Dr. Birch obſerves, That by the King's advocates it 
is urged, as an improbability of his letter to the nuncio, 
that it is dated on the thirtieth of April 1645, after 
the earl of Glamorgan had left Oxford, and the King 
knew not probably where he was: *& But it is much 
more probable, adds this writer, that the King did 
know where his lordſhip was; ſince there appears to 
have been a correſpondence between them after his 
lordſhip left Oxford; the earl's inſtruQtions to a p:rſon 
who ſubſcribed himſelf Edward Bolden, to be preſent- 
ed to his majeſty, dated March 21, 1644-5, being 
found in his majeſty's cabinet taken at Nals Mar-. 
ner Hiſtory of the Iriſh Rebellion, p. 341. King Charles 
Secret Tranſaclions with the Earl of een by Birch, 


I Aſter all the advances on the part of the King to 
the Roman pontiff, the nuncio uſing on this occaſion 
the expreſſion related in the text, That, next to God 
and religion, the Papiſts owed fidelity to the King, he 
was ſeverely reproved in a letter from Rome by cardi- 
nal Pamfilio, who wrote, That that ſee would never, 
by any poſitive act, approve the civil allegiance which 
Catholic ſubjeQs paid to an heretical prince. On the 
nuncio 8 ſigning a proteſtation of the clergy, which de- 

clared 
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be made with the lord. lieutenant were to be im. 


mediately publiſhed, and the religious ONES con- 


cluded with the lord Herbert to be kept fecret til 


they were ratified by the King, it would appear 
to foreigners, who knew nothing of that treaty, 
that this peace was made on account of private 
and temporal advantages, and not for the honor 


of religion; an incident which would occaſion 


great ſcandal among all Catholics, and great tri- 
umph to the heretics: Nor did it ſeem, he ſaid, 
a ſufficient anſwer to this, that the conceſſions 
with regard to religion would be publiſhed and 

made known to every body after they had been 
confirmed by the King, becauſe, in fact, beſides 


that the ſcandal would not be removed by this 


means, the whole affair depended on a future e- 
vent: That with regard to the plea, that the pub- 


lication of the religious articles could not be made 


at preſent, becauſe the King's agents were appre- 


henſtve leſt the publication might alienate the Pro 


teſtants from his majeſty's ſervice, this ought to 


be an example to the ſupreme council, that they 
might not alienate the Pope and all Chriſtian 
princes from themſelves, and ſhould determine 


them to publiſh. the religious articles with the 
others, or at leaſt to ſuppreſs both till they had 


clared that they would never conſent to a peace unleſs 


ſecure conditions were made according to the oath of 
aſſociation for religion, the King, and country, he was 


again reproved by Pamfilio, and told, That it had been 
the conſtant and uninterrupted practice of the ſee of 

Rome, never to allow her miniſters to make or con- 
| ſent to public edits of even Catholic ſubjects, for the 


defence of the crown and perſon of an heretical prince; 


and that ſuch a conduct would furniſh pretence to her 
ad verſaries to reflect upon her, as deviating from thoſe 
maxims and rules to which ſhe had ever yet adhered. 
Carte*s Life of Ormond, vol. I. p. 578. | 


been 
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been confirmed by the King:: He inſiſted upon Ann. 1646. 


the neceſſity of having a Popiſh lord- lieutenant, 


and argued againſt ſome of the articles of the 
peace; in particular, that there was no mention 


made of Popiſh biſhops, nor the erecting of 
Popiſh-umverſities, and that the government was 
to be changed, and the ſupreme council abrogat- 


ed, as ſoon as the peace ſhould be concluded .— 
Notwithſtanding the haſty compliment which had 


been made him of an implicit obedience to his 
opinions, the nuncio found the Popiſh laity very 
averſe to renouncing the advantages of the royal 


conceſſions, and thus to hazard, by a continued 


diviſion of their forces, the ruin of themſelves 
and the King. After he had aſſembled to his own 


houſe the Popiſh biſhops, and ſecured them to his 


party, he attempted the general afſembly, which 


had been called to determine the diſpute in queſti- 


on, and very warmly exhorted them to give up 


the peace they had concluded with lord Herbert, 


and to adopt a treaty which comprehended the 
intereſts of the whole papiſtical body in Great 


Britain, which in a manner had been agreed on at 
Rome between the Pope and Sir Kenelm Digby “, 


and which was ſo well approved by the Roman 
pontiff, that on the grounds of it he had offered 
t advance immediately one hundred thouſand 
crowns, and continue the ſame donation yearly ſo 


long as the war laſted". The copy of this weary © 
had 


4 1 . the Pope? 8 agent in Lend bad, be- 


fore the arrival of the nuncio, delivered to the confe- 


derates a paper againſt their ſcheme of making peace 


publicly with the marquis, and privately with the earl. 


| 55 Charles”s e with the Earl of e 


1. Birch, 


The ſon 4 80 Everard His who had heen exe- 
cuted for the gunpowder plot. 

| The Pope at firſt inſiſted on the King” s abjuring 
proteſtantiſm, and returning into the boſom of the 


Roman 
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had been ſent to the nuncio ſoon after his arrival 


in Ireland, with power to alter or add to its clau- 
ſes, as he ſhould think EET.) 


ArrER 


Roman church; but relented from this article on a 
repreſentation, it is to be ſuppoſed, of the inevitable 


ruin which ſuch an act, if by accident it became pub- 
lic, would bring on the king. 


the Catholic religion, allowing the eccleſiaſtical hierar- 
chy to be reſtored to the Catholics, with all churches 
and revenues, according to the cuſtom of the ſaid re- 


that of Dublin, and the other two which are in the 
hands of the heretic Proteſtants, under the obedience 
of the King: That he annul and repeal all the penal 


k ArTICLEs to be ſent to the Lord Rinnucini to be 


put in execution in Ireland, with power to add to 


and take from them, according to the preſent _ 
ſtate of affairs, and as need ſhall be, which will 


be better underſtood there upon the place. 
That the King of Great Britain do effeQtually grant 
in the kingdom of Ireland the free and public uſe of 


ligion; and as to the monaſteries pretended to have 


been releaſed to the poſſeſſors of cardinal Poole, legate 
in the time of queen Mary, that it be debated ina 
free parliament in Ireland what may or can be done in 


that point; as likewiſe touching the three biſhoprics, 


laws, and others whatſoever, made againſt the ſaid 


| Catholics on the account of their religion, from the 
beginning of the defection of Henry the Eighth to this 
day: That for the better eſtabliſhing the free and pub- 


lic exerciſe of the Catholic religion, and to add more 
force and ſecurity to the repeal of the ſaid laws, the 


King do call a parliament in Ireland independent on 


that of England: That the government of the kingdom 


of Ireland, and the principal offices there, be put in the 
hands of the Catholics; and that Catholics be made 


. capable and promoted to offices, honors and degrees 


| been till this time: That the King do put into the 


in that kingdom, in like manner as the Proteſtants have 


hands of the Iriſh Catholics, or at leaſt ſuch Engliſh 
Catholics as the ſupreme council of Ireland ſhall ap- 
prove of, the town of Dublin and the other two which 
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1 | ArTeR the buſineſs of peace had been debated Ann. 1 


four ſeveral days without any concluſion on the 
matter, the lord Herbert, to conciliate parties and 


to haſten the impatiently-expected ſupplies, ſign- 
ed an inſtrument whereby he ratified the articles 


* — 


are held in his name in Ireland: That he join his forces 
with thoſe of the Iriſh to drive the Scots and parlia- 


mentarians out of Ireland : This being performed by : 


the King, and what elſe may in Ireland be added or 
altered in theſe articles by the lord Rinnucini, his ho- 


lineſs is willing to pay the queen of Great Britain an 


| | hundred thouſand crowns of Roman money: That 
the ſaid King do repeal all the laws made againſt the 
Catholics of England, and particularly the two oaths 


of ſupremacy and allegiance, ſo as they may enjoy 

their revenues, honors, liberties, and privileges, as 
other the gentlemen of that kingdom do; ſo that their 
being Catholics ſhall be no manner of prejudice to 


them; and that in the firſt parliament, or other ſet- 


tlement of the affairs in England, his majeſty do ap- 


prove and confirm the aforeſaid repeal; and in the 
mean time that they do actually enjoy all manner of 


equality with the Proteſtants: That an agreement be 


made between the King and the ſupreme council of 
Ireland to tranſport into England a body of an army 
of twelve thouſand foot under the Iriſh commanders 


and officers, to whom ſhall be joined three thouſand, _ 


or at leaſt two thouſand five hundred Engliſh horſe” 
under Catholic commanders, upon ſuch conditions, to 


+ be adjuſted between them, concerning the government 


of the army, the ports of their landing, and places of 
ſecurity, as ſhall be adjudged juſt and convenient: 


When the ſaid forces ſhall be entered into England, 
and joined together in any place, his holineſs will pay 
the firſt year an hundred thouſand crowns of Roman 


money by a monthly proportion, the ſame to be conti- 
nued the ſecond and third year as his forces ſhall ſtand, 
and according to the advantage that ſhall be made by 
the ſaid army: And laftly, becauſe the firſt ſix articles 
may ſpeedily be put in execution, his holineſs will ex- 
pect the performance of them in ſix months from the 
„  - — 0 e 
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date of theſe Preſents; and as to the eighth and 
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between the Pope and the queen, and undertook 
that they ſhould be confirmed by the King. This 
put an end to the debates: a convention was ſign- 


ed between the nuncio and the deputies of the 
general aſſembly, whereby it was ſtipulated to 
ORE OT 7% . continue | 


ninth, that require perhaps longer time, he will ſtay 


four months more beſides the fix, beyond which he will 


not be tied to this preſent promiſe : That the King 


repeal all penal and even pecuniary laws againſt the 
Catholics, made ſince the reign of Henry the Seventh: 


That he exempt all Catholics from the oaths of ſupre- 


macy and allegiance z but inſtead of this latter, if the 


King ſhall think proper, a new oath to be made, 
ſuch as is uſually taken by the Catholics of other coun- 


tries: That the King command by his royal autho- 


rity a Catholic army to be raiſed from among his ſub- 
jects of Ireland, and to be tranſported into England in 
order to defend the royal cauſe: That the ſaid army 
be ſubje& to the direction and command of a council 
of war, which ſhall conſiſt of three Engliſh and the 
fame number of Iriſh Catholics, together with the ge- 


neral and heutenant-general of that army: That the 
general ſhall be ſubject to the direQion and power of 


this council, and the three Iriſh commiſhoners be nam- 


ed by the Catholic confederates in Ireland, with the 


conſent of the nuncio and the three Engliſh commil- 
ſioners, named by thoſe Enghſh Catholics with whom 


the nuncio in France ſhall agree upon that point; but 


i it ſhall happen at any time that any one of the three 
Engliſh commiſſioners who ſhall be nominated be dil- 


ahbled by death or any other accident, it ſhall be in the 


power of the ſaid Engliſh Catholics, with the advice of 


the ſaid nuncio in France, to appoint another in his 


room: That the ſaid army have no generals; nor any 


bother perſons in any degree of command, either horſe 


or foot, but who are Catholics: That all the Engliſh 


 Gatholics who are diſperſed among the King's troops, 


or elſewhere, be furniſhed with the King's authority 
to, meet together in one body, and join the Iriſh army 
with a body, of horſe proportionable to the foot, under 
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tion of the original of the Pope's treaty, which 
lord Herbert; but that this was to be no obſtruc- 
tion to 8 confederates treating with the lord- 


the condue of a Catholic an. to be” ebnen 
thoſe Catholics with whom the nuncio in France ſha 


upon the ſaid army, both horſe and foot; and that for 


be delivered into the hands of thoſe Engliſh and Iriſh 
Catholicks whom the above-mentioned Catholics ſhall 
appoint commiſſioners of the army, in order to be laid 
out by them, with the approbation of the nuncios in 


France and Ireland: That the King deliver up into the 
hands of thoſe Catholics who ſhall be nominated by 
j the Pope two or three fortified places, to be kept by 
1 | them as ſecurities of the king's promiſe, which places 
6 ſhall be the ſtrangeſt: of thoſe cities and forts which 
8 the King is ſtill is a of in Ireland, if the above- 
e mentioned Engliſh commiſſioners in the Iriſh arm 
of ſhall think them ſufficiently ſtrong and well bly 
N- fed; but if the King ſhall not have in his poſſeſ- 
ne ſon ſuch and ſo many cities and forts, he ſhall then 
Ne deliver to them one, two, or three of the principal 
om eities and forts, which the Iriſh Catholics ſhall make 
but themſelves maſters of in Ireland, and which the ſaid 
ce Englth commiſſioners ſhall judge to be ſufficiently 
di- ſtrong: That the King himſelf ſign theſe articles with 
the his own hand, or ſend over powers to the queen to ſign. 
eo! Wi them in his name; in which ſubſcription the King 
| his ball promiſe to confirm and ratify within three months 
ar) ; the two firſt articles under his great-ſeal, in order that 
01 ſe they may be delivered to his holineſs and his miniſters; 
gliſh and that as ſoon as he ſhall have it in his power, he 
00P3 ei likewiſe procure thoſe firſt articles to be ratified 
zorn d confirmed by the parliament of the whole king- 
wt Hz and that till this ſhall be completely executed, 
un 


Ine above-mentioned cities and forts ſhall be pu as a2 


continue the ceſſation three months, in erpech Ann. 1646. 


was to be ratified between the nuncio and the 


 Heutenant 6 | 


conſult upon that affair: That the money which his 
holineſs and the apoſtolical ſee ſhall contribute to the 
King's neceſſities ſhall be laid out in raiſing troops, and 


that purpoſe, if his holineſs ſhall think proper, it ſhall 
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Ann. 1646, lieutenant about political matters, provided they 
acacame to no politive concluſion or publication of 


. articles, nor proceeded to any alteration in the % 
civil government, nor did any thing to the pre- 5 
judice of the tranſaction between the nuncio and 5 
the lord Herbert. When matters were thus ſet- th 
tled between the nuncio and the confederates, f 
commiſſioners were appointed to conclude with pn 
the marquis of Ormond, who, to his eternal infa- 501 
my, though well acquainted with the circum- 15 
ſtance of a private negociation, on the twenty- Th 
peace con- eighth of March 1646, put the finiſhing ſtroke to 4 
cluded with the ſham treaty which had been fo long in agita- Ke 
the Iriſh re- tion, and by which the rebels engaged themſelves 8 
bels. to tranſport, between the firſt of April and the . 
firſt of May, ten thouſand foot into England or 2 
| . 1 | hind 
Wales, well armed and provided. |! 
Saeed | | | 5s: | Tals EN 
1 * * all de 
5 e 0 pled, uo 43 
pledge and ſecurity by the Catholics appointed aa , Kilk 
JJJJͤ Wiel 
The following are the conditions on which the po- their 
Hitical peace, as it is termed by the Papiſts, was con- tives 
cluded: That the . profeſſors of the Roman-Catholic the c 
religion in the kingdom of Ireland, or any other ot or m 
them, be not bound or obliged to take the oath of ſu- ſhall : 
premacy expreſſed in the ſecond of queen Elizabeth, youth 
commonly called the oath of ſupremacy : That the forts, 
parliament may. be held on or before the laſt day of Portar 
November next, and that theſe articles agreed on may be | ſhallh 
| tranſmitted into England according to the uſual form, tholick 
and paſſed, provided that nothing may be Paſſed, to their r. 
the prejudice of either Proteſtant or Catholic party and p- 
other than ſuch things as upon this treaty ſhall be con- Court 
cluded: That all acts made by both or either houſe: more p 
of parliament to the blemiſh or prejudice of his maje'- WW liamen: 
ty's Roman-Catholic ſubjects, ſince the ſeventh of Ireland 


Auguſt 1641, ſhall be vacated by acts of parliament: 
That no actions of law ſhall be removed before the 
aid parliament, in caſe it be ſooner called than the al! 
of November, and that all impediments _ 

| 5 e 1 „ inder 


four h 
Or loſe 
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of Fng 
| bouſes, 


| I 5 
Tuts peace between Charles and the Iriſh Pa- Ann. 1646, | 
piſts, purchaſed with the proſtitution of charac. — 
ter and violation of every principle of honor and 
morality, had been ſo long protracted by the in- 
trigues of the nuncio and the cautious conduct of | 
the confederates, that, on its concluſion, the un- 1 
fortunate guilty monarch had not the face of an 
army left in England; a circumſtance which af- 
forded the rebels an excuſe for the non-perfor- 8 
mance of their part of the ſtipulated conditions, 
They pleaded, That they were uncertain on 
what part of the Engliſh coaſt they were to land; 
that they were aſſured of no horſe to ſupport 
„„ ne tt Pe Re Fete) INNS 
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hinder the Roman-Catholics to ſit in the next parlia- } 
ment ſhall be removed before the parliament fit : That = 


all debts do ſtand in the ſtate as they were in the beginning 'Þ 
- of theſe troubles: That the plantations in Connaught, „ 
J Kilkenny, Clare, Thomond, Tipperary, Limerick, and 9 
Wicklow, may be revoked hy act of parliament, and 7 = 
- their eſtates ſecured in the next ſeſſions: That the nn | 
|= tives may erect one or more inns of court in or near | 1 
ic the city of Dublin, they taking an oath; as alſo one P 5 
of or more univerſities, to be governed as his majeſty 1 
u- ſhall appoint; as alſo to have ſchools for education of | 
h, youth in the kingdom: That places of command of 9 
he forts, caſtles, garriſons, towns, and other places of im- 
of portance, and all places of honor, profit, and- truſt, 3 
be ſhall be conferred with equal indifferency upon the Ca- -.- 
m, tholicks as his majeſty's other ſubjects, according to — 
to their reſpective merits and abilities: That twelve thou- 8 A 
rty ſand pounds ſterling be paid the King yearly for the - +} FP 
on- Court of Wards: That no peer may be capable of 9 
uſes more proxies than two; and that no lords vote in par- WW 
el. WF liament, unleſs in five years a lord baron purchaſe in 
n of Ireland two hundred pounds per annum, a viſcount 
ent: four hundred pounds, and an earl ſix hundred pounds, 
; the or loſe their votes till they purchaſe : That the inde- 
> galt | pendency of the parliament of Ireland on the kingdom 
may of England ſhall be decided by declaration of both 
inder BW houſes, agreeable to the laws of the kingdom of Ire- 
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HISTORY- OF ENGLAND. | 
them, and ignorant of the ſituation in which the 
King's affairs then were : Beſides, it was of grea- 


ter conſequence to his majeſty's ſervice, they ſaid, 


to clear one of his kingdoms, than to attempt to 
aſſiſt him in England under ſuch difficulties and 
dangers, . Thus the magnificent promiſes which 
the confederates. had made, of ſupporting the 

King's power over all the empire of Great Britain, 


were 


land! That the council-table ſhall contain itſelf within 
its bounds in handling matters of ſtate, as patents of 
ae et offices, &c. and not meddle with matter 


bdetwixt party and party: That all acts concerning ſta- 


ple or native commodities of this kingdom ſhall be re- 
pealed, except wool and wooltels; and that the com- 
miſſioners, the lord Mountgarret, and others named 
in the twenty-ſixth article, ſhall. be authoriſed under 
the great-ſeal, to moderate and aſcertain the rates of 
merchandize to be exported and imported: That no 
| rev be longer reſident than his majeſty ſhall find 
for the good of his people, and that they make no pur- 
chaſe, other than by leaſe, for the proviſion of their 
houſes: That an act of oblivion may be paſſed, with- 
out extending to any who will not accept this peace: 
That no governor, or any other, prime-miniſter of ſtate 
in Ireland, ſhall be farmers of his majeſty's cuſtoms: 
That a repeal of monopolies be paſſed : That com- 
miſſioners be appointed to regulate the Court of Caſtle- 
Chamber: That acts prohibiting plowing by horſe-tails 
and burning of oats in the ſtraw be repealed: That 
courſe be taken againſt the diſobedience of the ceſſation 
and peace: That ſuch graces as were promiſed by his 
majeſty in the fourth year of his reign, and ſued by a 
committee of both houſes of parliament, and not ex- 
preſſed in theſe articles, may in the next enſuing parli- 
ament be deſired of his majeſty: That maritime cau- 
ſes be determined here without appeal into England: 
That the increaſe of rents lately raiſed upon the com- 
miſſion of defective titles be repealed : That all inte- 
reſts of money due by way of debt, mortgage, 0 
otherwiſe, and not yet ſatisfied, ſince the . 3 
0 8 1 0 


ä CH A- I.. FS 1 | 
were reduced to the ſimple preſervation of Ireland Ann. 
only; an undertaking which, in the executi- 
on, proved as impracticable as had turned out 
every other of their . pernicious, yet abortive 
—_— . :.- 5 REV 
A As a previous ſtep to an union of forces, a mea- 
fure dictated by the obvious neceffity of affairs, 
the ſupreme council of rebels was prevailed on to 
publiſh ſingly the articles of the political treaty 


per cent: That the commiſſioners have power to deter- 


mine all caſes within their quarters until the perfection 
of theſe articles by parliament, and raiſe ten thouſand 


men for his majeſty: That the lord Mountgarret, 
Muſkerry, Sir Daniel O'Bryan, Sir Lucas Dillon, Ni- 
cholas Plunket, Richard Bealing, Philip Mac-Hugh 
O' Relie, Terlogh O'Neile, Thomas Flemming, F 
trick Darcy, Gerald Fennel, and Jeffrey Brown, or 
any five of them, be for the prefent commiſſioners of 
the peace, Oyer and Terminer, and goal-delivery, in 
the preſent quarters of the confederate Catholics, with 
power of juſtice of peace, Oyer and Terminer, and 
goal-delivery, as in former times of peace they have 


uſually had: That none of the Roman-Catholic party, 


before there be a ſettlement by parliament, ſue, im- 
plead, or arreſt, or be ſued, impleaded, or arreſted in 
any court other than before the commiſſioners, or in 


the ſeveral corporations or other judicatures within 
their quarters: That the confederate Catholics con- 


tinue in their poſſeſſions until ſettlement by parliament, 


and to be commanded by his majeſty's chief governor, 


with the advice and conſent of the commiſſioners, or 


any five of them: That all cuſtoms from the perfec- 


tion of theſe articles are to be paid into his majeſty's | 
receipt, and to his uſe, as alſo all rent due at Eaſter 
next, tilt full ſettlement of parliament : That the com- 


miſſioners of Oyer and Terminer and goal-delivery 


ſhall have power to hear and determine all offences 
committed or done, or to be committed or done, from 


the fifteenth day of September 1643, until the firſt day 
of the next parliament. Porlaſe, p. 157, C /eg. 
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8 Ann. 1646. . they had concluded with the marquis of Ormond: 


Rinnucini, the Pope's nuncio, had declared, That 
if the political peace was publiſhed without the 


eccleſiaſtical, or the eccleſiaſtical without the 
free and public exerciſe of religion, and without 
waiting for the original treaty from Rome, he 


would not conſent to it; and this public act of 
the ſupreme council, contrary to the deference 


with which he had been at firſt idly compliment- 

ca, and in oppoſition to his avowed opinion, ſo 
enraged the proud hot-headed prelate, that, not 
meeting with a direct ſubmiſſion to a proteſtation 


he had ſent the ſupreme council, ſigned by him- 


ſelf, with two titular archbiſhops and ſix biſhops, 
he prepared to chaſtiſe the ſtubbornneſs of the laity 
With all the influence of eccleſiaſtical authority. ln 

an aſſembly of the clergy, whom the nuncio, under 


the pretence of a viſitation, had called together at 
Waterford, all perſons who adhered to the peace 


were declared guilty of perjury in the violation of 


their oath of aſſociation; excommunication was pro- 


_* nounced againſt the commiſſioners, and all who 


had been inſtrumental in treating of the peace; 


_ againſt all who ſhould either receive or pay any 


money purſuant to the orders of the Kilkenny 
council; all churches were interdicted, and divine 


_ ſervice forbad to be celebrated in all Cities and 


towns which admitted the peace; all the clergy, 
ſecular and regular, were ſuſpended from the ex- 


erciſe of their function, who ſpoke in favor of it, 


with all confeſſors who ſhould offer to abſolve any 
of its adherents: and, for the better union of the 
party, a new oath of aſſociation was drawn up, 
whereby the confederates ſwore, That they would 


not adhere to any peace but to ſuch as ſhould be 


honourable in the view of the world, ſecure to 
their conſcience according to the oath of 2 
on, and ſo approved by the congre ation of the 

clergy of Ireland. — This exertion Fecciefaftical 


authority 


CHARLES * 


authority did not fail of its deſigned effect: ve- Ann. "0 
hement exclamations were uttered all over the 
kingdom againſt a peace, which, it was ſaid, gave 


up the point of religidn. The herald ſent by the 


marquis of Ormand was not ſuffered to proclaim 
it either at Waterford or Clonmel; and though at 
Limerick he had gained the afſent of the mayor 
and the majority of aldermen, yet a mob which 


had been raiſed by the prieſts obliged him to de- 


ſiſt, and had near killed him in the attempting to 
diſcharge his office. The counſellors of Kilkenny, 
either awed by ſuperſtitious reverence, or by the 
general obedience which the decrees of the clergy 

fad met with, did not dare either to exhibit in 
form or publiſh an appeal they had drawn againſt | 
the church: inſtead of attempting to ſubdue the 
oppoſition of the clergy, they ſent deputies to 


Waterford to court them to an accommodation, 


and received in return a ſet of extravagant propo- 

ſitions; among which was demanded, That Owen 

O' Neil and Preſton, the friends of the new con- 1 
federacy, ſhould for their greater ſecurity be made, 


the one general of the horſe and the other major- 
general of the fiel. 

Tur jealouſy which had, from the beginning of 
the confederacy, ſubſiſted between the old Iriſh 


and the Papiſts of Engliſh deſcent, had occaſion- 
ed the latter to omit making in the lately-con- 
cluded peace any proviſion for the natives, on the 
very article on which they had begun their inſur- 
rection; viz their grievances by the new planta- 


tion of Buer. Their commander, Owen O' Neil, 


| had been likewiſe neglected in the liſt of generals 
to be made on the peace. He had lately gained 
an advantage over Monroe; and to him the nun- 


cio had recourſe to coerce the authority of the 
clergy.—On the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, a month 
after the concluſion of the peace, the marquis of 
Ormond arrived from Dublin at Kilkenny, to re- 


ceive 
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5 Ann. 1846. ceive the ſubmiſſions of the rebels, and to con- 


with all his army. 
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ſult on an union of forces againſt the common 


enemy. He had ſent Daniel O'Netl®, nephew 

of the Ulſter general, with an offer to his uncle, 
That in caſe he would heartily contribute his 
_ aſſiſtance to the ſervice of the King and the 
ſupport of the peace, he (the marquis of Or- 
mond) would confirm by his authority all his 
commands, with every . privilege which he at 


preſent enjoyed; that he would grant him a cuſ- 


todium of all the lands of O'Neillan which ſhould 
be found to belong to any who did oppoſe the 


peace and his majeſty's authority; and to aſ- 


ſure him of every other advantage which he could 
_ reaſonably pretend to. Large as were theſe over- 
tures, they were rejected by Owen, who had en- 


tered into a cloſe engagement with the nuncio: 


and Ormond, inſtead of a general ſubmiſſion of 
the Iriſh to the authority deputed to lim by the 
King (an advantage for which he had fo infamouſ. 


ly entered into the chicanery of the party). found 


himſelf in a very uneaſy and unſafe fituation a- 
mong them. — As he drew near Caſhel, in a pro- 


greſs which he had made, accompanied with the 


marquis of Clanrickard and the lord Digby, to 


attempt to conciliate the affections of the people, 
he received letters from the mayor of the city, 


informing him that the town was threatened with 
inſtant deſtruction if they gave him admittance, 


and that Owen O' Neil was marching that way 
Whilſt Ormond was heſitat- 
ing whether he ſhould return to Dublin, before 


he had finiſhed his intended negociations for the 


effectuating the peace, he was informed by, the 


earl of Caſtlehaven, That there was a deſign laid 
by O'Neil and Preſton to intercept him; that both 


m This Iriſh papiſt, Dube O' Neil, was of the King's 
bed- chamber, and a great favorite with his maſter aid 


, ſeveral of his court, 


their 


er ee axi 
. armies wers on their march to cut off his re- Ann. 10 N 
treat; that he had not a moment's time to loſe; . 
and would inevitably be loſt, unleſs he returned 


back, repaſſed the Barrow, got that river between 
him and the enemy, ad endeavoured by long 
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marches to reach Dublin before them. There 9 n 
Was now no time to dally : Ormond was dbli- = 
8 to an immediate retreat; and luckily reach. 1 
ed Dublin in ſafety, Without other damage than  _ 1A 
the plundering his baggage at Kilkenny, and the Ll 
lols of reputation, in having thus publicly a-: — 
peared the dupe to the deceitful conduct of — = 
confederates. _ Ki 

Tu ar buſy politician the lord Digby was leſt wil 
by the marquis at Kilkenny, to renew the in- Vi 


terrupted negociations with · the rebels. To the 
clergy he made a propoſition of a firm and au- 
thentic, though private aſſurance of the repeal 
of the penal laws; and that the clergy ſhould 
not be put out, nor moleſted in their eccleſi- 
aſtical poſſeſſions, provided, the nuncio and three 
or four biſhops would give it under their hands, 
that they would reſt ſatisfied with the peace, and 
enjoin a faithful ſubmiſſion to it to all thoſe over 
_ whom they had power.—In vain did the King and 
his creatures expoſe their baſeneſs by repeated of- 
fers to the rebels, which were either neglected, 


rejected, or unfruitful of return: both the for- | 
mer private ' connivance of Ormond, and the . 
preſent poſitive propoſal of Digby, were equal- 17 
ly ineffectual. The nuncio was too much eleva- 1 
ted with his ſucceſs to hearken to any terms | =—_ 
but what he himſelf ſhould preſcribe. Owen __ = 


O'Neil was now, after the taking of Roſcrea, in 
Which he had as uſual put man, woman, and 
child to the ſword, advanced within three miles 5 | + 
of Kilkenny. The caſtle of Kilkenny, of which vs 


— —— — — — 


the lord Mountgarret was governor, ſurrendered 1 
1 

to the new confederacy; and the nuncjo, who 30 
q | 13 
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was met on the way by general Preſton, with "00 

| ſome troops of horſe, and by the Spaniſh agent, ris 
at the head of a body of the neighbouring gen- 1 el 
tlemen, made on the eighteenth of September a 4 1 
public entry into the city. — The clergy now aſ- 75 
ſumed the whole government to themſelves: after 90 
impriſoning the greater number of the members of 1 4 
the ſupreme council, with others who had appear- 5 = 
ed zealous for the peace, they appointed a new one f 55 
with equal powers, of which the nuncio was to be - e 
preſident, and which conſiſted of four biſnops and jd 
eight laymen. The King's zealous friend the lord ON 
Herbert, who had entirely devoted himſelf to the 2 
nuncio, was made general of Munſter, in the he 
room of the lord Muſkerry, with the promiſe of trea 
being appointed lord-lieutenant when the marquis Que 

of Ormond ſhould be driven out of Dublin“. 3 
8 50 5 5 2 pleaſ 

* Among other patents and commiſſions ſigned by Yer. 
the King, and brought bythe earl of Glamorgan from " 
England (writes the nuncio to cardinal Pamfilio, tne | Add 
Pope's nephew and chief counſellor) there is one ap- e 
pointing him lord-lieutenant of Ireland upon the expi- 1 
ration of the marquis of Ormond's term of holding fit fe 
that poſt, or in caſe the marquis ſhould, by any fault, Ae 
deſerve to be removed from it. The way ſeems now bn 
open for us; ſince the marquis of Ormond is publicly _ ' who 
negociating with the parliamentarians, and conſequent- 1 

ly making a treaty with the King's enemies: Upon this. 
this occaſion the earl, being deſirous of advancing him- ' poſe 
felf to the marquis's poſt, has begun to ſollicit the "wag 
conſent of the kingdom, and believes that he has 3 mild 
the intereſt of the two generals, and almoſt all the land; 

_ congregation of the clergy and the new council. I dut 
have thought it the more proper to promote this made 
affair, ſince, when Dublin ſhall be taken, it will be lian 
immediately neceſſary for the kingdom to provide a 1 
lord-lieutenant; and it is a point of no ſmall impor- miſes 
tance, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, to begin with to m 
appointing to that poſt a Catholic ſo highly beloved Bird] 


by this kingdom and the King himſelf. | Beſides, it 


3 


* 


% ² „VT 1 
Irx was on this enterprize, as the finiſhing ſtroke Ann. 1646. 
to their inteſtine broils, that the confederacy bent 
their whole deſigns. Ormond, unable to provide 
for a ſiege, had recourſe in his diſtreſs to the 
"Engliſh parliament, who readily embracing the 
offer of extending, without a large expence of 
blood and treaſure, their authority in Ireland, 
. ſent over five commiſſioners to treat with the 
lieutenant on the ſurrendering into their hands 
the ſword and garriſons. The report only that 
forces from the Engliſh parliament were arrived 
and admitted into Dublin ſo terrified Owen 
O' Neil, that, calling all his men to their poſts, 
he immediately decamped from Lucan, and re- _—_ 
treated firſt into Meath, and from thence into the 5 . ky 
Queen's County: the new council and the nun- 


is to be conſidered, that the King's inclination and 8 
pleaſure concur with this deſign; for though his ma- 
jeſty has appointed the earl by his leſſer ſeal only. 
yet this is ſufficient for the Iriſh, ſince they have juſt 
reaſon to conſider that appointment legal and valid. 
Add to this, that as the confederates of Ireland had it 
in their view to tranſport the holy faith into Eng- 1 
land by their arms, no perſon appears to be more $4.88 
fit for the execution of ſuch a purpoſe than the earl, | — 
in whom two characters are united, thoſe of a faith- Ke I 
ful ſervant to the King and a perfect Catholic; and [5 
who the winter before was ready to carry over to 1 
the King, from that country, ten thouſand men for . 
the ſame purpoſes. Some, and thoſe but a few, op- HT | Wa! 
| poſe this deſign, upon this ſingle conſideration, That | | 1 
the earl, being both an Engliſhman, and of a very EE 
mild temper, will not be favourable enough to Ire Ky: 
land, nor exert the firmneſs neceſſary in this caſe: 1 bp 
but I believe no better choice can now poſſibly be 1 
made; and that the appointment of a Catholic lord- _—_ 
lieutenant, who is in ſo many reſpeQs attached to +l 
the apoſtolical ſee, and bound to, it by oath and pro- l 
miſes, which the earl has an hundred times repeated _ . 
to me, is ſufficient to weigh down every other doubt.“ 


Birch, p. 253» & ſeq. 
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Ann. 1646. cio retired with the ſame haſte to Kilkenny : While 


* 
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Prefton, with his officers, on the marquis of Clan- 


rickard undertaking for a repeal of the penal laws, 


and the preſervation of the churches to the Popiſh 
poſſeſſors till the King's pleaſure, upon the full 


tertlement of the kingdom, was known, entered 
into an engagement to obſerve the late peace, to 
be from thenceforth obedient to the King's autho- 
_ rity, and to join with the marquis of Ormond a- 


gainft all his majeſty's enemies, and againſt ſuch 


as ſhould not upon the ſame terms ſubmit. The 
| danger with which Ormond was threatened being 
thus unaccountably and unexpectedly difperſed, he 


began to form other ſchemes than the delivering 
up Dublin into the power of the parliament : after 
keeping up for four days the farce of a treaty, he 
objected to the propoſitions which had been made 


buy the parliament for the fecunty of the Iriſh 
Proteſtants, with the fecurity of himſelf, his fami- 
ly, and fortune, and prepoſterouſl "i told them, 
That as they did not bring his majeſty 
could not, — 8 wag with bis duty, part with ſo 
: 2 a ruſt Thus diſappointed, the commul- 


's orders he 


ioners re-embarked, and carried their ſupplies to 
Ulſter, where they were ill received by the Scots, 


and their forces refuſed entrance either into Car- 
. nckfergus or Belfaſt. 
OrMonn had ſoon reaſon to repent bs his 


RVing: Tenn „ on whoſe aſſiſtance he 


| 


1 It appears by letives beten the lientewant and 
the lord Digby, that the treaty with the parliament 
was only commenced to get powder from their ſhips in 
the river, and to prevent being annoyed from them till 


foreign ſupplies could be Tenn Carte, vol. III. 
State Letters, p. 615. 

o The treaty between Ormond ad the general Pre- 
ſton was tranſacted by that Quixote politictan Digby, 


who was very angry with the leutenant tor having 


delayed 
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aſſembly he had called at Kilkenny, fo ighly 
prevailed, that the peace concluded with the 


heutenant was utterly rejected, and the follow- 
ing articles inſiſted on: That Popery ſh6uld be 
eſtabliſhed all over Ireland, with the poſſeſſion of 


all churches, benefices, and dignities eccleſiaſti- 
cal: That the common law ſhould be repealed, 
ſo far as it gave the crown any eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority : Thar the clergy ſhould have power to 


ere&t univerſities and ſchools under their own 
regulations, to appoint proviſions to biſhoprics, | 
_ dignities, and livings, as they had done ſince the 


beginning of the war, and to exerciſe their eccle- 


fiaſtical jurisdiction in its full extent. A new oath 
of aſſociation framed for the continuance of their 


delayed the concluſion for a few days, on the fear 
leſt the Proteſtants ſhould open the gates of Dublin 


to the parliament's commiſſioners, ſhould it be made 


public that one of the articles of the treaty was, 


That a conſiderable number of the confederate Ca- 
tholics ſhould be drawn into all the chief garriſons. 


under his majeſty's obedience. It will be taken to 
be a ſtrange turn, writes Ormond, when ſuch as 
have been either open or implacable enemies, or, 
which is worſe, ſuch falſe friends, as, out of a ſo- 
lemnly-concluded and by them received, peace, to 
have leapt into the openeſt and moſt. violent act of 
hoſtility, and who have but newly (and, as it will be 
fad, when rather their power than their will failed 


them) quitted their deſign of taking this city by force, 


ſhall be received and fed by thoſe whom they can“ 
beſiege no longer, and whoſe throats within theſe 
eight days they would have cut; for it appears not 


that they bring either money or victual with them ; 


and that for the reception of theſe men we have ſent 
away thoſe, who, it will be ſaid, were invited to our 
deliverance, and brought with them wherewith not 
only to-defray themſelves, but to relieve our wants.“ 
Carte, vol, III. State Letters, p. 524. 1 1 


had depended, entered into new engagements Ann. 16 
with the nuncio, whoſe influence, in a s g 
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* e union, was annexed to theſe propoſitions, and 


taken by all the members of the aſſembly. The 


Councils of the clergy, and that party vo the —_ 
bels who had been guilty of. the barbarities com- 


mitted in Ulſter in the beginning of the rebellion, 


were now predominant among phe confederates; : 
and in their general aſſembly it had been openly 
moved to, apply to the Pope, or ſome foreign 
prince, and in particular the King of Spain, for 
pr aſſiſtance under the title of Protector.— Or- 
mond, having in vain attempted to come to terms 
of accommodation with the Popiſh party, and 
finding himſelf totally unable to withſtand their, 
united forces, had again recourſe to the proteCti- 


on of the Engliſh parliament, and offered to de- 


liver up the garriſons and ſword on the conditions 
he had before refuſed, to ſuch perſons as they 

| ſhould depute to receive them. 
being a ſecond time deceived, the parliament in- 


fiſted that Ormond ſhould ſend over, as hoſtages 


for the performance of articles, one of his ſons, 
with other perſons of quality. This was immedi- 5 
_ ately complied with; and the hoſtages being re- 
- ceived in England, the five commiſſioners beſore 
employed on the fame errand arrived in the bay 


of Dublin on June 7, 1647, with a ſupply of 


more than fix hundred horſe and fourteen hundred 
foot: and on the nineteenth of the ſame month 


was concluded a treaty, by which the Jord-heute- 


nant, on the twenty-eighth, was to ſurrender the 


government, on condition that the Proteſtants, 


and all others who had paid contribution, were 
to be protected in their perſons and eſtates; that 


all noblemen and gentry who would go with the 


th Y marquis of Ormond out, of Ireland were to have 


© 6 ns to this treaty, t the 8 had voted 
the lord Liſle, fon to the earl of Velcelter, to be lord- 


Heutohant of Ireland. 
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paſſes; and the Popiſhi recuſants who had not aſ- Ann. 1646. 
liſted nor adhered to the rebels, were to be en- ; 
couraged to hope, according as they, ſhould de- 
mean themſelves, for the favor of parliament, in the 
quiet enjoyment of their eſtates and habitations . 


The delivering up Dublin to the parliament was 
an att of neceſſity, againſt the poſitive orders of the 
King. In a letter in which he approved Ormond's 
former chicanery in his treaty with the parliament, and 

his coalition with Preſton, he wrote for farther direc- _— 
tions: I can only ſay, that upon no terms you muſt RE 
ſubmit to the commiſſioners, and that you endeavor 1 
What you can to repiece your breach with the Iriſh, in | 
caſe you can do it with honor and a good conſcience.” 8 1108 

It appears by a letter from Digby to the lieutenant, that _ 
the ſame falſe dealing would have been again uſed, and = 
this ſecond treaty proved non- effective, had proportional —_ 
powers, Which were daily expected, arrived from 1 

rance. Warner, p. 400. Carte's State Letters, vol. 1 
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Growth of the Independents ——Diſpute concerning 
the right of diſpofing of the King's perſon, be- 


tuen the parliament and the Scots. —— Je 
Ling ſurrenders his garriſons into the hands of 


_ the parliament.———T he parliament ſends con- 
ditions to the King —— He refuſes the par- 
liament's conditions. Farther diſputes be- 
tween the parliament and the Scots, — Reſe- 


tion of the Scotch parliament to give up tbe 


King. —— The King delivered into the hands 
of the parliament's commuſſioners.— Death and 


cCbaracler of the earl of Een. 


= Ann, 1646. 


pendents. 


TN proportion as the King's power approached 
1.22 its diſſolution, the differences which had 
for ſome time ſubſiſted among his enemies, and 


o 


which had ſerved to poſtpone his fall, grew more 


7 Growth of 
the Inde- 


fierce and irreconcilable. Among the Preſbyteri- 
ans (the only known party who, in the com- 
mencement of the civil war, had oppoſed the ty- 


ranny of the times) there had from the begin- 


ning lurked a ſecret diſtinction, which common 
danger, and a conſciouſneſs of that weakneſs which 
attends the infancy of a party, had for ſome time 
ſuppreſſed; but as theſe diſſenters encreaſed in 
numbers, and as the power of the crown grew 
leſs formidable, they no longer ſheltered them- 
ſelves under the wings of the Preſbyterians ; but, 
avowing different principles and different views, 


divided into a diſtin party, and were called In- 


dependents. The Independents (for they took 


their name from the nature of the tenets they 


They were joined by ſome of the moderate Fpiſ- 
copalians, 
1 _ profeſſed) | 


| profeſſed) rejecting all church power, as pro- Ann. 1646. mp 
ductive of the worſt kind of tyranny, and in- et 
conſiſtent with the plain precept of the goſpel, 
would allow of no ecclefiaftical ſubordination, 
no government among paſtors, no interpoſal of 
the magiſtrate in ſpiritual concerns, no fixed en- 
couragement annexed to any ſyſtem of doc- 
_ .trines and opinions; all their congregations were 
formed upon a principle of co-ordinacy ; all 
eſſential diſtinction was denied between the lai- 
ty and the clergy ; vocation, inſtitution, and lay- 
ing on of hands were rejected, as politic ſnares, 
and the election alone of the congregation was 
deemed ſufficient to beſtow the ſacerdotal cha- 
rater. The doctrine of toleration, in theſe en- 
lightened ages adopted by the liberal of almoſt 
all perſuaſions, owed its origin to the Indepen- 
_ dents*, whoſe declared averſeneſs to perſecution 


d The houſe of Commons, who from the beginning n 
bad exerted themſelves ſo nobly for the civil liberties = 
of the kingdom, in their famous remonſtrance to the _ 
King, juſtified themſelves, as from the higheſt impu- 
tation, of any intention to relax the golden reins of 
diſcipline in the church. The reformed churches of 
France, Switzerland, Geneva, &c. gave their judg- 1:18 
ment againſt the pretenſions of the Independents to the „ 
full rights of conſcience; aſſerted that epiſcopacy it- E 
ſelf, though the veſtments and apparel of the great | 
whore, was better to be ſuffered than to bring in ſuch 13-1 
a horrible confuſion. as was veiled under the name of =. 


Independency ; and alledged, that the example of the Þ 1 
tyrannical ſynod of Dort was a famous monument of | pl. 
the bleſſings God poured out upon general aſſemblies. e 11 
It is to be obſerved, that the ſame judgment acknow- 1 
ledges there are many things eſtabliſhed in the govern- _ 
ment of the church which are not to be found in the =_ 
word of God. In a national aſſembly of the reformed - 141/140 
churches of France, in the year 1644, the Indepen- 1 
dents. were ſtigmatized as a ſect prejudicial to the 5 | 


8 2 5 church 
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henſions; that the doctrine of intolerancy would 


. 


and church tyranny was too "oppoſite to the 
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bigotry and views. of the Preſbyterians, not to 
be productive of high conteſt and animoſity, 


Whilſt the Preſbyterians exclaimed that tolerati- | 


on was but an indulgence for ſoul- murder, main- 


tained the eternal obligation of their covenant | 


to extirpate hereſy and ſchiſm, menaced all their 


opponents with the ſame rigid perſecutions which 
they had themſelves ſuffered, and of which they 
had ſo loudly complained ©, the Independents, 
goſpel and the dictates 
of reaſon, argued, That every man had a right 
to direct his religious conſcience, and interpret the 


from the authority of the 


ſcriptures, according to his own lights and appre- 


equally juſtify all e. S perſecutions, Pagans 


againſt Chriſtians, Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, with 


that which had been ſo lately endured from the 


church of God; and the different provinces were en- 
joined to beware, that the evil did not take foot in the 
churches of that kingdon; - In the end, ſaid the act, 


that peace and uniformity, as well in religion as diſci- 


pline, may be inviolably preſerved, and that nothing 


may be brought in amongſt us which may alter in any 
kind the ſervice due unto their majeſties. Extract «f 


the Afts of the National Synod of France, aſſembled by 
the King's Commiſſion at Charentoun, December 16, 1644. 


Letters written by foreign miniſters to Buchanan, a Scet. 


That ſour Preſbyterian Prynne, who, by conſe- 


_ quences deduced from the ſame principles of doctrine, 


had ſuffered ſo ſeverely under the power of prelacy, a- 


| ſerted, in a publication ſtyled * Independency ex 
_ mined, unmaſked, &c.”? That the civil government 


had a lawful power to ſuppreſs, reſtrain, impriſon, cor 
fine, / baniſh, excommunicate, and even infli& deat!! 


itſelf on the broachers of hereſies, ſchiſms, erroneous 


doctrines, enthuſiaſms, or ſetters-up of new forms of 


_ eccleſiaſtical government. Prynne's Independency end- 
mined, unmaſked, &c. 
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power of the epiſcopacy ; and that the Preſby- Ann. 1646. 
terjans, by preaching up the doctrine of obedi- 


ence in ſpiritual matters to eſtabliſhed powers, 


| paſſed a ſelf-condemnation on their own oppoſition 


to former tyrannies. The whole Scotch nation, 


from an entire parity of opinion, united them- 
ſelves to the Engliſh Preſbyterians*©; whilſt every 
__ differing ſect claſſed with the Independents, who, 
by a natural connection between civil and reli- 
gious policy, were joined by the whole body of 


the republicans. 


80 long as the Preſbyterians had a large majo- = 


rity in the parliament, all thoſe who publicly vent- 


ed contrary doctrines ſuffered under the laſn of 


f 


their power*; but as perſecution always ſerves for 


the 


4 One of the prints publiſhed at this time repreſent- 


ed a pope, a prelate, and a preſbyter, ſeated together 


upon a bench, with this motto over them, “Tria junta 5 


in uno.“ 


elt was urged in a remonſtrance of the Scots to the 


parliament of England, That it would be the fin and 


ſhame of the church of England, and the ſorrow of 


all the reformed churches, and in particular of the 


church of Scotland, if liberty of conſcience, which 


| was pleaded for, ſhould take place. It is to be ob- 

ſerved of the Scotch church, That when they were 
themſelves ſtruggling under the King's tyranny in 

endeavouring to force epiſcopacy upon them, the 

_ paſſed an act againſt the toleration of diſſenters from 

_ Preſbyterian doctrine and diſcipline; and thus com- 

mitted the ſame violence on the conſciences of their © 

| brethren, which they fo juſlly oppoſed in the King. 

. Guthrie's Memoirs, p. 69, & ſeg. i | 


Publications contrary to the Preſbyterian doctrine 


were burnt by order of parliament. It was ordered in 


the lower houſe, That an ordinance ſhould be brought 
in to puniſh with death one Paul Beſt, who denied the 
trinity of the Godhead, the deity of Chriſt, and the 
Holy Ghoſt. One Baldwyn, for preaching and a- 
vowing anabaptiſtical tenets, was ſent a priſoner to 
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the increaſe of that which it endeavours to ſup. 


preſs, ſects and opinions daily multiplied 5, and 
repeated petitions were poured into parliament, 
from the Preſbyterian miniſters and aſſembly of 
divines, for haſtening the Directory, for the ta- 


of. ſchiſm, and for keeping back ignorant and 
| ſcandalous perſons from the facrament of the 


Lord's Supper. Immediately before the treaty 
of Uxbridge, came forth the impatiently expect- 


ed Directory; and the parliament (whoſe com. 
mittees of religion had hitherto aſſumed the whole 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction) now publiſhed an ordi- 
nance, by which they eſtabliſhed the Preſbyte- 
rian government in all its forms of congregational, 
claſlical, provincial, and national aflemblies*. Ma- 
a ogg terial 


the | Gate-houſe, with a ſtrict charge that he ſhould 


not be ſuffered to preach, nor any company to reſort 


per houſe by the aſſembly of divines, for having 


Parl. Hiſi. vol. XIII. p. 125, 34% vol. XIV. p. 23, 


: . 
s In a petition of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 


ment. Harl. Hiſt 


broached deiſtical doctrines, and that the ſoul of man 
was mortal; Webb was ſent to anſwer the charge; but 


as there is no mention made of any punithment which 
was ordered him, he was moſt likely ſaved by the 


growing power of the Independents. Whitlock, p. 196. 


common-council of London to the parliament, for the 


_ ſuppreſſing of all private meetings on the Lord's day, it 


was declared, There were no leſs than eleven in one 
pariſh ; that there were inſtances of women preachers 
in theſe meetings, and of new and ſtrange do&rines 
vented in them; whereby the orthodox miniſters were 
neglected and contemned, as if they were antichriſti- 
an, and acted under the tyranny of prelatical govern- 
ee | 
> The miniſters of pariſhes and ruling elders, cho- 


ſen by their inhabitants, governed the ſpiritual con- 


cerns of. the ſeveral congregations, A claſſis was * 


One Webb was complained of to the up- 
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ſatisfy ing the zeal of this bigotted ſet, who made 
loud complaints on the conduct of parliament, 
for denying them ſatisfaction on the following 


points. 


Tus aſſembly of divines had voted Preſby- 
tery to be of divine right ; but the Independents 
(aſſiſted by Selden, Whitlock, and other able 

reaſoners) had fo far preyailed, that the parlia- 


ment refuſed their aſſent to the deciſion : Ex- 


communication, a power aſſumed by prieſts of 
all religions, was limited by an ordinance, which 
determined the caſes in which it could be uſed *; 


appeals to the legiſlature from all eccleſiaſtical 
courts were allewed ; provincial commiſſioners 


were appointed by the parliament to judge of 


ſuch caſes as fell not within their ordinance , 


and as the time of the meeting of the natio- 


nal aſſembly was left to the authority of par- 


lament, nor liberty given in the particular of | 


med by a number of neighbouring pariſhes, and theſe 
diviſions were governed by the miniſters of the reſpec- 


tive pariſhes and ruling elders, choſen from the elder- 
ſhip of each pariſh. A provincial aſſembly was com- 


poſed of two miniſters and four ruling elders, ſent from 
| each neighbouring claſſis, and retained an inſpection o- 
ver ſeveral claſſes. 'The national aſſembly was com- 


poſed of two miniſters and four ruling elders from each 
province: its authority extended over the whole king- 
dom; but it was only to meet when ſummoned by par- 
liament, and to fit no longer than the parliament ſhould 


order. The Parliament*s Directions for the EleHlion ef. 


Elders, Auguſt 19, 1645. W 
i The following condition was part of the qualifica- 


tion inſiſted on for admittance to the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper: That the receiver was to know that 
there was but one living and true God; that this God 


was but one, and yet three diſtinct perſons, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, all equally God. Parl. Hift, 
vol, XIII. p. 464. 5 : ; 

on Os | fitting, 


= #0 8/4 2863 
terial as was the gaining this point, it was far from Ann. 1646. 
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Ann, 1646. fitting, the whole authority of the church be- 


came ſubordinate to the power of this aſſembly, 


Such an encroachment, as it was termed, on the 


spiritual Juriſdiction of the clergy, gave univerſal 
_ offence®. The aſſembly of divines ſent up a pe- 


tition on the ſubje& to the Commons; bur the 
Commons were ſo far from giving them ſatis. 
faction, that they voted their petition a breach 
of privilege; and then publiſhed a narrative, in 


which was laid down as a principle, That that 
aſſembly had no right to vote or judge any one 
point, either as to the doctrine, worſhip, or go- 
vernment of the church, but as they were au- 


thoriſed by parliament; and that they were to re- 


ceive for law the determinations of the two houſes]. 


Several 


* The Scots exclaimed, That there was no warrant 3 


vor pretenge for ſuch a mixture in church-government 
from Jeſus Chriſt,” who had appointed his own ſpiritu— 
al officers, to whom he had committed the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and to whom, the reformed churches 


conceived, the judging of offences and the qualification of 


communicants did as properly and incommunicably be- 
long, as the public preaching of the word and adminiſtra- 


tion of the ſacraments. The Preſbyterians, with the Pa- 
piſts, aſſerted, That the civil magiſtrate had no power 
aver the church; but that he was bound by his civil 
power to compel all refractory perſons to obey the 
church, and to baniſh and exile all ſes, ſchiſms, and 
hereſies. The very ſame arguments as were uſed by 


the Papiſts in juſtification of their mercileſs perſecution 
of the reformed churches, the very ſame arguments as 
the King and his hierarchy had uſed for the perſecution 
of the Preſbyterians, did theſe onte-diſſenters now 

urge, for the eſtabliſhment of their tyranny over the 
conſciences of their fellow-citizens. and brethren in 


Chriſt. Parl. Hiſt. vol XIV. p. 340. 
The parliament had from the beginning retained 
ſo je lous an authority over the aſſembly of divines, 


that they allowed them no privilege but the liberty of 
giving Wc! on matters not determined by parliament; ; 


nor 


9 


he Dd 
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Several unanſwerable queries were alſo drawn up Ann. 1646. 
by the Commons, and put to the aſſembly of di- 


vines, concerning goſpel authority for the Jus di- 


vmum of church-government “. 


Tuts complete triumph gained by the 1 
pendents over 0 , dries gave a general 


alarm to the The petition from the aſ- 


ſembly of Nie was followed by a remonſtrance 
from the Scots commiſſioners; and this again 
abetted by a petition from the lord- mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council of the city of London, 
who were all of the Preſbyterian faction, for the 
ſuppreſſion of Indeperdency, for a good corre- 
| ſpondence with the Scots, and for the fulfilling 
the covenant. in the preſervation of the rights and 
privileges of parliament, the King's perſon and 
authority, and the defence of the true religion and 
| Hherties of the kingdom. The petitioners receiv- 
- .ed the thanks of the Lords for their gdelity and 

conſtant ſervices, for their care that the true Pro- 
teſtant religion ſhould be ſettled according to the 
E + covehant, for their zeal againſt hereſy and ſchiſm, 


and their deſires for a good correſpondence with 
the Scots, of whole ſervices and ſufferings, the 
Lords faid, they ſhould not only hold a grateful 


memory; but upon all occaſions give a retaliation. 


= nor would aired them with the power of ellos their 
= own chairman or his ſubſtitute, nor ſupply the vacancies 
of their own members. FHume's Hiſtory of the Stuarts, 
' quarto edition, vol. I. p. 416. 
® The aſſembly of divines had the modeſty to be ſi- | 
Tent on the ſubjeQ; but the queries were attempted 
to be anſwered in private publications by ſome. of the 
zealots of the party, who grounded the jus divinum of 


Preſbyterian government on the ſame text of ſcripture 
uſed by the Popiſh writers for the pus divinum of papal 


tyranny. Anſwer to thoſe Dueftions propounded by the 
Parliament, Sc. London, 1646.—— The Preſbyterians 


were at this time powerful enough to obtain licence 


for the publication of this tract. | 
Fa 5 5 The 
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The following peers, Northumberland, Pembroke, 


Grey, Denbigh, Say and Seal, Howard, Mon- 


tague, Wharton, Kent, and Saliſbury, proteſted 
againſt this anſwer; and in the lower houſe the 


1 following cold reply, That the petition ſhould be 


| Journals of 
Commons — 


V 26. 


taken into conſideration, was not obtained by the 
Preſbyterian party without great oppoſition, the 
numbers againſt the previous queſtion being 113 
to 148, and againſt the main queſtion 151 
JJ.“ TW eg nas 
No ſooner did the news. of the King's flight 
reach the capital than the. parliament publiſhed a 
declaration; That what individual ſoever who 


ſhould harbor or conceal, or know of the harbo- 


ring or concealing his perſon, and ſhould not re- 


veal jt immediately to the ſpeakers of both hou- 
ſes, ſhould be proceeded againſt as a traitor to 
the commonwealth, and die without mercy *4 On 


| v previous to the preſenting of theſe petitions and the 
remonſtrance of the Scots, the Commons publiſhed a 


5 proclamation, in which they declared, They would 


not put the power over the church out of the hands of 
the civil magiſtrate; that upon a peace being ſettled, 


they would reſtore juſtice to its antient channel; and 
that though they had a great regard for the covenant, 


yet they were to interpret it in their own ſenſe, with- 


out the aſſiſtance of Scotch commentators. The city's 
etition was repreſented, in a very ſenſible publication, 


ſtyled, © A moderate Reply to the City Remonſtrance,” 


as ſpeaking the language of malignants, who in their 
priſons began to triumph; and propheſied from this 


conduct of the city, the fall of the parliment and the 


round- heads, and the exaltation of the cavaliers. Parl. 
Hiſt. vol. XIV. p. 347, & ſeg. Guthrie, vol. III. p. 


1 161. A mogerate Reply to the City Remonſtrance, Lon« 


o At the ſame time the parliament paſſed an ordi- 
nance, for the removal of Papiſts and cavaliers from 


the neighbourhood of London. Ruſbworth, vol. VI. 


p. 268. 
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the intelligence that he had taken refuge in the Ann. 1646. 


Scotch camp, the Independents propoſed, That 
Fairfax ſhould march northward, to demand, at 
the head of his troops, the perſon of the King 
a motion which ſo alarmed the Scots, that they 
' prevailed with his majeſty to give orders for the 
ering of the town of Newark into the hands 
of the parliament's commiſſioners, retreated with 
their royal prey to the town of Newcaſtle, diſ- 
claimed all manner of previous treaty with the 
King which could encourage him to put himſelf 
into their hands, and promiſed to take the advice 
of the Engliſh parliament in all their meaſures, 
The ſuſpicious conduct of the Scots had raiſed 
too great a jealouſy to be allayed by ſuch ceremo- 
nals: Letters which paſſed between the commiſ- 
ſioners of the Scots in London and in their army 
were opened by the captain of the parliament's 
guard; and though this breach of former reſpe& 
was not done by the particular orders of either 
_ houſe, yet it was ſo far juſtified by the Commons, 
that the officer, whom the Lords (on the com- 
plaint of the Scotch commiſſioners) had commit- 
ted tothe Fleet, was diſcharged by their authority, 
without payment of fees; and a vote paſſed both 
| houſes, That the kingdom had no farther occaſion 
to continue the Scotch army within the realm of 
Englanꝗg. 5 r 
Tux ſtating the accounts between the parlia- Diſpute con- 
ment and Scots, and the right of diſpoſal of the cerning the 


King's perſon, gave riſe to diſputes which filled right of diſ- 


the royal party with the moſt flattering expecta- Poſing of the 
tions; but the iſſue proved, that the Scots were (> "5 * Pr 
at this time too wiſe to fight the battle of their AE TEIN 
enemies, and that they had ſeduced the King into ment and the 
their hands, not to re- ſubmit themſelves to the Scots. 
laſh of royal prerogative, but to ſecure the pay- 

ment of large arrears due on the ſum which the 

_ Parliament, by the treaty between the two king- 
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Ann. 1646. doms, had ſti pulated to pay them. 80 extrava- 


Car. Hiſt. 
vol. III. 

pP. 18, & ſeq. 
Parl. hiſt. 
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gant were the King's expectations, on the grounds 
of the paper ſent him by the French agent Mon- 


treville, that inſtructions were given to the mar- 
quis of Ormond, to certify to all his majeſty's 


ſubjects in the kingdom of Ireland, That the 


Wm Scotch army 1n the ſervice of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment were to join the forces under the marquis of 
Montroſe, and the cavalier party in England, to 
conſtrain the parliament to an honorable peace”: 
But, to his great diſappointment, inſtead of meet- 
ing with a guard, as he had been made to expect, 
to conduct him in a pompous manner to the 


Scotch camp, the Scotch generals and commiſſi- 
oners affected ſurpriſe at what they termed his 
unexpected appearance; a guard was ordered, 


not only to protect but to ſecure his perſon; peti- 
tions were daily preſented him, to give full fatis- 


faction to his Scotch and Engliſh ſubjects; Mon- 


treville, the active French agent, was reſtrained 


from any conference with him; and all thoſe who 
had taken up arms againſt the parliament were 


denied acceſs to his preſence . The deſign of 
any kind of combination with the royal party was 

_ peremptorily denied by the Scots; and the King 
now found it neceſſary to make a different kind 


of application to the Engliſh parliament, than 
what he had intimated in his e to the 


The marquis of ind ſent a copy of theſe i in- 
ſtructions to Monroe, the commander of the Scotch 


troops in Ireland: They were communicated by Mon- 


roe to the commiſſioners of parliament in Ulſter, and 


by them ſent over to the two houſes at Welmiunker 
 Ruſbworth, vol. VI. p. 272. | 
2 Aſhburnham, the King's ſervant, fled to France; 
and Dr. Hudſon, in endeavoring to eſcape, was taken 
and delivered up to 15 parliament. Ludlotu' Me- 


moirs, b. 68. 


marquis 


CHARLES $ 25 


minquis s of Ormond. On the eighteenth of May Ann. 1646. 
he ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, in which he 
aſſured them; That his wittidrawing to the Scotch 
camp, was only to ſecure his own perſon, and 
with no intention to continue the war longer, or 
make any diviſion between his two kingdoms*; 
recommended the ſpeedy ſettling religion, and 
the taking, to that end, the advice of the aſſem- 
bly of divines; offered that the two houſes ſhould, 

during the ſpace of ſeven years, name all the 
commiſſioners for the militia; and that, after the 
expiration of that term, it ſhould be regulated 
by the crown and both houſes of parliament : the 
like was offered for the kingdom of Scotland: 
and concerning the wars in Ireland, his majeſty 
would do whatſoever was e to give ſatisfac- 
tion ein r 

No notice being taken of this meſſa e, on the 
tenth of June it was followed by eter, in The King 
which the King ee an earneſt deſire that his garriſons 
the propoſitions of peace might be ſpeedily ſent into the 
unto him; and at the ſame time encloſed an order hands of the 


for the ſurrendering of thoſe garriſons which yet parliament. 


ſtood out againſt the arms of the parliament. The 
terms granted to theſe towns, caſtles, and forts, 
_ vere made more Andie than could have been 


r After a date of this 1 when the King » 
inſtructions to the marquis of Ormond came before 
the parliament, on the queſtion being put, Whether 
it appeared by the King's letter to the ſaid marquis 
that he went into the Scotch army with a deſign.to 
create diviſion between the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, and to continue the war againſt the En- 
gliſh parliament,” it paſſed in the affirmative. Part. 
Hiſt. vol. XIV. p. 444, Ce. 8 
At the ſame time the King ſent the 3 this 
meſſage, he ſent another to the lieutenant of Ireland, 
to obey none of his public orders in regard to that 
SD. Carte" s State Eier, 
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Ang. 1 expected from the conduct of the adverſe party *, 
and even thoſe garriſons, who, obſtinately reject- 
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ng the King's order as obtained on the condition 
reſtraint, ſuffered themſelves to be reduced to 


the utmoſt extremities, were treated with huma- 


nity. And thus calmly, through the mercy of 


the victor, finiſhed a civil war, which, by the 


vanquiſhed party, had been carried on for the 
ſpace of four years, with * iy and g 


cruelty. 


Tur great-ſeal having, by the ſurrender of On 


fad; fallen into the hands of the parliament, Mt. 
Wo publicly broken by their order ©; and now, 
by the ſeeming compliant diſpoſition of the King 


and the Scotch commiſſioners (who had at length 


agreed that the propoſitions of peace ſhould be 
ſent to his majeſty, in the manner the Engliſh 
RIOT had determined and inſiſted on“) the 


29 75 


3 Contrary to the conſtant cuſtom which the royaliſts 5 


Had uſed in their ſucceſs, the articles on which theſe 


towns and garriſons were ſurrendered were obſerved 


by the army under Fairfax with the exacteſt punctua- 
tity. Whitlock. Ruſbworth. 


With the great-ſeal were broken the ſeal for the 


Court of Wards, the Exchequer ſeal, and the ſeal for 
the King's-Bench. 


This aſſent of the Scotch Km to the 
ſending of the propoſitions of peace was with proviſo, | 
That it ſhould be underſtood their concurrence 


ſhould be without prejudice to any agreement or trea- 


ty between the kingdoms, and would not infringe any 


N made to the kingdom of Scotland, nor be 


hindrance to their inſiſting upon the other propo- 


fitions which they had already made known to the 
| hovſe. The material objection which the Scots made 


to the parliament's propoſitions, and the objection to 
which this proviſo has reference, was, that in the thir- 
teenth propoſition it was demanded of the King, That 


the two houſes at Weſtminſter ſhould have the , 
| | | man 


R a o_ 


CHARLES 1 
face of affairs began to wear an hopeful proſpect 
of returning tranquillity. Proſperous as was the 
preſent condition of the parliament, the terms 
they offered to the King differed not very materi- 
ally from thoſe which had been before tendered 


| ad of all the forces If England and Ireland, contra- | 


ry, they ſaid, to the treaty between the two nations, 
concluded at Edinburgh in the year 1643, by which 
not only the Scotch army in Ireland, but the Britiſh 


2 
Ann. 1646. 
The parlia- 
ment tends 
conditions 


to the King. 
at the treaty of Uxbridge: they were digeſted -_ MR 
into nineteen propoſitions, and ſent down to New- 
caſtle by the earls of Pembroke and Suffolk, Sir 
Walter Erle, Sir John Hippeſley, Mr. Goodwin, 
and Mr. Robinſon *. To do the Scots Juſtice, ; 


troops, were to be commanded by the officer who was 
to have the chief command of the Scotch forces. The 


parliament of England, who, at the time when this 


| treaty was made, truſted the Scots with this extraordi- 
nary privilege to take it out of the hands of the King's 


creatures, diſowned it to be a formal treaty, or other 


than a temporary conceſſion of their committee. 


The Scots having privately printed the papers they had 


| given in to the parliament againſt the propoſitions, 


with a ſevere preface, they were ordered to be burnt 


by the hands of the hangman. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XIV. 


The ſubſtance of the nineteen propoſitions ſent to 
the king. 7 95 | + a a 


To take away all oaths and proclamations againſt 
the parliament and their actions: To ſign the cove- 
nant, and an act for the general taking it: To 


paſs an act to aboliſh biſhops, &c. To confirm the 
aſſembly: 'That religion be ſettled as both houſes 


ſhould agree: Unity and uniformity of religion to be 


confirmed by an ad: An act againſt Jeſuits, Papiſts, &c. 
An act for educating the children of Papiſts in the Pro- 
teſtant religion: For penalties againſt Papiſts: Againſt 
ſaying of maſs: The like for Scotland, as that king- 
dom ſhall think fit: For the due obſervance of the 
Lord's day: Againſt pluralities, non-reſidents, and 


pow er 


regulating the univerſities, on the ſame act: The 
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| Ann. Oe they were indefatigable in their endeavors to bring 


the King to ſuch a ſenſe of his ſituation as ſhould 


incline him to give the parliament full fatisfaci- 
on; but the Independents, who feared nothing ſo 
© ns much as a conjunction of their two mortal ene- 


mies, the cavalier and Preſbyterian parties, had 


found means to flatter the fond inclinations, and 
work ſo ſtrongly upon the inſincerity and ill faith 
of the King, that, to the extreme diſappointment | 


The King 


8 tefuſes the 


parliament's 


TV propoſitions. 


and vexation of- the Scots, -he could not be per- 
ſuaded to give other anſwer to the parliament's 


PPT, than that he would never condeſcend 


power of the 1 to hs in the. parliament * 


twenty years: The like for the kingdom of Scot- 


land, with power to raiſe money, and to uſe the mili- 


tia according to the exigence of circumſtances: The 


privileges of the city of London, as to their militia, to 


be confirmed: All honors and titles, ſince the great- 
ſeal was carried from the parliament, to be void; and 


of parliament : 


no peers to be created but by conſent of the two houſes 
To confirm the treaty between England 
and Scotland, and conſervators of the peace to be ap- 


pointed: To eſtabliſh the declaration of both king- 


doms, June 30, 1643, with the different qualifications 


of puniſhment, both Engliſh and Scots: To make void 
the ceſſation in Ireland; the war there to be left to the 


parliament; the ſame religion to be ſettled in Ireland 


as in England : The militia and Tower of London to 


be in the government of the city; their charters to be 


confirmed; and all bye-laws made by the corporation 


to carry the ſame authority as if enacted by parlia- 
ment: All grants and proceſſes under the parliament's 


_ great-ſeal to be confirmed, and all by any other great- 
ſeal to be void: The ſame with regard to the king- 
dom of Ireland: All honors granted ſince the ceſſa- 

tion in Ireland to be void; and the chief magiſtrates | 


and officers of ſtate in that kingdom to be nominat- 
ed by the two houſes of parliament of England: That 
the parliament of Scotland ſhould have the privilege 


of nominating the chief mayiltrates and the officers of 


ſtate in Scotland. 2 „5 9 
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to what was abſolutely deſtructive to that juſt 1 1 1646. 


15 wer, which, by the laws of God and the — 


was born to; and a demand to be ſuffered to 


come with freedom, honor, and ſafety, to ſome 
of his houſes near London, to treat with his par- 


liament “. 


Sk v ERELY as this unhappy. prince had ſuffered 
by a contrary conduct, he had not yet adopted 


the juſt maxim, That honeſty and ſincerity are 
the beſt. policy.“ 
own duplicity, his counſels fluctuated with every 
flattering appearance which accident or the inte- 


The continual victim to his 


reſt of faction preſented: at one time, big with 
the expectation of foreign aſſiſtance, he talked in 


a high ſtrain to all parties, at another, meditatin 
an eſcape, in which he was diſappointed by the 


negligence: or treachery of his own ſervants, he 


n indifferent to all propoſitions: now di- 


7 War, in his Laine af the nine relates, 
That when in the lower houſe thanks were voted to 
the commiſſioners who had been with the King, 2 mem- 


ber, of the Independent party, ſaid, They owed more 


thanks to the King than to any body : That a Preſby- 


terian member exclaiming. What will become of 


us, ſince the King refuſes the propoſitions ??” he was 


anſwered by an Independent, . Nay, what would have 
become of us if he had granted them?“ The ſame 
author informs us, 'That when the King's anſwer to 
the parliament's propoſitions was preſented to the up- 


per houſe, thoſe members who were the beſt affected 


to him hung down their heads; that the anſwer was 
ſent down to the Commons without a word from the 


Peers; that there it met with the ſame entertainment "i 


and that in the debate which enſued, the mildeſt opi- 
nion was, That the King ſhould be kept a priſoner ; 


ſome propoſed the excluding him for ever from the go- 


vernment; and that it was thought a great point to 
carry the preſervation of his perſon, according to the 
covenant. Burnet's Memoirs of the en, p. 28 3, 


& ſeq. 309. 
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Ann. 1646. ſpirited with diſappointment, he endeavoured to maje 
Parl. Hiſt. compound with the Scots for a toleration of epiſ- ſent 
Pol. XV. copacy, and to join heartily with the Preſbyteri- friend 

F . ans in the perſecution of all other ſects and opini- for tl 

Memoirs of ons; then, cajoled by the Independents, he re- on a 

te Hamil- tracted all his conceſſions in favor of Preſbytery, MW {ſpeak 
tons, p. 30). It was the flattering aſſurances theſe mortal ene- poſte 

A mies to his power and government had at this time advic 

= 3 given him, which made him deaf to the unanſwer- eſtab 

pology. able arguments the Scotch commiſſioners and offi- Engl: 
ers, and particularly the earl of Loudon, urged be pe 
for his abſolute compliance with the demands of have 

the parliament *, * The parliament, ſaid this no- ed co 

bleman, are poſſeſſed of your majeſty's navy, and our n 

of all the forts, garriſons, and ſtrong holds in the can fi 
kingdom; they are now in ſuch a poſture for WW to fay 

ſtrength and power, as to be enabled to do what jeſty's 
they will, both in church and ſtate; whilſt ſome ay bi 
are ſo afraid, others fo unwilling, to ſubmit them- in oui 

ſelves to your majeſty's government, that they de- ¶ do ap 

tre not you nor any of your race longer to reign of cu 

8 over them; yet the people are ſo attached to mo- cloſing 

MW narchy, that ſuch as are weary of your majeſty's _ parka) 

government, dare not attempt to caſt it off, till W is, Tt 
once they ſend propoſitions of peace to your ma- to aſſe 
jeſty, leſt the people ſhould fall from them: and happy 
therefore the houſes of parliament have reſolved thereb 
upon the propoſitions which were tendered to your receiv 
mazjeſty, as that without which the kingdom plauſe 
and your people cannot be in ſafety; and moſt royal 
part of the people think there cannot be a ſat: WW Your e 
peace on any other terms. Now, Sir, if your granti 
The earl of Lauderdale, in letters from London, Propel 

warned the King, That the defigns of the Indepen- r yo! 
"dents were the ruin of monarchy, and the deſtruction diſban 

of his perſon and poſterity; that they only meant to fruits 
divide him from his parliament, to ruin him more ef- ty w 
fectually. Burnet's Memoirs of the Hamiltons, p. 288, N 1 


1 | majeſty 


majeſty (which God forbid) ſhould refuſe to aſ- Ann. 16 


ſent to the propoſitions, you will loſe all your 


friends, and both kingdoms will be conſtrained, 


for their mutual ſafety, to agree and ſettle religi- 


on and peace without you; which, to our un- 
ſpeakable grief, will ruin your majeſty and your 


poſterity ; and if your majeſty reject our faithful 
advice, who deſire nothing on 2. 


be permitted to come and ruin Scotland. Sir, we 
have lain our hands upon our hearts, we have aſk- 


ed counſel and directions from God, and have had 
our moſt ſerious thoughts about the remedy ; but 


can find no other (as affairs ſtand for the preſent) 
to ſave your crown and kingdoms, than your ma- 


jeſty's aſſenting to the propoſitions. We dare not 
ſay but they are higher in ſome things, if it were 
in our power and option to remedy it, than we 
do approve of; but when we ſee no other means 
of curing the diſtempers of the kingdom, and 
cloſing the breach between your majeſty and your 
parliaments, our moſt humble and faithful advice 
is, That your majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed 


to aſſent to them, as the beſt way to procure a 


happy and ſafe peace; becauſe your majeſty ſhall 
thereby have many great advantages: you will be 


received again in your parliament, with the ap- 
plauſe and acclamations of your people ; by your 
royal preſence your friends will be ſtrengthened ; 
your enemies (who fear nothing- ſo much as the 


granting the propoſitions) will be weakened , your 


mzeſty will have a fit opportunity to offer ſuch 


bebe itions as you ſhall in your wiſdom judge fit 
or your crown and kingdom ; all armies will be 
diſbanded ; and your people finding the ſweet 


fruits of your peaceable government, your maje- 
ſy will gain their hearts and affections: this will 
be your ſtrength and glory, and will recover all 


> your 


| more than the 
" eſtabliſhment of your majeſty's throne, and loſe 
England by your wilfulneſs, your majeſty will not 
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nothing more precious than the A of your per- 
ſon and crown, our actions ſhall q 
appear to all the world, that we eſteem no hazard 


ſtrate ourſelves at your majeſty's feet, and in the 
loweſt poſture of humility do beg that your maje- 
ſty may in the end grant the ſuit of your moſt 


1 7 
*. 6 d 


ae 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
your majeſty hath loſt in this time of tempeſt. 
And if it pleaſe God ſo to incline your royal heart 


to this advice of your humble and faithful ſer- 


vants, who, next to the honor of God, eſteem 


ickly make it 


too great for your majeſty's ſafety ; and that we 


are willing to ſacrifice our lives and fortunes for 


eſtabliſhing your throne. And now, Sir, we pro- 


faithful ſervants, who have no private aims, but 


only the glory of God, and the ſafety of your ma- 


putes be- 
tween the 
parliament 
and the 
Scots. 


| j eſty 8 

eyes. 
fainting ſpirits, refreſh our fad hearts, which are 
_ overwhelmed and like to break with forrow, and 
will turn the prayers and tears of many thouſands 


rſon, poſterity, and crown, before our 
The granting our defires will revive our 


a » 


of your people in praiſes to God, and make them 
embrace your majeſty with acclamations of joy *. 


/ Fartherdiſ- Tue diſputes between the two kingdoms, which 
had ariſen on the King's taking refuge in the 


Scotch camp, was not yet determined, neither 


. ſide having openly yielded their ſeveral claims. 


The Engliſh parliament maintained, That the 


King, being in England, was comprehended with- 
in the juriſdiction of that kingdom, and could not 


be diſpoſed of by a foreign nation®. The Scots, 


Lord Clarendon terms this earneſt exhortation and 


friendly advice © a rude and unmannerly importunity.” 
E 


d In this diſpute it was aſſerted by the Engliſh and 


allowed by the Scots, That the perſon of the King 


was to be diſpoſed of by the judgment of parliament. 
Mr. Challoner, a member of the Commons? houſe, in 
a very judicious and logical diſcourſe, ſhewed the plain 


diſtinction 


thous 


fuge 


diſtinè 
„ We 
Scotla 
do wit 
bid th; 
ſhould 
give al 
he dot 
of the 
King r 


do juſt 


confire 
by. I 
never 1 
neither 
this ſe 
the pe 
| They . 
of the 
perſon 
land th 
of it in 
power « 
judge 
ul pla 
the kin 
ſon and 
mer, ar 
the Kin 
ky, and 
ther, as 
can ſtat 
his ſafe 
commor 
conſiſter 
dir, take 
do not C 
of all yo 
lafety y 
common 


* 


though they proteſted againſt giving Charles re- Ann. 1646. 
fuge in Scotland, as a meaſure deſtructive to tze 


diſtinction between the office and perſon of the King: 
e We ſhall acknowledge, ſaid he, that the king of 
Scotland being taken in ab/?rafo, we have nothing to 
do with him; he is ſolely and totally theirs. God for- 
bid that a king of Scotland going out of his kingdom 
ſhould either make Scotland ceaſe to be a kingdom, or 
give-any participation of intereſt to that country where 
he doth reſide. Let his perſon reſide in the fartheſt part 
of the earth, yet the royal office and capacity of the 
King refideth ſtill in Scotland: they have his ſword to 
do juſtice by, his ſceptre to ſhew mercy by, his ſeal to 
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confirm what they pleaſe by, and his laws to govern i} 
by. In this ſenſe it is only meant, that the King is ns 
never under years, never dies, cannot be deceived, can | _ 
neither do wrong or take wrong of any body; and in il 


this ſenſe we fight for King and parliament, though TE 
the perſon of the King be in oppoſition to both. : | 
They ſay, continued Mr. Challoner, that by virtue 
of the covenant they are obliged to defend the King's 
perſon and authority: what his authority is in Scot- 
: land themſelves beſt know; but you are only to judge 
| of it in England, ſince, being not ſubordinate to any 
power on earth, there is no power under Heaven can 
judge you. The covenant ties you to maintain, in the Wh 
: firſt place, the rights of parliament and the liberties of _ = 


q the kingdom; and in the ſecond place the King's per- | i 
” ſon and authority, and that only in defence of the for- { 
t mer, and not otherwiſe. And whereas they expect ö 
> Wh the King ſhould be received by you with honor, ſafe- 1 
5 ty, and freedom, I beſeech you, Sir, conſider whe- i" 
ther, as the caſe row ſtands, his reception with honor ] 
4 can ſtand with the honor of the kingdom; whether 1 
N his ſafety be not incompatible with the ſafety of the Jap 
; commonwealth; , and whether his freedom be not in= = 
d conſiſtent with the freedom of the people. I pray, — = 
ic dir, take heed leſt that bringing him in with honor you 1 
ky do not diſhonor yourſelf, and queſtion the very juſtice 1 
A of all your actions; be wary that in receiving him with bo 
* lafety you do not thereby endanger and hazard the x 
ba common wealth; be adviſed left in bringing him home _ 4.40 
r T3 . CADE 
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peace of the countty*, yet, as he was king of 


Scotland, they pretended to an equal vote with 
the Engliſh parliament in the diſpoſal of his per- 
ſon in England. Such an abſurd pretenſion could 


8 only be advanced to keep the King as a pledge 
for arrears they claimed from England. and which, 


in the preſent diſpoſition of the country towards 


them, they were not likely to obtain by any other 


expedient *. They were ſo extravagant in their 


daeumands 


with freedon, you do not thereby lead the people of 


England into thraldom. I pray, Sir, ſettle the honor, 
ſafety, and freedom of the King, ſo far as the latter 


may ſtand with the former, and not otherwiſe.” Parl. 
Hiſt. vol. XV. p. 143, & ſeg, | © B 
4 *c Since the beginning of the world, ſaid Mr. 


Cuhalloner in the Commons? houſe, there never was be- 
fore ſuch a contention about the perſon of a king. The 


_ Greeks and Trojans did contend for a long time in fight | 


about the dead body of Patroclus, which of them 
— ſhould have it; but here is not a contention about the 


dead body of a private man, but about the living body 
of a king: neither do we contend as they did, who 
| ſhould have his perſon, but here you do contend, as 


far as I conceive, who ſhall not have it. Your bre- 


 thren of Scotland ſay poſitively they will not have the 


King's perſon upon any conditions whatſoever. It 15 
now about ſix months paſt that you voted in this 


houſe the demanding the King's perſon, but the 
Lords then refuſed to join with you. Ever ſince, 


until this preſent, you yourſelf did acquieſe, as if 


you had repented of your former vote. Now he 
muſt be put upon you, and with ſuch 'terms as his 
preſent guardians pleaſe to allow of.“ Ruſbworth, 
JJ 7 SED non i 
Als appears evident, that the Scots had enticed the 


King into their army with the intention of availing | 


_ themſelves of that circumſtance to ſecure the payment 
of their arrears; and that though they did not ex preſ- 
ly bind themſelves by any formal covenant, yet that 
they gave him general aſſurances of ſupport and aſſiſ- 
tance. Clarendon ſays, That in proportion as "me 

ns W treville 


that the Scots would deliver up the King, yet 
this people pretended, and their friends the Eng- 
liſh Preſbyterians complied with their delicacy, to 
make the eſtimation and payment of arrears ap- 


Gn L RN S6 1. 
demands as to bring in the Engliſh their debtors 


for the enormous ſum of two millions; but, after 
much altercation, it was at length agreed, That 
they - ſhould accept of four hundred thouſand 


pounds. in lieu. of all demands, half to be paid 


in preſent, and half within the twelvemonth © 
_.. TroveHn it was apparent that the Engliſh ne- 
ver would have parted with ſo conſiderable a of the Scotch 
ſum unleſs they had been previouſly aſſured 


pear a quite different tranſaction from that for the 


delivery of the King's perſon. The Scotch par- 


neville grew difident of their performances, they kept 


up his hopes by promiſes and proteſtations ; that tho? 


they would not agree to the King's propoſal to unite 


their forces. to his friends in Scotland, under the com- 


mand of the marquis of Montroſe, with reference only 
to the perſon of that nobleman, yet they aſſented to 
the King's employing him as his ambaſſador-extraordi- 


nary to any other place but France; and, according to 
biſhop Guthrie, the lord Balmerino, on his arrival 


from London to Edinburgh, reported to the commit- 


tees of ftate and church, That the matter had been 


\ handled with ſuch kill and ſuccefs, that he was confi- 
dent the next advertiſement would give an account of 
his majeſty's being with the Scotch army. Clar. Hiſi. 


vol. III. p. 14, & ſeg. Gutbrie's Memoirs, p. 175. 
One hundred thouſand pounds was the ſum which 


the Commons at firſt voted for immediate payment, 


& '% 


7 
1 


% + 3 


Reſolution _ 


parliament 
to deliver up 
the King. 


and another hundred thouſand pounds for after pay-. 


ment; but on the repeated refuſal of the Scots to 


accept it in lieu of their demands, the Preſbyterian 
party in parliament, with great difficulty, carried firſt 


the addition of one hundred thouſand, and then of the 
ſecond hundred thouſand pounds in arrears, but the 
parliament” refuſed to give other ſecurity than the 
public faith. Farl. Hift, vol. XV. p. 64, 76, 88, 216, 
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Ann. 1646. liament once voted, That the King ſhould be pro- 
Guthrie's tected, and his liberty inſiſted on; but on the news 
Memoirs. arriving at Edinburgh that the Engliſh had con- 


ſented to pay down ſo large a ſum as two hundred 


thouſand pounds, the former reſolution was re- 
ttracted, and the parliament refolved, That his 
majeſty ſhould be deſired to grant the whole pro- 
poſitions, and, in caſe of refuſal, the certifications 
given to his majeſty ſhould be put in execution; 
viz. to ſecure the kingdom without him; to de- 


clare that the kingdom of Scotland could not law- 


fully engage themſelves for his majeſty, he not 


taking the covenant, ſatisfying as to religion, &c. 


X! c. and that they would not admit him to come 


to Scotland unleſs he gave a ſatisfactory anſwer to 


the whole propoſitions lately preſented to him in 
the name of both kingdoms. When the intelli- 
_ gence of the final reſolution of the Scotch nation 


to deliver him up was brought to the King, he 


_ diſpatched another meſſage to both houſes at Weſt- 
minſter, repeating his deſire to come to London, 
or any of his houſes in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, upon the public faith and ſecurity of par- 
liament and the Scotch commiſſioners that he ſnould 


be there with honor, freedom, and ſafety, in or- 
der, he ſaid, to the clearing up his doubts*. On 


The day after the reſolution in favor of the King 
had paſſed the Scotch parliament, the general e 
U 


ſent in a paper, termed, A Seaſonable Warning to a 


Eſtates and Degrees of Perſons throughout the Land;“ 


in which the forſaking the covenant, and taking any ſtep 
towards a breach with England, was repreſented as a 
heinous crime. Ruſbworth, vol. VI. p. 391. 
\T At the very time the King was making this appli- 
cation to the houſe, a plot was diſcovered which he had 
formed for the eſcape of the duke of York, whom his 
- majeſty had deſigned to ſend to Ireland, but who 


had fallen into the hands of the parliament on the ſur- 


render of Oxford, Whitlock, p. 235. State Letters by 


Carte. 


this 


c H A R I. E 8 KH * 


Lords and Commons, whether the place of his 
majeſty's reſidence ſhould be Newmarket in Cam- 


4 bildgeſhiie or Holdenby in Northamptonſhire, it 
_ wasrelolved, according to the ſenſe of the Com- 


mons, in favour: of the latter. 
Tux debates: which had hitherto ſubſiſted be- 


tween the Scotch commiſſioners and the two houſes 


at Weſtminſter, concerning the diſpoſal of the 


| King's perſon, were entirely put an end to by the 
arrival of the reſolutions of the Scotch parliament; 


and nothing now remained to be fettled between 
the two nations but the adjuſting the payment of 
the firſt moiety of the four hundred thouſand 


pounds which the Scots had agreed to accept, and 


. ws evacuation of the 1 garriſons: now in the 


* On the ft intelligence of the King's king ta- 
8 refuge among the Scots, the Commons paſſed one 


vote, That the perſon of the King ſhould be diſpoſed 


of to ſuch place within the kingdom as the parliament 
ſhould appoint; and another, That Warwick-Caſtle 
ſhould be the place appointed. High words had ariſen 
between the two houſes, on the Lords refuſing their 


* concurrence to this vote: Sir John Evelyn, one of the 


managers for the Commons, intimated to the Lords in 


a conference, That if their lordſhips did not agree with 


the houſe of Commons, that houſe. would put their 
votes in execution without their concurrence, The 


Lords complained that this was contrary to their privi- 
leges, and a kind of threat to exclude their order out 


of the legiſlature. The Commons juſtified their mem- 
ber by a vote, and told the Lords, That though his 


words had imported the ſenſe which their lordſhips had 
put upon them, yet that they (the Commons) could 


not decline to do their parts in caſes of neceſſity which 
concerned the general good of the kingdom. This is 


not the firſt precedent noticed in this Hiſtory of the 

| fame kind of ſpirit ſhewn by the Commons. Journals 
of Commons," May 13, 16. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XIV. p. 
385, 1 e 


hands 
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| Ann. 1646. hands of the Scots. Hoſtages were given on both 
| _ hdes for the fulfilling theſe ſeveral purpoſes; and a 
committee (conſiſting of the earls of Pembroke and 
3 Denbigh, the lord Montague, Sir John Cooke, Sir 
Walter Erle, Sir John Holland, Sir James Har- 
5 „ rington, Mr. Crew, and 1 Brown) was 
appointed to receive the King from the Scots, with 
inſtructions to keep him cloſe priſoner, and to ſend 
do the general Fairfax for what forces were neceſ- 
The King fary for that purpoſe. At Newcaſtle on the thir- 
delivered in- tieth of January, 1646-7, the parliament's com- 
| | tothe hands miſſioners received the King from the Scots, and 
20 of the parlia- conducted him with a ſtrong guard to Holdenby ; 
„ ee" d and on the ſame day, to the inexpreſlible ſatisfac- = 
19 a tion of the northern counties, who had long, from 
N the free-quartering of the Scotch army, endured 
1 the utmoſt oppreſſion and vexation, theſe auxilia- 


7 
— 


ries ſet forward on their return to their own coun- ww 

Death and ren Yay end of the ſummer 1646, whilſt Ea 
character of the King remained in the Scotch army at Newcaſ- | oo 
75 earl of le, died the parliament's diſcarded general, Ro- 1 
Wood's bert Devereux, earl of Eſſex. By the republicans, = 
Athene to whoſe views and intentions he was a determined Thy” 
- Oxonienſis, enemy, his death was regarded as an aulpicious | 10 
Biographia omen: by the royaliſts, whoſe cauſe, when in the | wi 
Britannica, meridian of his power and popularity, he never hs 
: heartily hated, and whoſe cauſe, on the diſguſts he — —_ 
had received from the prevalent faction, he began ine 
to love *, his death was regretted” as a \ 570m i of 
and important loſs * : whilſt by the Preſpyterians, = 
FR ‚ c — fi ies ene the * 
After the vote for new- modelling the army had WW = 
paſſed both houſes, we find the name of Eſſex in all _ 
the proteſts againſt popular reſolutions. Parl. Hiff. 1 
k «© The Preſbyterian party, ſays Clarendon, finding Fas 
themſelves ſuperior in the two houſes, would without V4 

doubt have attempted to new-model the army, if ome is 

+ Math . ps an 
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| ths aobility, and the greater part of the gentry, it Ann, 1645. 
was lamented as a deciſive ſtroke of adverſe for- 
tune. To poſſes the ſpoils of an enemy, to ſeat 

; themſelves on the throne of tyranny, without any 
deſign to reform the oppreſſive principles of the 
conftitution, was the only end for which this fac- Mn 

tion had entered into hoſtilities with the King; an 

end which might have been completely obtained, 1 
had the war been brought to a concluſion within | 

the firſt three years of its period : but this event, 

which would have put all things in the power of the 

faction, was poſtponed by the crafty yet miſtaken - ..- 
policy of thoſe whom they had entruſted with the _ 
military command. In the foremoſt rank of theſe _ 
was the earl of Eſſex, who, to avoid an entire con- ..- 

_ queſt over the King, had well nigh ruined the _ ke 
cauſe of Liberty and the commonwealth, had l. 

made a trade of war, and ſported with the blood RH 

of his countrymen, till the lingering contention | = 

gave power and numbers to a party, whoſe views MM 
of reformation were as oppoſite to the intereſts — 1 

and deſigns of the Preſbyterians, as was the eſta. = 

5. power * the monarchy and the prelacy. 


not pleaſed God to have taken away the earl of Eſſex, | 
who died in a time when he might have been able to {8 
have undone much of the miſchief he had formerly 
- wrought, to which he had great inclinations ; and had 
indignation enough for the indignities himſelf had re- 
ceived from the ungrateful parliament, and wonderful 
_ apprehenſion and deteſtation of the ruin he ſaw likely 1 
do befal both king and kingdom; and it is very proba- =. 
ble, conſidering the preſent temper of the city at that 7 
time, and of the two houſes, he might, if he had lived, 
have given ſome check to the fury which prevailed, Wis 
But, continues this ſuperſtitious writer, God would not 1 
ſuffer a man, who, out of the pride and vanity of his bt 
nature, rather than the wickedneſs of his heart, had =_ 
been made an inſtrument of ſo much miſchief, to have 05 =. 
any ſhare in ſo glorious a work.” Clar. Hiſi. vol. III. 1 
P. 325 o& 4 
Tun 
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_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tux opportunities with which Eſſex was favor- 
ed, had his dull ambition been quickened by ſpi- 

rit and tempered with judgment, had raiſed him 
do the higheſt pinnacle of his moſt aſpiring wiſhes : 
In his [perſon had concentered the reputation of 


Fairfax and the influence of Cromwell; in his 
power it would have been to have preſerved at leaſt 
the forms of oh e with the privileges of the 


| Nobility, and to have eſtabliſhed Preſbytery. Theſe 
were the purpoſes of the faction, and to 5 


heſe ends 


both the ſenate and the army would have concur- 
ted, had the King been reduced low enough to ac- 


cept the conditions; but the mean jealouſy which 


Eſſex had entertained of the popular intereſt, a 


too: anxious care of preſerving his importance and 


the importance of his order, occaſioned the loſs of 


both; and the parliament, at the end of a four 
years continued war, after having thrown away re- 


peated opportunities of conqueſt, after having 


in vain ldviſhed away the almoſt-exhauſted. trea- 
ſure of their partiſans, were rather in a ſituation 
to receive than to impoſe conditions. The King 


was in poſſeſſion of the greater part of the garri- 
ſons of the kingdom, and, according to his own 
opinion, ſtood a fair chance for complete victory. 


It was now no longer the ſeaſon for dallying: the 


principle of ſafety Was ſuperior to other conſidera- 


tions; the paſſion of fear for ſome time got the 


better of bigotry and the love of power; and the 
new - modelling of the army was a meaſure of ne- 


ceſſity, to which all parties readily ſubmitted. The 


1 


ſuperiority the republicans gained by the alteration 


0 already apparent; whilſt the earl of Eſſex, in- 


ead of reaping the glory of puiting an end to 


the war to the ſatisfaction of that party by whom 
he was entruſted with the ſupreme command, was 


totally diſcarded from the ſervice of the public, 
and conſtrained to give place to the riſing fortunes 


of a more active rival. 
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II is | lene "MP his coremporaty the earl of Ann. 1040 
450 That Eſſex was rather driven into op- 

ſition by the repeated ill uſage he had received 
Hom the court, than by any particular affection 
for the freedom of the conſtitution ; and-this opi- 
nion appears to be well grounded by the activity 
the earl ſhewed againſt the Scots in their firſt inva- 
ſion. It is obvious, that had the other chief offi- 
cers employed in this expedition acted with the 
ſame ſincerity and zeal, the Scots would have been 
reduced to the tameſt ſubmiſſion, and the King's 
tyranny fully eſtabliſhed over both nations: nor 
= was it any backwardneſs in Eſſex, but the moſt 
= prepoſterous folly in the court, that he who had 
the character of being the moſt experienced ſoldier 
of the age, that he who had executed with the ut- 
moſt punctuality his former truſt, was not put at 
the head of the ſecond expedition againſt the 


\ 


James had en bimſelf a warm ointifer rain : 
Eſſex in a domeſtic concern of the moſt tender and de- 
licate nature; and on finding his name among the lift 
of petitioners againſt Iriſh peerages, expreſſed againſt 4 
him a particular and petulant reſentment. © Into the 1 
royal preſence (ſays Wilſon, his domeſtic ſervant) the = 
earl of Eſſex came but ſeldom, perceiving that he was = 
not very agreeable to the King; which was attributed = 
to the roughneſs of his deportment, and his affecting —_ 
the manner and garb of a ſoldier.” By all accounts, | 4 
Eſſex met with the ſame diſcouraging treatment from 
the ſon as he had received from the father: Sir Philip 
Warwick ſays, That he was a man much diſobliged at 1 
court ; that the court was not artificial enough to make 1 
that right uſe of him which his intereſt among the ſol- 
diers, and his plain blunt Engliſh nature, might have 
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been formed into by a ſeeming conſequence. Clarendon N 
ſays, he had no ambition of title, of office, or prefer. _ 1:4 
ment, but only to be kindly looked upon and kindly mm 
ſpoken to, and quietly to enjoy his own fortune. l- „ 
Jo s Hiftory of Great Britain, p. 736. Warwick's Me- tif 
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. 1646; Scots, and thus rendered the inſtrument of deſtruc- | | ſeq 
tion of the liberties of both countries“. It is more Kin 
than probable, that the after-patriotiſm of his cha- cort 
racter was determined by this mortifying neglect, witl 
with the being haughtily refuſed a favor he had ſo- priv 
| licited®, - We find him among the liſt of thoſe char 
who petitioned the —_ to call a parliament to Pen 
aue the diſputes in queſtion; and as the popular plea 
rty left no pains nor flattery unpractiſed to gain this 

um n to cheir intereſt, be became of con- ſake 

| ton- 
Effex, with a part of the army, had orders. to ad- Hol. 
vance to Berwick; and in his march thither he met him 
with ſeveral Scotch noblemen, who pretending to be : gu 
well affected to the King, informed him of the great 3 
ſtrength of their countrymen, of their march towards offic: 
England, and of the hazard he muſt run in attacking forty 
them with fo inconſiderable a force. The earl heard his r 
them, quickened his march, took poſſeſſion of Berwick, he h; 
found the Scots had in reality hardly any forces, and if pacit 
the King had ſent him proper orders, ſays one of his> the ! 
 biographers, he would have marched on to Edinburgh, ans; 
and reduced that people to their duty. The Scots, W 
upon the approach of the King's army, ſays the ſame _—_ 
writer, addreſſed themſelves to the King's generals, and tor 1. 

_ eſpecially to the earl of Eſſex, with great . a ſuff 
the other two received their applications kindly enoug kaCtic 
but Eſſex behaved with becoming dignity, ſent their ſue t 
letters to the King, and when his majeſty was prevailed 15 
upon to liſten to an accommodation, refuſed to have a- 0 
ny concern in it, or ſo much as to receive the viſits of Hifto! 
the Scotch commiſſioners, till the pacification was &« Ha 
ſigned. When there was no farther occaſion for his King 
re he was diſmiſſed rather with coldneſs than civi- fewer 
lity, and in the ſecond expedition againſt the Scots was That 
not offered any command.” Biograpbia Britannica. its bei 
On the wardenſhip of 8 which forme 
5 was cloſe to the earl of Eſſex's houſe at Chartly, be- from 
coming void by the death of the lord Aſton, the earl 1 Chr. 
ſolicited the poſt, © and was refuſed it, ſays Clarendon, N ꝛ 4 
in ſuch a manner, that he could not avoid toe it as WW refuſe, 

an affront.*” 5 | | I peace, 


|; ſequence 


a ſufficient knowledge 


A in A OL £3: ih 


with other popular lords, was ſworn of the King's 
privy- council in the year 1640; and in 1641 the 


chamberlain's ſtaff was taken from the earl of 
Pembroke, with whom the King was highly diſ- 
pleaſed, and conferred on the earl of Eſſex. In 
this capacity, Clarendon ſays, he would have for- 


ſaken his party and attended the King to Hamp- 


ton- court, had he not been aſſured by the earl of 
Holland that there was a deſign laid to aſſaſſinate 
him. The angry meaſure which by the queen's 
influence was executed of depriving him of his 


office, with the inſults which on his domeſtic miſ- 


fortunes were flung on him by the court ?, rivetted 
his reſentment; and this, with an ambition which 


he had early imbibed, of ſhining in a military ca- 


pacity, induced him to accept of the parliament 
the honour of heading the army they had raiſed 


againſt Popiſh and prelatical influence. Eſſex had 


no paſſed the Rubicon, and was declared a trai- 
tor in form? ; and though he appears to have had 

2 the implacability of the 
faction he oppoſed, and the ruin which would en- 
ſue to himſelf and his party if overcome by the 


MN Anthony Wood hints this in vol. II. p. 94, of his 
Hiſtory of Oxford Writers; and, in p. 93, exclaims, 


* Happy had it been, in all probability not leſs for 


King Charles than this earl, had either his ladies found 


fewer or he more friends at court!“ Clarendon ſays, 


That the wavering politics of Eſſex became fixed on 
its being repeated to him what the King and queen had 
formerly ſaid of him, and by freſh intelligence procured 
from York of what the King then thought of him. 


Clar. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 372. 


re The King not only declared Eſſex a traitor, but 


refuſed to receive the parliament's firſt application for 


Peace, becauſe delivered by his hand, 


King, 


. 
ſequence enough to be among thoſe whom the Ann. 164 
King, in his tate of humiliation, endeavored to 
corrupt by the lucre of office. The earl of Eſſex, 
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Ann. 1646. King, yet, from the motives already ſpecified, 
| notwithſtanding all the encouragement the parlia- 
ment gave him, he could never be b 
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rought to act 
otherwiſe than upon the defenſive ; and, by play- 


ing often into the hands of the enemy, had very 
near loſt the whole game. In the abſurd and miſ- 
chievous conduct of Eſſex is diſcoverable the ve- 
nom which lies in political diſtinctions ; that an 
individual thus invidiouſly adorned is more or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength of his ſelfiſh affections, 
detached from the true intereſts of ſociety; and 
that the virtues of humanity never riſe high enough 
to combat the temptations of ariſtocratic privi- 
Acconbixò to the vulgar ſenſe of honor, the 
earl of Eſſex is by all parties in that article allowed 
to be very punctilious . He had a ſerious turn of 
mind; and the little encouragement he received 
from the court, with the taſte he had imbibed for 
martial exerciſes, occaſioned him to avoid that 
circle of diſſipated folly, and to devote his time 
to military employment, and ſtudious retirement. 
He ſerved one campaign in the Palatine, and four 
in the Dutch ſervice; attended lord Wimbledon 
in the character of vice-admiral, in the unſucceſſ- 


ful expedition to Cadiz, in the year 1635. On 


the return from theſe expeditions, he immediately 
repaired to his ſeat of Chartley-Caſtle in Stafford- 
ſhire, or to the country retirements of one or o- 
ther of his neareſt friends and relations; where, in 
the rural recreations of hunting and hawking, the 
exhibition of maſks and plays, with the more phi- 
loſophical exerciſes of reading and learned conver- 


ſation, he divided his time till the meeting of par- 


- 


liament, in 1640, called him to an active ſcene of 


public buſineſs. _ 


His conduct, in the important truſt with which he 


was veſted by his countrymen, is plainly contrary to the 


juſt principles of honor. 


'THE 


adulte 
4 


Vo 


Tux earl of Eſſex was born in the 77 1592 3 Ann. 1646 


received his education at the ſchool of Eton and 


the univerſity of Oxford; at the age of fourteen 


was ſent to travel for his farther improvement; 


and returned, at the end of four years, with the 


reputation of being one of the moſt accompliſhed 
noblemen of his time. In his early youth he was 


_ contracted to the lady Frances Howard; but this 


match being diſſolved by divorce, he afterwards 


wedded Mrs. Elizabeth Paulet, daughter to Sir 
William Paulet, a natural fon of the marquis of 
Wincheſter: equally unhappy in this as in his firſt 
marriage, he had again recourſe to the expedient 


of divorce :, to get rid of the ſecond yoke he had 


unadviſedly ſubmitted to; and from this period 


laid aſide all thoughts of a matrimonial ſtate. He 
left no ſurviving iſſue; and died of a ſudden and 


violent illneſs, which he had contracted from ha- 


ving over- heated himſelf in a ſtag-chace, on the 


fourteenth of September 1646 The Preſbyte- 
rian faction, whoſe intereſt in the two houſes was 
yet powerful and prevalent, paid on this occaſion 
the higheſt honors to their leader : the Lords and. 
Commons, with a great number of military offi- 
cers and gentlemen of diſtinction, accompanied 
him to the grave; and his funeral was, at the 
charge of the public, celebrated with the higheſt 


magnificence and expence. 


This ſecond divorce was obtained on the plea off 


adultery by his wife. 


After he had lain down his commiſſion, he retired | 
in great diſcontent to a ſeat of his in Kent, called El- 


tham-Houſe; and refuſed with ſcorn the compliment 


the parliament paid him, in voting him to be made a 


duke. Wood's Atbenæ Oxonienſis, vol. II. P-: 94. 


Vol. IV. 555 2 We 6 . 
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CHAP. v. 


Kone 1 the e and Independents. 


Af parliament and the army. 
_ Force ——Tamults. 
| London. 

f 'buth bouſes 2 withdraw from the parliament, 
and demand the protection of the army——The 
2 Seceding members reſume their places in both houſes. 
5 The parliament repeal their proceedings a- 

gainſt the army. Je army cajole the King. 
Ae refuſes the parliament's propofitions, — 
Flies from the army, and takes refuge in the Iſle 


De army marches 10 


f Migbi.—Jbe King again refuſes the par- 


3} . s propoſitions. ——Ls reftrained from his 
Former liberty. Vote of No more Addreſſes. 


D Doclaration againſt the King. {5+ aig 


1 805 the Ty” 


13 646. FPHOUGH mucual Oy had ſubſiſted 


Ry between the Preſbyterians and Independents 
| 6 the firſt period of the latter having formed 
themſelves into a diſtinct party, yet (a few indivi- 
duals excepted) they had hitherto acted with a 
ſceming cordiality, and with equal vigor againſt 
the common enemy ; but now that the power of 
their arms had gained a complete conqueſt over 


| Rancor be- the royaliſt faction, that hatred which fear had for 


tween the fome time ſuppreſſed ſhewed itſelf with a rancor 
Preſbyteri- more virulent than either party had, in the courſe 


Ans and In- of the war, manifeſted againſt Papiſt or epiſcopa- 


dependents. lian. The ſelf denying ordinance was, from its 
firſt commencement, violated in favor of one or 
two popplar officers, who were of the Independent 


Party; 


Mutiny of the army. ——— Proceedings of the 
-T he King ſeized by 


—T he two / peakers and other members 
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party * ; and when the intentions of this body were Ann. 1646. b 


anſwered by outing the Preſbyterians from the ſu- 
perior poſts of the army, they had intereſt enough 
to get it ſo entirely laid aſide, that, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1646, within twelve months af- 
ter the battle of Naſeby, on the iſſuing out writs 


members, the officers of the new-modelled army 
were promiſcuouſly elected with other candidates, 
and permitted to keep their feats in parliament. 


by this notorious breach of a law they had been 
ſo inſtrumental in procuring, yet, according to the 


tary reſolhtions, the Preſbyterians ſtill maintained 
their ſuperiority in the lower houſe. The leaders 


After the new model had taken place, Cromwell 
received an order from the committee of both king- 
doms, procured no doubt by the Independent intereſt, 


lay on the farther ſide towards Worceſter, to intercept 
a convoy going into Oxford, and to keep the King and 
his train from eſcaping thence. The military ſucceſs 
& which conſtantly attended Cromwell having enabled 
bim in this expedition to perform ſeveral important ſer- 
& vices, he was prolonged in his command for forty days: 
Sir Thomas Fairfax deſiring the aſſiſtance of ſo good 
an officer, on the important occaſion of the Naſeby 
fight, his command was farther. prolonged ; and this 
© prolongation was, by the contrivance of the party, re- 
peated till cuſtom had ſo authoriſed the infringement of. 


1 the ordinance, that he kept both his ſeat and his com- 


mand without any one offering to move for his vacating 


c the one or the other, Cromwell was not the only of- 
© Gjicer on the account of whoſe expected ſervices the or- 
a- {Wicinance was from the beginning infringed : Brereton, 


1 Luke, Price, Middleton, Rainſborough, and others, 
ere permitted to ſerve eighty days longer; and that 
I Ar wa was afterwards prolonged as the ſervice re- 
ute. ny” 4, 


3 3 


for ſupplying the place of deceaſed and diſabled 


Notwithſtanding the advantage the party gained 


account of Ludlow and the courſe of parliamen- 


to march beyond Oxford with a body of horſe, and to 
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Ann. 1646. of this faction had in a manner divided among 


1 { 


them all the lucrative employments the diſtractions 


of the times produced, and had ſhared ſo largely 


of the ſpoils of their ny, that, whilſt they 
1 


had been and ſtill were impo 


ng new burthens on 


dhe public, the army, ſince the new model had 


taken place, was ſhamefully neglected: their con- 


tinual petitions for the payment of their arrears 


Mutiny of 
the army, 


\ ö 1 - 


ſo little did they 


were diſregarded ; and ſince they had now com- 


pleted their work, and that (according to the opi- 
nion of the. Preſbyterians) all oppoſition to their 
government was ſubdued, they talked of reducing 


the army without giving them any ſatisfaction in 


their juſt demands; and, notwithſtanding the ve- 
ry eminent ſervices which had been performed by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the continuation of his com- 


mand was only carried by twelve votes. 


Hab no previous jealouſy. been entertained, or 

difference of opinion ſubſiſted between Indepen- 
dent and Preſbyterian, had the authority of the 
latter been firmly eſtabliſhed by long cuſtom, they 


would, in all probability have found ſome difficul- 


ty in diſbanding a victorious army without pay or 


proviſion, excepting a ſmall ſhare to be received 
by ſome regiments, who were to be tranſported 
to the waſted inhoſpitable country of Ireland 


_ where their maſters the parliament might ſtarve or 
_ relieve them at pleaſure. But fo raſh and preci- 
pitate were the meaſures of the Preſbyterians, and 
conceal their deſigns, that it was 

no ſecret to the Independents, that, under th 
 _ maſk of public ſervice and of eaſing the country, 


their enemies were levelling a deadly blow at the 


party, and that the votes which had paſſed againſt 


them in the parliament were previous meaſures to 
a re- modelling the army. The malice of the Preſ- 
| byterians had carried them to ſuch a length, as to 
neglect the paſſing an act of indemnity 2 the ſol⸗ 
diery under the command of Sir Thomas F airfax! 


ſeveral 
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leveral of the private men were actually under pro- Ann. 1646. 

ſecution for ſome unavoidable irregularities which 9 
they had committed during the courſe of the war; 
and when the lower houſe was informed, that theſe 
gallant troops had prepared a modeſt petition to 

their general to lay their hardſhips before the par- 
lament", they paſſed a vote, That the petition 
tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions up- 
on the parliament, and to obſtruct the relief of 
Ireland. Some officers, who it was ſuppoſed had 
forwarded the buſineſs, were ſent for to anſwer for 

the attempt, and were threatened to be proceeded 

_ againſt as enemies to the ſtate and diſturbers of 
the public peace”. When the general, by the 
ON ue ety won, com- 


The articles defired in this petition were, indem- 
nity for actions as ſoldiers, ſatisfaction for arrears, no 
. preſſing, relief of widows and maimed ſoldiers, and 

pay till diſbanded. The petitioners aſſured their gene- 
ral, That they would wholly acquieſce in whatſoever = 

he ſhould judge reaſonable to offer, or the houſe to : =. 
grant, in their behalf. e EL Lec RE | 
On the previous information by one of their mem- 1 
bers, colonel Harley, that a buſineſs of this nature was 
carrying on in the army, the houſe took the alarm: it 
was moved, That ſuch petitioners {hould be declared | | 
traitors: the ſenſe of the majority was, That they 1 


ſhould be required to forbear the proſecution of the in- 9 1 
tended petition ; but, after tedious debating and high al- wh 
tercation, when the greater number of members, wearied 1 


with long ſitting, were withdrawn, Denzil Hollis (a 
ſelfiſn intemperate man, a limb of the ariſtocracy, a- 
member of conſequence with the Preſbyterian party, 
who ranked in the liſt of thoſe whom the parliament 
had appointed for peerages on an accommodation with 
the King, and who, impatient to receive the wages of 


. his ſervices, had, in the employment of commiſſioner 
in one of*the treaties for peace, caballed with the King 
0 at Oxford) now taking the opportunity of a thin houſe, 
. procured the paſſing a reſolution, which he drew up on 


5 his knees, declaring the petition ſeditious ; that thoſe 
| | Tad. U c Were 
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command of the Commons, publiſhed at the head 


of each regiment a declaration containing the ſenſe 


of their votes, it occaſioned an univerſal murmur : 
the ſoldiers, it was ſaid, by having fought for and. 


ſecured the liberties of their country, were them- 


ſelves deprived of the privileges of Engliſhmen , 
and whilſt petitions were promoted and openly en- 


couraged againſt the army *, they were, by a par- 


tial exertion of authority, prevented from utter- 


Proceedings 

of the par- 

liament and 
the army. 


ing their complaints and ſetting forth their grie- 


VAances. 


ON he news that — ee af 3 troops 
which the parliament had at firſt flattered themſelves 


was partial and would be tranſitory, was become 


general and confirmed, they thought fit to appoint 


commiſſionersꝰ, both to endeavor to appeaſe them, 


and to make them propoſals for entering into the 


ſervice of Ireland *. Lieutenant . Hammond, 


colonel 


were traitors who ſhould endeavor to promote it ; and 
a promiſe of pardon to all who were concerned therein, 
on condition that they did deſiſt by the time limited. 


Five regiments of horſe had petitioned the parlia- 


ment on the ſubje& of their grievances, with an offer 


to inliſt into the Iriſh ſervice: 

ſwer from both houſes, but no redreſs. 

vol. XV. p. 338, & ſeg. Ludhw. * 
* The Preſbyterian party in the houſe 5 ſet their 


they received a civil an- 


emiſſaries to work, to procure petitions from the city, 
from Eſſex, and from the adjacent counties to London, 


for the ſpeedy diſbanding the army. 


The earl of Warwick, lord Dacres, Sir Silla 
Waller, lieutenant-general Maſſey, and Sir Fan Clot- 


worthy. 
*The parliament's propoſals were, That thoſe ſol- 


diers who inliſted on the Iriſh ſervice ſhould have the 


ſame pay as they now enjoyed under Sir Thomas Fair- 


fax: and whereas the officers had had the public faith 


for their half pay, thoſe who went for Ireland ſhould 
have it in rebels lands; that the foot who went for 


Ireland ſhould have coats and knapfacks allowed — 
| | above 


Far. Hiſt. 


al Ire 


CHARLES R 


e 1 colonel Rich, colonel Lilborne, Ann. 1648. 
and colonel Hewſon, were appointed by the offi- 
cers Of the army to repreſent their ſenſe to the 
commiſſioners. In the name of the whole body, 
they demanded what ſatisfaction was intended on 
the articles of arrears, indemnity, maintenance 
in Ireland, and conduct? and when it was replied, 
'That the parliament had taken care of all theſe, 

_ excepting the point of indemnity, for which an 
ordinance would be ready in a few days, it was 
farther demanded, Who were the generals the 

parliament had nominated to command? On be- 

ing informed, that Skippon and Maſſey were =_— 

| the appointed commanders, the committee pro- Will 
poſed that the troops might be indulged with all 1 | 
their general officers : on | this motion the whole of nt 
aſſembly cried out, All, all,” and others, «Far = 1 
fax and Cromwell, and we all go.“ Such a pro- 0 FRAY 

_ poſition did not anſwer the intention of parlia- _—_ 
ment to break and diſunite the Independent inte- 3 
reſt; and the commiſſioners finding they could _ 
make no impreſſion on the military when aſſem- —_ 
bled, declared, That as many of the officers as 
would engage e for the Iriſh ſervice ſhould receive 
farther ſatisfaction, on their repairing to their 
lodgings. This motion, which was regarded as 
a deſign to divide and weaken the army, gave 
great offence: the town ſuddenly emptied, and 
the * had the mortification to hear, that 


above their pay; that the forces who went for ("RON 
ſhould have debentures made up in their abſence, for 
their arrears in the ſervice in England ; that what was 
reſpited upon the .public faith to the officers employed 
for Ireland, the ſame ſhould be paid them out of the 
land in Ireland, as if they had adventured. Ruſhworth, 
vol. VI. p. 454, S ſeg. 

* Maſley had been Fin aſide on the new-modelling 1 
the army, and was become a furious partiſan for | 8 
rrepnerian government. 7 | 
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Any, 1646. not above a dozen officers had accepted their con- 


ditions. - As the parliament had affected to regard 
the general diſcontent of the army as a ſeditious 


* ol their officers, and that the com- 
mon ſoldiers had been in a manner forced to ſub- 
ſcribe to the offenſive petition, a vindication was 


preſented in behalf of this body, in which they ex- 
culpated themſelves from that ſcandal*, and aſ- 


ſerted their right of petitioning : © We know not 
any thing, ſaid the Vindication, more eſſential to 
freedom than this privilege. You have not denied 
it to your adverſaries; you. juſtified and com- 
mended it in your declaration of the ſecond of 
November, 1642, in theſe words: It is the 
liberty and privilege of the people to petition un- 


to us for the eaſe and redreſs of their grievances 


5 and oppreſſiona, and we are bound in 4 to re- 


8 Lestenggt- Mew Sm, calansl as, 
with lieutenant-colonel Pride, and others, had been 
ſent for on this occaſion ; but when the ſpeaker taxed 


Pride with having read the petition at the head of colo- 
nel Harley's regiment, and that there were threatening 
words given out, that thoſe who did not ſubſcribe ſhould 


be caſhiered the army, Pride denied the charge. Hollis, 


an adverſary, and a paſſionate memorialiſt, calls his an- 


{wer © mere illuſion and equivocation;“ that he denied 
Having read the petition at the head of the regiment, 


becauſe it had been done at the head of each company 
apart: * Notwithſtanding, ſays Hollis, the houſe, wil- 


ling to bury what was paſt, and hoping it would have 
| gained them to a better obedience for the future, ſent 


them down again, rather with reſpe& than otherwiſe, 


acquieſcing with their denial. But this very act of 
clemency was turned againſt them; and when the ar- 
my came afterwards to do their work barefaced, no 


longer to excuſe but juſtify that petition, nay make the 


parliament criminal for queſtioning it, they upbraided 


the houſe with ſending up for the officers from their 


charge, when they had — to 85 againſt ther.” 
Hollis s Memoirs. 


ceive 


1 H A R IL. E. 8 a 
ceive their petitions,” We hope, by being ſol- Ann. 1647. 
diers, we have not loſt the capacity of ſubjects, 
nor diveſted ourſelves thereby of our intereſts in 
the commonwealth; that in purchaſing the free- 
dom of our brethren, we have not forfeited our 
own. Beſides, we can inſtance petitions from of- 
ficers in the earl of Eſſex's and Sir William Wal- 
ler's armies, even whilſt they were in arms, which 
were well received by this honorable houſe, with 
a return of thanks; and therefore we hope we 
ſhall not be conſidered as men without the pale 
of the kingdom, excluded from the fundamental . 
privileges of ſubjects ; eſpecially ſince we are 
conſcious to ourſelves of nothing which may de- 
ſerve the ſame.—We have not till now appeared 
in petitioning, though our neceſſities have been 
frequent and urgent; not that we doubted our li- 
| berty, but becauſe we were unwilling to interrupt 
you in your other weighty affairs. —For our de- 
ſires of indemnity for ſuch actions as (being not 
warrantable by law in time of peace) we were 1 
enforced unto by the neceſſity and exigence ß = 
the war, we are confident this honorable houſe _ — 
will approve of it, when you ſhall be informed | 
that the ſoldiers are frequently indicted at aſſizes 9 
and ſeſſions, and others grievouſly moleſted on. 4 
ſuch actions; and that notwithſtanding the provi- 1 
ſion you lately made againſt it, divers have had 0 
verdicts paſſed againſt them this laſt allizes, for WH 
actions done as ſoldiers, as we are credibly in- | "080 
formed. If this be practiſed during the time f 1,88 
your ſeſſion, for what we did through the exigence | 
of your ſervice, what cruel and violent procee- | 
dings are we to find after you are pleaſed to diſ- \ 9 
ſolve ?— For the particular intimation that the 11.588 
royal aſſent may be deſired, we never intended by | 
it to leſſen your authority. You have, by offer- —_— 
ing the propoſitions, judged the defiring the —_ 
King's aſſent convenient; the city of London 


made 
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made the ſame deſire without offence; and as to 

your orders to the judges, we know not how ef- 
fectual they may prove to ſave us from ſuch pro- 
_ ceedings after your ſeffions © All theſe reaſons 


conſidered, will, we hope, manifeſt our intentions 


in that intimation to be only a provident caution 
for our future ſafety, without the leaſt thought of 
diſreſpect to your authority.—For the defire of 


our arrears, neceſſity, eſpecially of our ſoldiers, 


_ enforced us thereunto : that we have not been 


mercenary, or propoſed gain as our end, the ſpee- 


dy ending of a languiſhing war will teſtify for us; 


whereby the people are much eaſed of their taxes 


and daily diſburſements, and decayed trade re- 


ſtored to a full and flouriſhing condition in all 
quarters. We left our eſtates, and many of us 
our trades and callings, to others, and forſook the 
contentments of a quiet life, not fearing or re- 
garding the difficulties of war, for your ſakes. 
After theſe ſervices we hoped that the deſires of 
our hardly-earned wages, by the mediation of our 
general, would have been no unwelcome requeſt, 


nor argued us guilty of the leaſt diſcontent, or in- 


tention of mutiny,—We know not any thing 
farther in our petition which hath been excepted 


againſt, but your apprehenſions that it tendeth to 
hinder the relief of Ireland, which we do not un- 


derſtand wherein ; having always manifeſted, in 
all our actions, our readineſs to farther that work ; 
unleſs you mean by that deſire, that thoſe who 
| have ſerved voluntarily ſhould not be preſſed to go 
out of the kingdom; to which we humbly offer 
this, that thoſe who have voluntarily ſerved in 


© The parliament bad as yet done no more in ſatisfy- 


ing the juſt demands of the ſoldiers on the point of in- 


© demnity, than the inſtructing the judges not to receive 


any indictments againſt them for offences, tempore el 
loco belli. | : 
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theſe wars, and left their parents, trades, and Ann. 
livelihoods, and, without any compulſion, en- 


E gage of their own accord, ſhould, after all their 
fr 


ee and unwearied labors, be forced and compel- 


led to go out of this kingdom, whoſe peace they 
have ſo much endeavored with unwearied pains, 
hoping thereby to have lived and enjoyed the fruits 


of their labors, would to them ſeem very hard: 


but beſides this, our ſeveral votes and engage- 
ments, March 21, to endeavor the ſervice of Ire- 


land what we could, will clear us, and prove our 

ood affections in promoting that work; and there- 
"fog we hope what hath been ſaid will remove al! 
ſcruples, and reſtore us to the good opinion of 
this honourable houſe : in aſſurance whereof, and 


in conſideration of the premiſes, we are farther 
emboldened to make theſe our requeſts : 1. That 


you will be piexſed to allow us our liberty of pe- 
titioning in what may concern us now as ſoldiers, 


and afterwards as members of the commonwealth, 
2. Since upon the falſe ſuggeſtions of ſore men, 
informing you that this army intended to enſlave 
the kingdom, the honourable houſe was fo far 


_ prevailed withal as to ſummon divers of us to ap- 


pear at your bar, and to paſs a declaration, there- 
by expreſſing your high diſlike of our petition, 
declaring it tended to put conditions upon the par- 


lament ; the ſenſe of ſuch expreſſions is ſo irk- 
ſome to us, who have ventured whatſoever we e(- 
teemed dear to us in this world for preſervation 
of your freedom and privileges, that we cannot 
but earneſtly implore your juſtice in the vindica- | 


tion of us, as in your wiſdom you ſhall think 


8 


Tuls ſtinging vindication was immediately fol- 


lowed by a letter, preſented and recommended to 
the conſideration of the houſe by major-general 
Skippon, in the behalf of eight regiments ot 
horte ; wherein were expreſſed reaſons why ory 
cou 
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| | Ano 1647; could not engage in the ſervice of Ireland under 


: Hollis . 


Memoirs. 


Journals of 
Commons. 


April 30. 


the preſent conduct, and which complained of the 
many ſcandalous and falſe ſuggeſtions lately raiſed 
againſt the army, whereupon they had been de- 


clared enemies to the public: That they ſaw de- 


ſigns were upon them, and many of the godly 
party in the kingdom: That there was an inten- 
tion to diſband and new- model the army; a plot 
cContrived by ſome men who had lately taſted of 
ſovereignty, and, being lifted up above the ordi- 
vary ſphere of ſervants, endeavored to become 
maſters, and were degenerated into tyrants. The 
letter declared, That thoſe regiments would nei- 
ther be employed for the ſervice of Ireland, nor 


ſuffer themſelves to be diſbanded, till their Nes 


were granted, and the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject vindicated and maintained. On reading 
the letter, ſome of the moſt courageous of the 
Preſbyterian members moved, that the meſſengers 
might be committed to the Tower; but were an- 
ſwered by one of the oppoſite faction, That he 
- would have them committed indeed, but it ſhould 


be to the beſt inn in the town, and good ſack and 
ſugar provided them *, A long debate enſued, in 


which the Independents ſo far moderated the rage 
of the adverſary, that the houſe forbore other 
cenſure than the reſolving, That it did not belong 


to the ſoldiery to meddle with civil affairs, nor to 
prepare or preſent any petition to the parliament 


without the advice or conſent of their general. 
They alſo paſſed ſeveral appeaſing votes; and 


Skippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, all 


favorite mamanders with the army, were com- 
miſſioned to go down and acquaint that body, 


That che houſe had appointed an ordinance to be 
indgenty brought! in, for the indemnity of all who 


4 Mr. Warmouth, vurges for Neweallle. Hollis's 
Alcmoirs. 
had 
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ated in obedience to the authority of parliament; Ann. 9 
that the houſe had farther reſolved, That a conſi- 
derable proportion of their arrears ſhould be paid 
them on their diſbanding, that they would tao 
care, that the remainder ſhould be paid at ſuch 
convenient time as ſhould ſtand with the neceſſities 
and other great occaſions of the kingdom; and 
that, in the mean while, courſe ſhould be taken | 
for the auditing their accounts, and giving them 
debentures. 
Hab ſuch candid, juſt, and lenient meaſures 
been at firſt adopted, without any irritating cir- 
cumſtances, it would in all likelihood have pre- 
ſerved the obedience and allayed the jealouſy of 
the army, till the Preſbyterians had found a con- 
venient opportunity to break and diſunite them; 
but at the time and in the manner in which theſe 
reſolutions paſſed, it ſerved rather to ſhew the ti- 
_ midity than the juſtice or clemency of the party. —_ 
The parhament's commiſſioners, on a meeting 
With the officers of the army, produced the refo- 
| lations which the Commons had paſſed in their 1758 
favor ; but as it was expreſſed in theſe reſolutions, _—_ 
That the commiſſioners ſhould endeavor to allly = 
the diſtempers of the army, the officers declared 
they knew nothing of diitempers, but a great . 1 
deal of grievances; grievances which they could 1 
not take upon them to repreſent, without collec- TY 
ting the ſenſe of the private men in the army, This 1 
obſeryation was followed by a propoſition, which 1 
| had been at fiſt ſuggeſted and was immediately 1 
cConſented to by the commiſſioners; men W uwWð0Or 
Were, in effect, the concealed promoters of the 1 
diſcontent, and the authors of the meaſures mm 1 
the army had hitherto purſued. Hollis, in bis = 
Memoirs, ſays, That whether it was fate or de- 1.10 
ſign which occaſioned their nomination to the 1 
employ ment, it proved the ruin of the Preſby te- _ _ 
FIR. Wl 
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Ann. "OM. rian party, whom the rank lypoenify of Cromwell 


had drawn into the ſnare *. 
To carry on a regular. plan of oppoſition, a 
military parliament was, according to the fore- 


mentioned propoſition, eſtabliſned: the principal 
_officers formed a council after the model of the 
houſe of TIT? whilſt the more {Am repreſen- 


5 At every W of the diſorderly proceedings 15 
of the army, he appeared moved to an higher pitch of 


grief and anger than any other member in the houſe ; 


he lamented with tears and ſeeming agonies of ſorrow 
the continued misfortunes of the country; and at once 
to convince the houſe that he was not engaged in the 
factions of the military, and to drive things to the de- 
fired criſis, he had adviſed violent meaſures to ſuppreſs 


the growing mutiny; he called God to witneſs, that 


his devoted attachment to the parliament: had rende- 
red him ſo odious to the army, that his life, whilſt a- 


mong them, was in the utmoſt danger; and that he 


had very narrowly eſcaped a conſpiracy formed to a- 
ſaſſinate him. Though this rank and ſtale hypocriſy | 
_ deceived the vulgar, yet Hollis and the men of pene- 
tration of the Preſbyterian party ſaw clearly through 
the diſſimulation of Cromwell; and having procured 
certain intelligence, that the moſt active of the muti- 
neers were either his creatures or in cloſe connection 


with him, it was reſolved among the leaders, That the 
next day, when he ſhould come to the houſe, an accu- 
ſation ſhould be entered againſt him, and he ſhould be 
committed to the Tower. Cromwell was informed of 


the deſign, and inſtantly haſtened to the camp; from 
whence he wrote word to the lower houſe, That hav- 
ing received notice the jealouſy the troops had conceiv- 


ed of him was much abated, and that if he was pre- 


| ſent quickly with them, they would in a ſhort time be 


_ reclaimed, he had made all the haſte he could, and did 
Þ the ſoldiers had been abuſed by miſinformati- 


The leaders finding that Cromwell had eſcaped 


thin? forbore the accuſation; * being not willing, 
| fays Ludlow, to ſhew their teeth when they could 
do no more.”? Ludlow, p. 74. Clar, Hiſt. vol. III. 
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rative of che army was compoſed by the election Ann. 1647. | 
of two private men or inferior officers, under the 


title of Agitators, from each troop or company. 
This court, when aſſembled, voted the offers of 
the parliament unſatisfactory: Eight weeks pay, 
they faid; was a ſmall portion of fifty-ſix, which 
was in arrears; that no viſible ſecurity was given 
for the remainder; and the army having been de- 
clared enemies by the Commons, they might 


hereafter be proſecuted as ſuch, unleſs the decla- 


ration was recalled. ir 

Wiser matters were procecding this length 
in the army, the Prefbyterians were triumphing 
over the Independents in the capital. - A petition 
of this body, with the following addreſs, © To 
the right honourable and fupreme authority of 
this nation, the Commons in parliament aſſem- 


| bled, and intitled, The humble Petition of ma- 
ny Thouſands, earneſtly deſiring the Glory of 


God, the Freedom of the Commonwealth, and 
the Peace of all Men, was, by a majority of 


ninety-fix againſt ſeventy- eight, voted to be burnt 


by the hands of the hangman; and one of the pe- 


titioners was committed to Newgate for what was 


termed by the party © inſolent behaviour.” The 
purport of the petition is not to be met with in 
the collections of the times; but that which gave 
the great offence to the Preſbyterians, who were 
as tenacious of their civil as their religious preju- 

_ dices, was the ſtyling the Commons © the ſupreme 
aue of che nation... 


Ox the report of the growing diſſatisfactions. 
of the army, and the encouragement which 


Cromwell on his return gave them, that the 


greater part of this body would return to their 
duty on a proper exertion of authority, the par- 
lament voted, That all the troops who would not 
engape for Ireland, or were not wanted in Eng- 
land, ſhould inſtantly be diſbanded in their quar- 
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ters. This was an open defiance to the power and 


pretenſions of the army, and the Rubicon at which 
it muſt either ſtop and ſubmit to the civil autho- 
| rity, or paſs over to a ſtate of deſperation. The 
prime movers of the mutiny were too well ac- 


quainted with the ſpirit and temper of the ſoldiery 


to fear an abſolute ſubmiſſion to 1mperious and 

tyrannical commands; and it was on theſe grounds 
that Cromwell had urged the Preſbyterians to a 
conduct which muſt involve both parties in the 
_ neceſſity of an immediate trial of ſtrength. On 

the twenty-fifth of May it was voted, That eleven 
regiments of foot ſhould be diſbanded *; but as 
the parliament, to ſeparate the army, had orde- 
red them to be diſbanded at different times and 
places, ſo the council of war, on the pretence 


of avoiding tumultuous actions in the different 


parts of the army, as they lay diſperſed, ad- 
viſed the drawing the quarters nearer together, 
for the convenience of a general rendezvous ; 

a meaſure which they recommended to the ge- 
neral, for the diſcovery of the true diſtemper 
and diſpoſition of the army; requeſting at the 
ſame time, That he would move the parliament 
to reſume the conſideration of their grievances, 
with their laſt votes for the diſbanding, and to 

| ſuſpend any preſent proceedings thereon. The 


reſults of this council, tranſmitted by Fairfax to 


the parliament, accompanied with an entreaty 


that they would proceed with caution, and not 


" incenſe the army to a breach which would en- 


danger the new-acquired peace of the Common- 
wealth, fo intimidated the Preſbyterian party in 


_ parliament, that they voted, That the common 


4a toldiers in Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, both horſe = 


Six regiments of horſe, with ſome regiments of 
foot, who were commanded by officers in the Preſby- 


| terian intereſt, were kept up tor the defence of Eng- 


we: 


and 


] 


NL £: 68:4 
and foot, ſhould have their full pay upon diſband- Ann. 1647. 
ing or engaging for Ireland; and acquieſced in a 1 
motion of the Independents, that the declaration 


againſt the army's petitioning, drawn up by Hol- 
lis on the twenty-ninth of March, ſhould be ex- 


punged from their Journals :. Fairfax's letter vo 
the parliament was followed by another from the 
commiſſioners they had ſent to aſſiſt the general in 
the buſineſs of diſbanding, and to give the ſoldiers 
the thanks of both houſes for their faithful ſer- 


vices: On their repreſentation, That it was im- 
poſſible to attempt diſbanding the army in its pre- 


ſent diſpoſition, they were recalled; and the par- 


liament was Sig to ſubmit to the inſult of be- 
ing plundered of part of the money they had ſent 


down to pay the ſoldiers. After this declared 
oppoſition to the civil authority, there was no re- 


ceding on the {ide of the army; and the dange- 


rous conteſt in which Preſbyterian and Indepen- 


dent were now engaged, gave an importance to 
the King and his vanquiſhed party which they had 
little reaſon to expect. 


_ Warrsr the crafty policy of the Preſbyterians The King 
led them to diſſemble their rage, to allay the ſeized by 
jealouſy and ferment their unguarded meaſures Joice. 


had occaſioned, and to wait a fitter opportuni- 
ty for the execution of their deſigns, the bold 


intrepid ſpirit of the Independents ſtruck a ſtroke | 
which at once decided the victory in their fa- 


vor. On the third of June, whilſt the King 


was diverting himſelf in a bowling-green near Herbert's 
Holdenby, the commiſſioners attending him re-. Memoirs. 
caved intelligence, that a party of horſe were 


advancing to that houſe. The King haſtily left 


This was carried by a majority of ninety-ſix againſt 


ſeventy- nine. | 


b "Three thouſand five hundred pounds were ſtopped 


at Woodſtock by the regiment under colonel Rainſ- 
borough. | | 
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off his diverſion, and returned to the place of 


his captivity, where the guards which were uſu- 


ally placed about him were doubled. Two hours 


after midnight came that party of horſe whoſe 
motions had been diſcovered, and in good order 


drew up before Holdenby-Houſe. The attending 


| officers, major-general Browne and colonel Graves, 


aſked the commander his name and bufineſs ? 
Nie replied, his name was Joice, a cornet in co. 
lonel Whaley's regiment, and his buſineſs was 


to ſpeak with the King. © From whom,” ſaid 
the officers? From myſelf,” replied Joice. 


This unexpected anſwer occaſtoning the officers 


to ſmile, the cornet told them, it was no laugh- 


ing matter; and on their adviſing him to draw 
off his men, and in the morning he ſhould ſpeak 

to the commiſſioners, he bluntly anſwered, That 

he did not come there to be adviſed by them, 


nor had he any buſineſs with the commiſſioners ; 


that his errand was to the King, and ſpeak with 
him he muſt and would preſently. The com- 
manding officers of the King's guard directed 
their men, who in numbers over-matched the 
ſmall party attending Joice, to ſtand. to their 
arms, and be ready to fire when ordered; but in- 


ſtead of preparing for reſiſtance, they opened the 


gates to their fellow-ſoldiers, ſhook them by the 
hands, and bid them welcome *.—Joice, on ob- 
- taining entrance, ordered centinels to be ſet at 


the commiſſioners chamber doors, and then made 
his way up the back ſtairs to the royal anticham- 


ber, where he found ſome interruption from the 


; Whilſt the ſoldiers were converſing together, co- 
lonel Graves, an officer ſtrongly in the Preſbyterian in- 


tereſt, and who in conſequence was very diſagreeable 


to the army, of whom it had been ſuggeſted that he 
was engaged in a plot to convey the King to London, 


got off, and eſcaped the ſearch immediately made for 


| him. | : © 


King's 


to return 


King's four grooms * ; who, on aſking him if he Ann. 1647. 
had the commiſſioners approbation for his intruſi- . 

on, were anſwered No; that the cornet had order- 

ed a guard to be ſet at their chamber-doors; and 

that his inſtructions were from thoſe who feared 

them not. On the King's peremptorily refuſing 

to riſe and ſpeak with Joice, he had the compla- 

cency to deſiſt from his importunity till morning; 2 
when, on the King's aſking for a ſight of his in- A 
ſtructions, he ſhewed him his company, to the +." 
number of fifty tall handſome men, well mount- 
ed and armed ', drawn up in the inner-court of _—_— 
the houſe, and faid thoſe were his inſtructions : —_— 
They are, returned the King, in fair characters, - 
legible without ſpelling,” Notwithſtanding. the 
continued importunity of Joice, the King, who- 
feared ſome violence was intended him, refuſed 
| to ſtir unleſs the parliament's commiſſioners were 
permitted to go along with him. This requeſt was 
complied with; and the. whole company, con- 
ducted and guarded by Joice and his party, 
ſet forward to the main quarters of the army, 
who were drawing together to a general rendez- 
vous on Triploe-heath, near Cambridge. — At 
Childerſley, an houſe of Sir John Cutts, within 
four miles of Cambridge, Sir Thomas Fairfax |. 
and all the general officers came to pay their con- 11 
pliments to the King Sir Thomas Fairfax not 9 | 
| only difavowed having given any order or appro- | 1. 
| bation thereto, but having any knowledge of i. 


Joice's enterprize, and earneſtly entreated the King 1 
N to return back to Holdenby with the parliament's = 
: commiſſioners ; to which place, he ſaid, he would "of 


order him to be re-conducted with a ſtrong guard. = 
The King, who had ſoon found that there was no TE 0 


* Maxwell, Mawle, Harrington, and Herbert. _— 
| They were a ſelect detachment; moſt of them = 
| vere ſubaltern officers, picked from ſevetal regiments. 


> % 2 danger 


„ | - 
Ann. 1647. danger of aſſaſſination, was ſo taken with the cajole- 
ment of the army, that he refuſed the general's 
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offer”; though, being well acquainted with the 
temper of his troops, he had uſed. many argu- 


” ments to perſuade him to return to the cuſtody of 


J SR pg a NO 
Tur Independents had pleaded their natural 
and their Chriſtian rights, in oppoſition to that 


authority which the Preſbyterians, on the con- 
queſt of the King, had imagined they had ſecured 
to themſelves. I 


| heſe were pretenſions in no exi- 
gence to be yielded to; and ſuch was the rancor 


of Preſbyterian againſt Independent, that, rather 


than condeſcend to partake of the bleſſings of Ge- 
neral and Equal Liberty with this hated rival, 
they were ready to unite with their inveterate 
and now-enraged enemies, the cavalier faction. 
The virulence of this party againſt men to 
Whoſe heroic exertions they owed their preſent 
ſecurity and ſplendor, with its fatal conſequen- 
ces, was known and felt by the army: a bet- 
ter underſtanding than uſual they had obſerved 


to exiſt between the King and the parliament; 


ſent, as a 


and ſome offers which he had lately 


ground for reconciliation, had had a viſible eftcci 


m ]oice contrived to get ſo ſoon into the King's fa- 
vor, that though he was met by colone] Whalley, who 
Had been ſent by Fairfax to re- conduct him to Holden- 
by, when he was yet but two or three miles on his way 


to Cambridge, he poſitively refuſed to return. Foirfas' 


Memoir. +, SAP 
_ Sir Thomas Fairfax tells us, That on his taking 
leave of the King, his majeſty ſaid, (“ Sir, I have 3 


* 


Fairfax, I plainly ſaw the broken reed he leaned on. 


The agitators could change into that color which ſerv- 
ed beſt their ends, and had brought the King into the 
opinion that the army was for him.” 
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. - Theſe b offers of the King were, to confirm the Preſ- 
byterian government, with the Directory, for three 
years, with an exception for himſelf and his houſhold; 
the matter to be afterwards determined by the We: 


ſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, with an addition 


of twenty of the King's nomination: He aſſented to 
all the parliament's propoſitions againſt Papiſts, and 
to the due obſervation of the Lord's day: He offer- 
ed to part. with the militia for ten years, to give ſa- 
tisfaction on the buſineſs of Ireland, to paſs an act 


of oblivion without exceptions, and to confirm the 


acts of the new great-ſeal, provided he was not ob- 


liged to make void thoſe which had been paſſed un- 
der the old one: He would confirm, as deſired, the 
privileges of the city of London, and gratify his. par- 
liament in making void the grants paſſed under the 


great-ſeal of Ireland fince the ceſſation, as far as he 
poſſibly could, without deſtroying thoſe alterations 
which were necefſary to the crown, The hopes the 
parliament had conceived from theſe propoſitions, of 


the preſent . pacific diſpoſition of the King and his 


party, were ſoon overthrown by the following letter 


from Mr. Aſhburnham, which had fallen into their 
commiſſioners hands: May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
as 173 hath written to you lately by perſons at large, 


this is in ſhort to tell your majeſty, that my ſoul is 


forrowful to death for your afflictions; and 389 doth 


confeſs that weight to be greater than mankind can 


ſuffer, unleſs your majeſty look ſtedfaſtly upon reli- 


gion and honor. Vet be not diſcouraged, for, if you 
continue conſtant to your principles, you will yet 
overcome all, and in all probability you will ſee a 


good war for your recovery. 389 hath perfected his 
negociation with prince William, and if the peace 


between Spain and the States be declared, which is 


confidently ſaid here, he will certainly land a gallant 
army for your relief; and 389 hopes you will have 
the Iriſh army and this meet ſucceſsfully : therefore, 
as you tender the good of you and yours, be con- 
ſtant to your grounds, If your majeſty make 1 

ph . % aa to 


All the Independents had been Au- 1647. 
b out For” 5 command both of the civil and 


military 0 
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Arn. 164. 1 offices in the city, and Preſbyterians put 


HIST ORY OF ENGLAND. 


in their places. This had produced ſeveral ad- 
dreſſes from the capital againſt the army; and 


ſhould the city, the parliament, with the ſoldi- 


ers who had ſerved under Preſbyterian gene- 


rals, declare for the King, and thus acquire the 
aſiſtarce of the royaliſts, a hazardous conteſt 
muſt enſue; or the army, with every Indepen- | 


dent who had joined in their meaſures, ſubmit 
not only to loſe the fruit of their glorious la- 


bors, but to incur the cenſure of the law, and 
be proſecuted as traitors. Such were the fears 
and ſuch the ſituation of the party, when the bold 
and fortunate adventure of Joice gave a ſudden 
turn to affairs, ard ſhiſted the danger on the lide 
of the adverſary. 85 


GREAT was the panic of the parliament, when 


1 they received intelligence that the King was in the 


hands of the army: an expreſs was ſent to the 


carl of Northumberland for x5 the King's 


children out of the country to St. James's; an 


| ordinance was paſſed for a full indemnity for all 


actions done by the ſoldiers in their military ca- 
Pty: commiſſioners were e to nt 


to 8 their uſurped power, or part with the 


church-lands, there can be no hopes to reſtore you, 


and your poſterity will be for ever loſt. All that ], 
or any of your faithful ſervants can ſay to you is, to 


beg conſtantly for you, that God would fortify your 


. reſolutions, and enable you to go through your un- 
heard: of trials with picty and reputation. 


This letter was written in cypher ; the lords had de. 


| elared, on receiving the King's propoſitions, that be 


ſhould be immediately removed to Oatlands. This 
queſtion the Preſbyteriars did not carry in the Com- 
mons? houſe; and before the mattcr of the King's 
propoſitions was duly conſidered in either houſe, his 
mazeſty was ſeized by the army, which for ſome 


time put a ſtop to 55 debates on the ſubject. Part: 
Hiſt. vol. XV. p. 376 
tne 


CHARLES 1 311 


5 the general with the votes which had paſſed both Ann, 1647. 
houſes in favor of the ſoldiery, to deſire his aſſiſ- 

tance to communicate them to the army, to cauſe. 

them to be read at the head of every regiment, 

and to improve them to the beſt advantage to the 

public peace. On a motion of field-marſhal ge- 
neral Skippon, who exhorted the Commons to 

humble themſelves before God, and to do thoſe 

things which a zealous and conſcientious army, to 

whole ſervice they were fo greatly indebted, de- 
fired of them ?, a meſſage was ſent up to acquaint June 4. 
the Lords, = hat the members of the lower 
| houſe intended to keep the next day for private 

| humiliation and faſting. The Lords acquieſced 

with the opinion of the Commons; the mem- 

bers of both houſes were ordered to be 


ſent; and, to prevent any inſult which — - \ 

| enſue from the high ſpirits of the Independents 6 © = 

it was recommended to one of their commit = 

tees, fitting at Derby-Houſe, to take into im- Wh 
mediate conſideration the beſt ways and means | "my 

for the ordering and directing the forces within 15 1 

the city of London, lines of communication, with _ — 
Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, and Kent; to ſuppreſs 5 WW 

all rumults, mutinies, and diſorderly aſſemblies, 5 wo 
d the diſturbance of the parliament, and hin- 1 
| drance of their proceedings in the carrying on _ 
| the great buſineſs of the kingdom. At the tame _ x 
WW time the lord- mayor and the committee of the „ 1 
: city militia were ordered to take care to pre- ut, 1 
; vent all tumults and diſorderly coming-down 1 
: of the people to the two houſes of parliament *: = 
: To endeavor to reconcile to themſelves the public „ 
8 ! 198 
- ” The army, he told them, was a ca body, not 1 
do be provoked, which would be upon them before | A 
1s | they were aware. =_ 
e 4 A couple of regiments of train. bands were appoint- Fa 
„ © for a guard to the two houſes. 0 1 
8 X 4 8 opinion, = 


Ann. 1647. 


LY 


and vindicated the fact, aſſerting, That by that 
_ undertaking they manifeſted true love to the 


| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
opinion, and to take off that odium which their 


exactions and tyrannies had occaſioned, a ſecond ; 


felf-denying ordinance was paſſed by the Com- 
mons; viz. That no member ſhall receive any 


profit of any office, grant, or ſequeſtration from 
the parliament: That the benefit ſuch mem- 
bers have received ſhall be paid for the uſe of 


the commonwealth to the committee of accounts: 


That the lands and eſtates of all the members 


; fhall be liable to the law for the payment of their 
debts. — At the ſame time this ordinance paſled, 


a day was fixed to hear information againſt 
members, with a reſolution that no member here- 


after ſhould receive reparation for damages or 


loſſes ſuſtained by theſe troubles, till the public 
_ debts were ſatisfied. ; 


Wurrs e the parliament was ems endivonring 


to avoid the threatened ſtorm, by a ſeeming re- 
formation in conduct and government *, Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax (who had fo little hand in that ma- 
ſterly ſtroke of the army, that he would have 
proceeded againſt Joice, had he not been ſcreen- 
ed by the authority of the council of war) 
was plying them with letters to clear himſelf 


from the imputation of being concerned in the 
buſineſs of ſeizing the King's perſon. 0. Not fo 
was the conduct of his troops: they avowed 


parliament and their country, in endeavouring 
do cruſh the . of a ſecond war, by pre- 


The citizens had continually petitioned, though in 
vain, againſt the unjuſt privileges of the members of 


_ parliament in this particular. 


| houſe. Hollis's Memoirs, Pp. oy 


s The exciſe of fiſh and fleſh was . this time : 
taken off by the parliament, 


The ſeizing the King had * 1 on in 
a meeting of officers at lieutenant-general Cromwell's 


venting 


* 


eren 
they 


the kingdom. On their aſſembling at a general 
rendezvous, they entered into a folemn engage- 


ment, That they would not diſband nor divide, 
nor fuffer themſelves to be diſbanded nor divided, 


till they had received full ſatisfaction in relation 


to the grievances they had heretofore preſentedꝰ; 
and fuch ſecurity, that when they were diſbanded 


and in the condition of private men, or other the 


free-born people of England, to whom the con- a 
ſequence of their caſe, they ſaid, did equally ex- 
tend, ſhould not remain ſubject to the like oppreſ-— 
fion, injury, or abuſe as had been attempted and 
put upon them; and that themſelves, or others 
who had appeared to act in their behalf, ſhould 


not, after their diſbanding, be any way queſtion- 
ed, proſecuted, troubled, or prejudiced for any 


thing ſo acted, or for entering into a neceſſary 
proſecution of the preſent agreement. The army 
_ farther inſiſted, that a council of war, conſiſt- 


ing of thoſe general officers, with two com- 


miſſioned officers, and two ſoldiers, who had or 


ſhould concur with them in the premiſes, ſhould 


be the judges of the neceſſary ſecurity and ſa- 
tisfaction. ; ig „„ 
IMMEDIATELY after ſubſcribing this engage- 


ment, the army began their march, and advan- 


ced to St. Alban's, within twenty miles of the 


capital. From this place the general, with 
the reſt of the chief officers, ſent a letter to 
the city, in which they complained, That there 
were certain members of parliament who endea- 


» On the queſtion, whether to give any farther an- 
ſwer to the particulars in the ſummary of- the army? 


the Preſbyterians had carried the negative but by a 


ſingle vote. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XV. p. 413. | 
N | voured 


313 


venting che King from heading an army which, Ann. 164). 
a, was intended to be raiſed, and which, | 
if effected, would be to the utter undoing of 
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Ann. 164) voured to engage the kingdom in a new war; 


they diſclaimed the intending any alteration in 


the civil government, or to hinder the ſettling 
of Preſbyterianiſm , nor would they moleſt the 


citizens, if they appeared not to aſſiſt their e- 


nemies. Great were the diſtractions of the Lon- 


doners on the news of the army's motion: tlie 


guards were doubled about the two houſes of 
parliament“; the city militia were all called 


out, and ordered to guard that line which had 


been drawn out to ſecure the city againſt the 
royaliſts; a body of horſe was appointed to be 
levied; two regiments, under Pye and Greaves, 


who had deſerted: the army, were called in; 
and a large number of thoſe officers who had 


been caſhiered by the new model were taken 


into the ſervice of the parliament, a declarati- 


on was ſet forth to give information to the king- 
dom what this aſſembly had done in ſatisſacti- 
on to the ſoldiery; the ſubje& was prohibited, 
on pain of death, to gather together and aſ- 
ſemble in companies; and it was voted by both 
houſes, That the general be required to deliver 
up the King to ſuch perſons as the parliament 
ſhall appoint, to be placed at Richmond under 


ſuch guards and in ſuch manner as they ſhall 
think fit; to the intent that the propoſitions 


agreed upon by both kingdoms may be ſpeedi- 
ly, preſented to his' majeſty, for the ſettling a a 
ſafe and well-grounded peace * : That thoſe to 
whom the general is ed to deliver the 


En of the King, to be Placed at Richmond, 


„It was e that the halberts, half-pikes, and 


 __ ether arms ſhould be brought into the outer rooms, 
1 if, ſays Whitlock, they expected an Immediate 


ſtorm.“ 
* This queſtion. was carried by E majority of one 


hundred and torty-fix againſt one hundred and fifteen. 


ſhall 


CHARLES : 


| ſhall be the commiſſioners formerly e to Ann. 1647. 
receive the perſon of the King at hain: x 
or to any three of them: That the guards a 


pointed to receive the orders and directions of the 35 
commiſſioners, in attending and guarding the per- = 
ſon of the King, ſhall be colonel Roſſiter and his 
regiment. 
Six Thomas Fairſax, whoſe religious. princi-, "778 
ples were Preſbyterian, who really wiſhed well! 
| to the authority of the parliament, and who was Ell! 
rather driven on by the ſpirit of his ſoldiers than 1 
influenced by his own judgment and inclinations, 15 
had brought the army to wait the deciſions of the 1 


parliament at St. Alban's, and to promiſe, that, 
provided a month's pay was ſent to them, they 
would not advance nearer the capital without firſt 
acquainting the parliament's commiſſioners; but 

it was with difficulty he could keep the reſent- 
ment of the troops within bounds, on the dilato- 
Tineſs of this aſſembly to give them the ſatisfacti- 
on they had demanded, on the reports daily 
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brought down from London, of the military | 1 ö 
preparations making againſt them, and more —_ 
particularly in endeavouring to ſeparate and di- 18 
vide them, by diſp-:rſing through each regiment 1 
a vote of the houſe, That ſuch ſoldiers as ſhould 
forſake the army ſhould have the benefit of the _ 
former votes of both houſes, touching the full 3 
pay of the common ſoldiers. In anſwer to a 
meſſage the parliament had ſent by a new ſet . = 
of commiſſioners , to know what the deſires of * 
the army were, they ſent up a declaration, where. 
inſtead of quibbling on the terms of law, and _ 
{402 
2 Theſe were the earl of Notiingham, 3 „ 1 
neral Skippon, and Sir Henry Vane, junior; to theſe _ 
was afterwards added the lord Delawar; The com- Wl 
miſſioners were afterwards altered to the earl of Not- 80 
tingham and the lord Wharton. | h Wi 
the 


316 
Ann. 1647. the Salts and ne it hs PER g e they 
| aſſerted their cauſe on the rights of nature, the 


laws of equity, and that rule of reaſon which 
would teach a body of men to keep their arms in 


their hands till the purpoſes w were e anſwered 


for which 2822 took them up”. 


As 


$66 e were not, hoy the igang à mere 
mercenary army, hired to ſerve any arbitrary power 
of ſtate, but called forth and conjured, by the ſeveral 
declarations. of parliament, to the defence of our own | 
and the people” s juſt rights and liberties; and ſo we 
took up arms in judgment and conſcience to thoſe 


ends, and have ſo continued them ; and are reſolved, 


according to your firſt juſt defires in your declarati- 
ans, and ſuch principles as we have received from 
your frequent informations, and our own common 


ſenſe, concerning theſe our fundamental rights and 


liberties, to aſſert and vindicate the juſt power and 
rights of this kingdom in parliament for thoſe common 


ends premiſed againſt all arbitrary power, violence, and 


oppreſſion, and all particular parties and intereſt what- 
ſoever; the ſaid declaration till directing us to the e- 
quitable ſenſe of all laws and conſtitutions, as diſpen- 
ſing with the very letter of the ſame, and being ſupe- 
rior to it When the ſafety and preſervation of all is 
concerned; and aſſuring us, that all authority is funda- 
mentally ſeated in the office, and but miniſterially in 
the perſon, — The parliament hath declared it no re- 
ſiſtance of magiſtracy, to ſide with the juſt principles 


of law, nature, and nations, being that law upon 


which we have aſſiſted yon; and that the ſoldiery may 


lawfully hold the hands of that general who will turn 


His cannon againſt his army on purpoſe to deſtroy 


them, and the ſeamen the hands of that pilot who 


wilfully runs the ſhip upon thErock, as our brethren 
of Scotland argued; and ſuch were the proceedings 
of our anceſtors of famous memory, to the purchaſing 


of ſuch rights and liberties as they have enjoyed 
through the price of their blood; and we, both by 


that and the later blood of our 75 friends and fel- 


low-ſo|diers, with the hazard of our own, do now 


| lay 


). et 3: oo TRIS 


a 1/ BS: 11k 7 
Furs declaration, which in ſentiment and lan- An 6 47; 
: guage NRC NE Ying of the kind ene 


by 


lay 9 unto. l is that 8 1 the glory | 
of God, wanting in theſe caſes to ſet a; price upon all 
ſuch proceedings of righteouſneſs and jultice, it being 
one witneſs of God in the world to carry on Aa teſti- 
mony againſt the injuſtice and unrighteouſneſs of men, 
and againſt the miſcarriages of government when cor- 
rupted | or declining from their Feines and original 
glory.“ 
1 . demands of the army expreſſed i in this declara- 
tion were, That the houſes ſhould be ſpeedily purged 
of ſuch as for their delinquency, their abuſe 7p truſt, 
and corruptions, ought not to ſit there; that thoſe per- 


| Tons who had abuſed the parliament and army, and en- 
dangered the kingdoms, ſhould ſpeedily be diſabled 7M 
from doing farther miſchief ; that ſome time ſhould be nl 
ſet for the continuance of, this and future parliaments, 1 
and new elections made fucceſſively, according to the 1 
bill for triennial ones; that proviſion ſhould be made, 1 
that future parliaments might not be adjournable or TT 1 
diſfolvable at the King's pleaſure, but continue the ſet HY 
time; that in the preſent diſtribution of elections, 1 
members were very unequal, and the multitude of bur- 1 
geſſes for decayed or inconſiderable towns, whoſe in- 11 
tereſt in the kingdom did in many not exceed, and in 1 
others not equal ordinary villages, did give too much 9 
and too evident opportunity for men of power to frame 1 
parties in parliament, to ſerve particular intereſts ; it N _ 
was deſired, that ſome proviſion ſhould be made for — 
ſuch diſtribution of future ele&ions as might render _ 
the houſe of Commons a more equal repreſentative of DE... 1 
the peofte; that the right of the people to repreſent 
to the parliament their grievances by petition ſhould be —_— 
vindicated ; that the large powers given to committees | Wo 
of deputy-licutenants during the war, as did appear not nh 
neceſſary to be continued, ſhould be taken away, and 20 1 


ſuch as were neceſſary ſhould be put into a regulated 
way, and left to as little arbitrarineſs as the nature and ' 
neceſſity of the office would bear; that the parliament lt 
would ſatisſy the kingdom in point of account, and o- 
ther things * the commonwealth might be 1705 
ceived 


. 1647. 


His TORYT OF ENGLAND. 


by the parliament, was drawn up by commiſſary- 
general Ireton *, a man of genius and erudition, 


a firm republican in principle, of extenſive know- 
ledge and ſound judgment in matters of policy 
and government, and who, excelling in ſhrewd- 


neſs and underſtanding every individual of his 


party, was the concealed but ſole director of all 
the motions of the army. The army ſtyled their 
delaration a repreſentation concerning the juſt and 


fundamental rights and liberties of themſelves and 
the kingdom, and accompanied it with a charge 
againſt eleven members of the houſe of Com- 
mons, the leaders of the Preſbyterian party, 
whom they accuſed of being incendiaries between 


the parliament and the army, the promoters of all 
the proceedings againſt this body, and the contri- 


ceived to have been wronged ; that the public juſtice 
having been ſatisfied by ſome few examples of the 


worſt of the excepted perſons, ſome courſe ſhould be 
taken, by a general act of oblivion or otherwiſe, where- 
by the ſeeds of future war might be deſtroyed. 


The proviſion propoſed by this declaration was, That | 


| thoſe counties which included inconfiderable towns, 


' ſhould be reſtrained in their election of members to the 
proportion of rates they bore to the common burthen 


and charge of the kingdom. 


As the powers of the ſeveral committees appointed | 
by the parliament were great, they were conſequently. 


abuſed. Under color of malignancy, the individuls 

| who compoſed theſe courts exerciſed vengeance againſt 
their private enemies; to the guilty ſold their protec- 

tion; and, on the peri] of undeſerved cenſurg, exacted 

money from the innocent. N = 

2 Treton drew up all the papers publiſhed by the 

army. 8 


d Denzil Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William 
Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, 
Sir John Maynard, major-general Maſſey, Glynn the 
recorder, colonel Walter Long, colonel Edward Har- 


ley, and Anthony Nichols, Eiq; 


vers 


tatio 
exce 
ſpiſe. 


ie | 


bert! 
at th 
_ depu 
to 8 


force 
and 
diſc! 


they 
diſoc 


„ 


vers of plots to involve the kingdom in a new Ann. 164). 


Tux reſolution and ſagacity which had marked 


the conduct of the army, with their ſenſible and 


ſpirited declarations in favor of the freedom of 
the commonwealth, had gained them ſuch repu- 


tation, that whilſt the power of the parliament, 
except by the faction ©, was either hated or de- 
- ſpiſed, they received addreſſes from all parts of 
% kingdom, as the only guardians of public li- 
berty . The city of London was ſo much frighted 


at their courage and popularity, that they ſent a 
deputation of aldermen and common-council-men 


to St. Alban's, diſclaiming any intention to raiſe 
forces, or to oppoſe the proceedings of the army, 


and petitioned the Commons to give way to the 


diſcharging all the forces levied in conſequence of 
their votes. The Commons, notwithſtanding this 


diſcouragement, yet retained ſpirit enough to de- 


ny the requeſt *. By the perſuaſion of their lea- 


© The Preſb yterians. 


© In theſe addreſſes the petitioners deſire, that the 
army may not be diſbanded till all grievances are re- 


dreſſed; complain that their petitions to the parliament 
were not now, as in former times, either received or 
E anſwered, and in particular their petitions againſt tythes, 
Ke. The Preſbyterian clergy, though they had in- 
veighed againſt the avarice of the epiſcopalians, of 
their performing their duty for gain inſtead of godli- 


neſs, &c. were for ſecuring to themſelves the ſpoils of 


the adverſary; and preferred many petitions to the 
parliament for the ſettlement of tythes, &c. Theſe 
pretenſions were much diſliked by the Jaity, who 
_ hoped, when the old eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment was 
aboliſhed, to be caſed of part of the taxes they had 
paid to the church. The Independent clergy, of whom 


the army were the patrons, diſclaimed all pretenſions 


to a ſettled revenue, 5 . 8 
It was carried by a majority of ſeventy-ſix againſt 


1 ſeventy-t wo, that the queſtion concerning diſcharging 


+ fer 


_ hould not be put. 
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ders, they ſent a conciliatory meſſage to the King, 
and though they ſo far condeſcended as to fend a 


civil letter to Fairſax, in which they ſignified they 


had deſiſted from all farther levies, or from or- 


dering up the troops from the diſtant counties, 
yet they refuſed to proceed on the charge againſt 


the eleven members, unleſs particulars were ſent 


© up by the accuſers. The army, with the charge 


_ . againſt theſe offenders, had demanded, that, by 


an immediate ſuſpenſion from fitting in the houſe, 


they ſhould be diſabled from hindering, by their 
aſſembly. The Commons inſiſted that they 


power and influence, the juſt proceedings of that 
could 


not, conſiſtently with the privilege of parliament 


and the laws of equity, proceed thus far againſt 


them on a general charge; but the army, to the 


great triumph of the royaliſts, pleaded the prece- 
dent the parliament had themſelves made in ſeve- 
ral caſes*; particularly thoſe of the earl of Straf- 


ford, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lord- 
W 


In this remonſtrance the army hinted, that the ex- 


punging the declaration theſe leaders had adviſed, was 


more the effect of fear than any good intention the 


houſe, under its preſent influence, had to the army; 


and upbraided them with having paſſed a declaration, 
which they afterwards found neceſſary to expunge 
without any alteration in its pretended ground. They 


prefer to the conſideration of the houſe the ſuffering a 


diſſent on any important queſtion; and profeſs, that 


though they thought no privilege ought to protect evil 
men in doing wrong to particulars, or miſchief to the 


public, yet their regard to the privileges of the parlia- 
ment had hindered them ſrom ſending up a particular 


_ charge againſt the eleven members, till they were ſul- 


ended from fitting in the houſe, =. 
8s With their compliance in this point, they farther 


inſiſted, that the declaration inviting men to defert the 


army, with a promiſe of their arrears if they did ſo, 
TM ſhould 
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As the city, by the tameneſs of their conduct, Ann. 164). 
had ſhewn they were not to be depended on in 
oppoſition to a victorious army, and as the troops 


commanded by Preſbyterian officers lay in the 


CARIES TL 


north and weſt Ju of the kingdom, the moſt 
judicious men of the party urged the expediency 
of gaining time by compliance. The parliament 


| gave way to the preſent neceſſity: the king's 
| journey to Richmond was no longer inſiſted on; 
new commiſſioners, with additional powers, were 


ſhould be recalled and ſuppreſſed; that the army ſnould | 


be immediately paid up equally to thoſe who had de- 
ſerted it ; that his majeſty's coming to Richmond ſhould 


be ſuſpended until things were better ſettled and com- 
poſed, and, in the mean time, no place ſhould be ap- 
pointed for his majeſty's reſidence, that might be any 

nearer to London than the parliament would allow the 


quarters of the army to be ; that thoſe who have de- 
ſerted the army ſhould be inſtantly diſcharged and diſ- 
perſed, and receive no more of their arrears till the 
army was firſt ſatisfied 3 that both parliament and city 


ſhould be ſpeedily and effeQually freed from thoſe mul- 15 


titudes of reformadoes and other ſoldiers which flocked 


together about London, and a ſpeedy diſpatch and 
diſcharging of them from the city; that all ſuch liſt- 


ings or railings of new forces, or drawing together of 
any, as was before-mentioned, and all preparations to- 


f | wards a new war, may be effectually declared againſt 


and ſuppreſſed, as alſo all innovations or endeavors 


do draw in foreign forces; that the preſent perplexed 
affairs of the kingdom, and thoſe concerning the army, 


as alſo all the things deſired in the late repreſentation 


I of the army in behalf of the kingdom, ſhould be put 
into ſome ſpeedy way of ſettlement and compoſure. 


The army in this uſed the following threat, that they 


3 ſhould be enforced by the parliament's affected delays 


to take extraordinary courſes to put things to a ſpeedy 


& iſſue, unleſs they received aſſurance and ſecurity on the 
& ſpecified articles; and obſerved, that parliamentary 
& privileges, as well as royal prerogatives, may be abuſed 
by being turned againſt the people; and that, in this 
& caſe, it was as laudable to oppoſe the one as the —_ 
| ent 
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Ann. 1647 ent down to the army, both by the city and par- ſent 
liament; orders were given for diſcharging all the 
levies which had been made in the city by the au- tp 

| thority of the houſe of Commons, or the com- the 
mittees of militia ; the deſerters who had come Were 
in on the invitation and at the earneſt requeſt of abſc: 

the parliament were diſcharged ; the troops under tubf: 
- Fairfax, now voted the parliament's army, were * 
to be paid * equally with thoſe who had left ther 
the ſervice *; the King was to reſide no nearer to my 
the capital dan were the quarters of the army; ral tc 
the reformadoes were to remove ; and in compli- parlic 
- ance to a freſh propoſition, all the land forces to th 
: within the kingdom of England, dominion of Fleet 
> Wales, iſles of Guernſey an Jerſey, were to be Lam! 
under the immediate command of Sir Thomas appol 
Fairfax, and no officer or private ſoldier was to ment' 
leave the army, without licence from the general But w 
They revoked the orders they had made for draw the Pa 
ing in forces from the adjacent counties, for the with t 
bringing in liſts of the names and qualities of ſuch put tt 
gentlemen and reformado officers as ſhould be Mence 
willing to engage in their ſervice : they voted the infiſtir 
railing ſixty. thouſand pounds a month, for main- liamen 
tenance of the _y and the ſervice of Ireland; 3 a0 h 
| 4 Pr 

a» Notwithllandiag the ill continued heavy aſſeſſ. tion in 
"ds, and the large ſums which accrued from the for- over thi 

| feited eſtates and the compoſition for delinquency, the Wi of the 
Preſbyterians, to whom all the places of truſt had been rying o 
in general committed, were fuch bad managers of the was a F 
public treaſure, that the parliament was neceſſitated s Scotlan, 
borrow another hundred thouſand pounds from the c- in co 
ty, to be enabled to advance to the army the month datt; : 
pay which had been promiſed them. The city were Y parliam 
ſo backward and refractory on the deſired payment o! gainſt t 
this loan, that the army were obliged to threaten them, By! be | 
[that they would levy it by diſtreſs for the arrears ef © conſta 
payment on former loans and alleſſments. 5 the mili 
. . p. 789. * an or 


— 


ben 
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ſent 3 down conſiderable ſums. of money for Ang. 25 
their preſent ſatisfaction; and, in ſome meaſure 
to pacify them on the abject of the ſuſpenſion, 
the eleven members were perſuaded to aſk, and 
were readily granted the leave of the houle, for 
abſenting themſelves till the preſent Jealouſies were 
| ſubſided. 8 

TaksE conciliatory meaſures had their effect 1 
the reſentment of the army was to all appearance 
mitigated; and they were induced by their gene- 
ral to comply with the earneſt defire, both of the 
parliament and the city, to remove their quarters 
to the diſtance of Reading. Cromwell, Ireton, 


| Fleetwood, Harriſon, Sir Hardreſs Waller, Rich, | 
Lambert, Hammond, and Rainſborough, were 1 
4 appointed by the army to treat with the parlia- | 
„nent's commuthoners on terms of accommodation. i 
WF But whilſt the former complained, that though i 
he parliament ſeemed by their votes to com . 9 
1 3 with the deſires of the army, yet they delaye 1 
„put theſe votes in execution ; and that the 8 vl 
- mencement of the treaty was prolonged by their | . 
- inſiſting, as a neceſſary preliminary, That the par- 1 
= lament ſhould perform ſome of thoſe things Wah. -- _ 
dhey had in appearance granted; rumors continu- 
ay prevailed in the camp, that the adverſe fac. 1 
„ton in London were making great preparations to 1 1 
. We overthrow all which had been yielded to in favor BE } 1 
„e ok the army; that the liſting of ſoldiers was car- a 
ning on in a clandeſtine manner; and that there _— 
he was a great talk of ſuccors being expected from = 
10 WF Scotland. The following ſet of demands were, ik 
ci- WW in conſequence of theſe ade . N 
pl 8 parliament : That a declaration be publiſhed a- 1 | 
e gainſt the bringing in foreign forces; that the ar- „ 
m, my be paid up equal to its deſerters, and put into 3 1 


a conſtant courſe of pay; that the committee of 

tb; the militia of London, which had been changed 
by an ordinance of the fourth of * laſt, ſnould 

ſent IJ S 2 be - 
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Ann. 1647. be reſtored; and the militia of the city ſpeedily 


„ 


returned into thoſe hands who had formerly given 
large teſtimonies of their fidelity to the parliament 
and the kingdom. On the receipt of this petiti- 
on, the parliament declared, That whoſoever 


ſhould bring in foreign forces, without the conſent 
of both houſes, ſhould be deemed traitors ; and, 


to convince the army that they intended no other 
than pacific meaſures, the government of the mi- 
litia of London was immediately reftored to the 
| Independents, from whom it had been taken by 


the fore-mentioned ordinance, _ * 
By this unlimited acquieſcence ®, the Preſbyte- 


.rians hoped to prevent a rupture with the army, 
and to wait a more favorable opportunity for re- 
covering their power and influence: but this, the 
only probable chance they had of preſerving any 
ſhare of former authority, (for the forces under 
Point in the North had impriſoned their general, 
and had entered into an aſſociation with Sir Tho- 


mas Fairfax's army, and many ſoldiers who had 


engaged to go to Ireland now offered their ſervice 
to this general), they were totally deprived of by 
the turbulent impatience of ſome individuals of 


the party. The eleven -accuſed members, who, 
inſtead of retiring beyond ſea, according to thei 


_ propoſition to the Commons, till the preſent jea- 
. were ſubſided, lay lurking in the city to 
Match a favorable opportunity to reinſtate them- 


i Pennington, the late lord-mayor, was one of thi 
NUR,” Tn „„ 1 0 
* The treaty between the parliament and the arm) 


was, after theſe reſolutions had paſſed, carried on with 
great alacrity. The army were very forward in finiſt: 


ing their propoſals for ſettling the public peace, a 
came to a reſolution with the parliament's commiſſc 
ners, for the ſpeedily ſending eight thouſand foot an 
two thouſand horſe into Ireland. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XVI. 
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1 the condeſcenſions of this aſſembly to the ar- 1 


8 5 demands of the army, and deſired a good cor- 


laſt, and that by a perſonal treaty with his two 


to the parliament, wherein they complain, That 


behavior of theſe petitioners was decent, and the ſtyle 
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ſelves i in their office: They did not fail to work Ann, 1647, 
on the exaſperated ſpirits of their brethren, who 

could not forbear to accule the parliament of baſe- 
neſs of conduct, nor fee without the utmoſt re- 


A petition, which contradicted fome of 


reſpondence with Scotland might be maintained, 
was preſented to the parhament by the common 
council of London, who were all of the Prefby- 
terian ſect, An engagement, by which the con- 
federates bound themſelves to endeavor that the 
King ſhould come to London with honor, ſafety, 
and es, and that without the nearer approach 
of the army, there to confirm ſuch things as he 
had granted in his meſſage of the twelfth of May 


houſes, and the commiſſioners for the kingdom of _ 
Scotland, the points which were yet in difference i 
might be ſettled, and a firm peace eſtabliſhed, 4 


was entered into by the party in general. In vain 1 
did the parliament publiſh a prohibition to ſign 
it: the commotions every hour encreaſed, frequent 
aſſemblies were held, ſoldiers publicly liſted, and 
petitions poured into the parliament for the eſta- 
bliſhment of Preſbytery, and againſt ſectaries; 
and into the common-council!, that the militia 
might be continued as {ſettled by ordinance of 
the ſourth of May. The reſult of theſe petitions | 
was repreſented in another of the common-council 


the houſes had ſhewn them an unuſual neglect, in 


not taking the ſenſe of the city before they —_ - +208 WW 
mined on the ſubject of 1 its s militia. „„ 1 


85 There were ſeveral netitions of a contrary nature 
carried up about this time by the Independents. The 


of their petitions modeſt, "on 


> —_—_ 


bas 
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Ann.1647, Tur caution of the parliament not ſuffering the 

Tumults. them to comply with the requeſt of their party, l me 

On the petitioners grew tumultuouſly importunate; . to 

and, on the twenty-ſixth of July, a rabble of ap- vir 

pPrentices and others went in crowds to Weſtmin- ane 

fer, with a petition, which they preſented to the de 

Commons, That the ordinance of the twenty- the 

, third of July, for change of the militia of Lon- the 

don, ſhould be immediately repealed ; that the the 

city ſhould be vindicated againſt a late pretended pet 

declaration, that thoſe are traitors who ſhall act {ec 

to get ſubſcriptions, and that it ſhall be revoked, to 

and that both houſes ſhould preſently make an or- "0 

der for the calling in abſent members, eſpecially wh 

the eleven late accuſed members. The receipt of . crc 

theſe demands threw the houtfe into a ſerious and the 

anxious debate; which taking up more time than wh 

the impatience of the petitioners could bear, they reſ 

grew outrageous, threw ſtones in at the windows, of 

and almoſt knocked down the door of the houſe ”. 1 

Both Lords and Commons, finding reſiſtance would me 

be vain, voted, That the ordinance of the twen- pri 

ty-third of July, for ſettling the militia of Lon- nf 

BM don, and the declaration of the twenty-fourth, we 

| 8 to the fame intent, ſhould be null and void. The of 

= Commons adjourned” till the next day; but the wi 

| | ſpeaker and the greater part of the members were cet 

„ e conſtrained by the mob to reſume their places, and thi 

1 to vote that the King ſhould come to London. o 

4 | 5 LES an 

mn Whitlock ſays, That apprentices and others of the 

common ſort came into the houſe of Commons with | 

their hats on, kept the door open, and called out 2: $a 

they ſtood, © Vote, vote,“ ſtanding in this manner till for 

| the votes had paſſed for repealing the ordinance for lor 

| changing the militia, and the declaration of both na 

houſes of the twenty-fourth. This petition was ſty led, 2 

The humble Deſires of the Citizens, Commanders, He 

1 & e. os wy viſ 
| 5 eh 
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Wuer the intelligence of this tumult reached Ann. 1647. 
che camp, the army were immediately put into The army 
motion, and advanced with ſpeed to che capital, march o 
to chaſtiſe (as they ſaid) the ſeditic-is rabble, to London. 
vindicate the inyaded privileges of parliament, | 
and to reſtore that aſſembly to its juſt freedom of 
debate and council. On Hounſlow-Heath, where The two 


they were drawn up to the number of twenty ſpeakers and 


' thouſand ſtrong, they were met hy the ſpeakers of pang 7 
the two houſes in their formalities, with nineteen Pos f 22! 
_ peers © and one hundred Commoners®, who having draw from 
ſecretly retired from the diſtracted city, applied the parlia- 
to the army for defence and protection againſt the ment, and 
violence of the multitude. This favorable event, demand the 


which gave a legal coloring to their proceedings, protection of 


' crowned the ſucceſſes of the army. They rent the army. 
the air with the ſhouts and acclamations with _ 
which they received the petitioners, and the farmg _ 
reſpect was paid them as due to the full parliament 
7 og ol Ed 0 
On the thirtieth of July, when the two houſes 
met after a ſhort adjournment, to their great ſur- 
prize they miſſed both their ſpeakers : they Were 
inſtantly enquired after; and when theſe aſſemblies 
were informed, that they had been ſeen going out 
of town in the road to the camp, accompanied 
with ſeveral of the Peers and Commons, they pro- 
ceeded to vote the lord Grey for che ſpeaker of 
the upper houſe, and Mr. Henry Pelham for the 
lower houſe. The eleven accuſed members, by 
a vote of the houſe, reſumed their feats among 


'® The earls of Northumberland, Kent, Rutland, 
Sarum, Warwick, Denbigh, Mulgrave, and Stam- 
ford; the viſcounts Hereford and Say and Seal; the 
lords Delawar, Dacres, North, Gray, Roberts, May- 
nard, Howard, Herbert, and Bruce. 3 6 
2 At the rendezvous of the army on Hounſlow. 
Heath, the prince elector palatine paid the general z 
viſit. | | | TP : 

. the 


houſes with- 
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Ann. 1647. the Commons; and as, by the fore-mentioned de nes 
ſertion, both houſes were pretty well thinned of wa 
the Independent party, they reſolved, with little ſep 
contradiction, that the king ſhould come to his ral 
parliament with honor, freedom, and ſafety ; his 
that the order of the twentieth, for putting all the par 
land- forces in the pay of the parliament under the h 
command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, did not extend ger 

to give him any power over the train-bands or reſc 
garriſons; that the committee of ſafety * ſhould we 4 

grant commiſſions to all ſuch commanders of lou 

e Forſe, foot, and dragoons, as they ſhould think def 
itt for the ſervice and ſafety of the King, king- ger 
dom, parhament, and city; that the comman- hac 
dees of the city-militia ſhould be enabled to pu- reſt 

niſn ſuch as did not repair to their colors; and par 

that the maſters, wardens, and aſſiſtants of the kin 
Trinity houſe ſhould arm all the mariners and ſea- Th 

men they could get. The committee made me 
choice of major-general Maſſey to command in ed 

chief; and paſſed an order, that all reformadoes fort 

and other officers ſnould the next day make their the 
appearance in St. Ja;nes's field, there to be liſted, tha 

and che forces already liſted to be formed into forr 
regiments. 1 5 fror 
Wulst the Preſbyterians were enjoying a and 
ſhort-lived triumph in the capital, the army drew mo 

e 5 . ma 

A vote afterwards paſſed, that the place the King Hu 

be deſired to come to ſhould be London; and his chil- ſtar 

\, dren, in the abſence of the earl of Northumberland, 
were removed into the city, and committed to the care 

15 of the lord- mayor and ſheriffs. i F 
⁊ This committee of ſafety was appointed on the 6 
5 occaſion, and compoſed of the eleven impeached mem- the 
bers, and others as zealouſly affected to the cauſe. 9 1 

Sir William Waller, and Pointz, who had now got me 

out of his impriſonment, were employed as command- the 

ing officers of theſe new levies. Remonſtrance of the wor 

Army. Og and 


| nearer 
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' nearer and nearer; and the inhabitants of South- Ann. 1647. 


wark (who, having petitioned to be put under a 


. ſeparate command, had been aſſaulted, and ſeve-'. 


ral of them wounded and killed by Mailey ” and 


his company) opened their gates to a detached 
party of the army, under major Rainſborough. ; 
he citizens, who, on the receipt of any intelli- 


gence that the army halted, had made the ſtreets 


reſound with the cry of“ One and all, one and 


all,“ and on a contrary intelligence had cried as 
loud, Treat, treat, were quite ſubdued by this 


5 bon. The eee ee wrote to the 


general, that underſtanding by a declaration he 
had publiſhed, that the army's intent was only to 
reſtore the ſeceding members to their places in 
. the city was ready to concur with 


him in that deſign. The general returned anſwer, 
That they ſhould yield to deſert the impeached 
members, call in their declaration newly publiſh- 


ed, relinquiſh their militia, deliver up all their 


forts and line of communication, together with 
the Tower of London, and all its magazines; 
that they ſhould diſband their forces, turn the re- 


formadoes out of the line, withdraw their guards 
from the parliament, receive ſuch guards of horſe 


and foot within the line as he ſhould appoint, de- 


moliſh their works, and ſuffer the whole army to 
march without interruption through the City. 


Humiliating as were theſe demands, they were in- 


_ ſubmitted to, and punctually performed! 
ö | and 


r . who at the "EI time . up a peti- 


tion that means might be uſed for a compoſure, ſhared 


the ſame fate. 


'This was a declaration they had ſer forth againſt 
«i army, in which they had charged them with being 


the authors of the preſent confuſions. 
The city magiſtrates ſent a committee of aldermen 
and council to congratulate the general on his arrival 


in 
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. * 1647. and to the honor of the army, though they march- 


ed in triumph through the city, they preſerved 
both order and decency, and carried the appea- 

- rance of humility inſtead of inſult *. 5 

The el. Tux two ſpeakers, with the reſt of the ſeceding 
ing members members, were in great pomp conducted by the 
ay their army to Weſtminſter, and reſumed their ſeats in 
he 1 both houſes; who now proceeded to reſolutions 
. ſatisfactory to the army. Every meaſure they 
ment tepea 12d taken was ratified in form: Sir Thomas Fair- 
oeh“ fax was appointed conſtable of the Tower, with 


their pro- 
ceedings a- à power to name his deputy; was declared gene- 


gainſt the 
army. officers he thought proper; to annihilate the Lon- 
| don militia; and to appoint what guards he 
pleated to the parhament. He was invited by this 
aflembly to come and receive the thanks of both 
houſes; a committee of parliament was enjoined 
to enquire for and find out the perſons concerned 
in the late tumults; the promoters, framers, or 
contrivers of the engagement and aſſociation de- 
cClared againſt by the two houſes on the twenty: 
8 fourth of ] Wy lat ; and hat ef ſhould examine 


in Lenden they gave orders to prepare! far kim a pre- 
ſent of a baſon and an ewer of gold, to the value of 
above one thouſand pounds ; ; and invited him and his 
_ officers to a ſplendid entertainment at the Guildhall. 
Theſe forced compliments were refufed with the di- 
dain they de ſerved; the general returning to them a 
ſhort reply, that the ſettlement of the nation demand- 
ed his whole time and attention. 8 
u Clarendon ſays, That whilſt the army had lain 
quartered at Brentford, Hounſlow, Twickenham, and 
the adjacent villages about London, they had neither 
reſtrained proviſions from being carried into the town, 
nor done the leaſt action which might diſoblige or diſ- 
_ pleaſe the city; for the army was under fo excellent a 
diſcipline, that nobody could complain they had ſuſ- 
tained any damage or eee et in word ot 


decd. 
: _ 


raliſſimo, with a power to place or diſplace what 


b 331 
who had raifed or acted, or endeavored to raiſe Ann. 1647; 
any force in maintenance of the ſaid engagement 

and aſſociation. All reformado officers and ſol- 

Aiers were ordered to depart, and not to come 

within twenty miles of London. An order was 

paſſed, That the twelfth of Auguſt ſhould be a 

. day of thankſgiving to God, for reſtoring the 
members of both houſes to their juſt privileges 
without the effuſion of blood ; and that a gratuity 

of a month's pay ſhould be given to the non- 

- commiſſioned officers and ſoldiers for this great 

| ferviee”, — The Lords, more forward than the 
Commons in the court now paid to the army, 


proviſo that no perſon ſhould be impeached or 
puniſhed for his or their n unleſs they 5288 


propoſed, That the two houſes ſhould: paſs their 1 
approbation on a long declaration which had been 4488 
5 forth by the army and the ſeceding Lords and Wb 
Commons; that all the acts done from the went. 
fixth of July to the ſixth of Auguſt ſhould be an- BR 
nulled; that it ſhould be declared, That the par- Bo | 
liament was under force from the twenty-ſixth of {.. "88 
July to the ſixth of Auguſt; and that the mem- £5 1 
bers who aſſembled at Weſtminſter in the abſence. _ 
of the ſpeaker, ſhould be expelled the parliament, Wl 
and puniſhed as traitors. The Commons did not lf 4 1 
immediately aſſent to theſe propoſitions*, and a Fa ! 
conference enfued : but the next day; on the 11 
ſpeaker's producing a kind of threatening letter [108 

from Fairfax, in the nature of a remonſtrance, an "i ( 
ordinance was paſſed to ſuch a ſenſe, but with a ny 
| 80000 


» Ads of indemnity were pelle, and thanks given 
to the inhabitants of the borough of Southwark and 
the forces in Hertfordſhire and Kent, for joining with 
Sir Thomas Fairfax's army in preſervation of the peace 
of the parliament, city, and kingdom. Rufbworth, 0 
vol. VII. p. 772. 

*The Preſbyterians carried the votes for not agree- 

5 2 but by four or five voices, 
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Ann. 1647. been found guilty of contriving, acting, or abet- 
| ting the force which had been put on the two 
houſes, or did afterwards act upon their bro 

votes, or were guilty of entering into or promo- 

ting the late engagement for bringing the King to 

the city; upon the terms and conditions expreſſed 

in his majeſty's letter of the twelfth of May laſt. 

On the report of the committee appointed to take 

under confideration the violence offered to the 

| houſe on the twenty-ſixth of July, Sir John Glynn! 

and Sir John Maynard, for being active in the late 

diſorders, for promoting a new war and encourag- 

ing the riotous petitioners, were diſcharged from 

being members of parliament. Sir ] Re May 

nard was committed to the Tower, 2 impeach- 

ed of high treaſon. Sir John Gayre (the lorl- 

mayor), Thomas Cullam (alderman), and one of 

the ſheriffs of London, with three other aldermen, 

viz. James Bunce, John Langham, and Thomas 

Adams, were committed to the Tower of London 

on accuſation of high-treaſon *; and impeach- 

ments, for levying war againſt the King, parlia- 

ment, and kingdom, were alſo voted and carried 

up againſt the earls of Suffolk, Middieſex, and 

Lincoln, with the lords Willoughby of Parham, 

Hunſdon, e and Berkley *, Eo 

; ENT HE 

F The reſt of the impeached members, on their ex- 

pulſion from the houſe, had abſconded. They were 

all afterwards impeached of high treaſon, except Sir 

Lewis Dives, who was only accuſed of high crimes 

and miſdemeanors. _ 

All the principal actors in the late tumult bad the 

ſame fate. A declaration was drawn up to exempt 

thoſe who had not been active, with a proviſo, That 

no members of the houſe, reduced officers, or delin- 


quents (cavaliers) ſhould receive any benefit by the de- 
claration, if any were found guilty of the tumult, 
 Ruſhrworth, vol. VII. p. 828, 
Theſe peers, on the Commons not proſecuting 
their impeachment with any particular charge, — 
oon 
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Tux ſituation of the King during this conteſt Ann. 1647. 
Je een the civil and the military powers, had 
been very flattering to his hopes: from the firſt 
ſeizure of his perſon by the army he had been 
treated with great civility and reſpect; he was in- 
dulged with the company of his children, friends, 
and attendants; and allowed the celebration of 
divine ſervice after the manner of the church of ? 
England. The army, in all their addrefles to The army 
the parliament, had recommended moderation in cajole the 
their dealings to the cavalier faction; and, when King. 
the liberties and privileges of the lubject were 
firmly eſtabliſned, a due regard to the King's pre- 
— The conſequence of this conduct, he- Ludlow's 


Berkley 8 


vented the dreaded tie between the Scotch ; 
Memoirs. 


and Engliſh Preſbyterians with the royaliſts, whom 
theſe favorable appearances had ſo elevated, that 
Sir John Berkley, with Mr. John Aſhburnham, 
was diſpatched from the queen to 2 a firm 
union between the King and the army." ; that is, 


PRE after vale commitment releaſed. They were 
again impeached by the Commons, but permitted by 
the upper houſe to give ſecurity for their appearance. 
The upper houſe, on the diſcharge of theſe lords from 
their confinement, paſſed a declaration, That no peer 

thould hereafter be under reſtraint upon a general 
n 

—* "The emit had denied the King's A 
requeſts for the liberty of theſe indulgences. 
© Clarendon gives it as his opinion, and not without 
good grounds (the characters of the men, and their 
averſion to the commanders of the new-modelled army 
conſidered), That it was the ſtrong belief which pre- 
vailed, that the army would reſtore the King, which 
induced Mancheſter, Lenthall, and the other members 
who were in the Preſbyterian intereſt, to deſert the 
parliament, that thus they might entitle themſelves to 
a ſhare of the royal favor, by a timely union with the 

inſfromenis of the King' 8 reſtoration. 


5 | 80 


ther ſincere or artificial, was fortunate: it pre Memoirs. 
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Ann, . to engage this body to become ſubſervient to the 

tyranny it had ſubdued. Theſe agents, on their 
© arrival, found both the general officers and agita- 
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tors to appearance very well diſpoſed to an agree- 


- ment with. the King, on terms of ſafety to the 


commonwealth ; propoſals were actually drawn 


up by commiſſary-general Ireton, to be propoun- 
_ ded to the parliament, in which the intereſts of 
the Preſbyterian, Independent, and even the royal 
8 party, were in ſome meaſure comprized *, 


THis favorable return of unexpected ne 


was again loſt to the King, by that duplicity of 
conduct from which he never varied, and thoſe 
 -deep-laid ſchemes of which he was himſelf the 


only dupe. The Scotch commiſſioners (who had 
ſent up ſeveral remonſtrances in the name of their 


countrymen to the parliament, for a ſpeedy agree- 
ment with the King, on the grounds of the na- 
tional league and covenant, in which they had 
expreſſed great fears for the ſafety of the King's 
perſon, and uſed many ſevere expreſſions againſt _ 
the army) were permitted among others to pay 


their reſpects to the royal priſoner. In theſe inter- 


views there were ſome advances made for a junc- 


tion between the Scotch Preſbyterians and the En- 
gliſh cavaliers; and the grounds of a treaty were 
actually commenced for another Scorch invaſion. 


4 Sir John Berkley tells us, That he was not only 
permitted to view theſe propoſals, but even to alter two 
of the articles in the moſt material points; and that 
when he would have altered a third, the matter of 
which was the excluding only ſeven perſons, who were 


not named, from pardon, and not admitting the cava- 


lier faction to fit in the next parliament, he was only 
gently rebuked by Ireton, who anſwered, There mult 


be preſerved ſome difference between the ſtate of the 
conqueror and the conquered, and that he ſhould be 


afraid of a parliament wherein the King” s party ſhould 


have a major voice. 


The 


- iy" „ 


n as ff 
The parliament of England had, during their Ann. 1647. 
conteſt with the army, ſent a very civil meſſage = 
to the King; wherein they had preſſed him fo far . 
to countenance their cauſe as to acknowledge him- - _—_ 
ſelf under a difagreeable reſtraint with the army. 
Thus courted from every quarter, Charles, in his 
captive ſtate, regarded himſelf as the umpire of 
all differences; and, endeavoring to keep on 
terms with all, he intended to ſtrike in with thoſe 
who would facrifice the moſt to the intereſt of 
his prerogatives.—To the army he declared a wil- 
lingneſs both to abide with them, and a ſatisſac- 
tion that he was delivered from the reſtraints the 
parhament had lain on him: To the parliament 
he ſent word, That he had been carried from 
Holdenby againſt his will, and they were not to 
give any credit to what he ſhould write whilſt un- = 
der confinement : And to the Scotch commiſſion- —_— 
ers he promiſed almoſt every thing they could aſk, _ 


- 
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6 "p00 they would commence a new war in his = 
wh 


For of ſuch airy projects, and elevated with” 
_ weak-grounded hopes, the King, when the pro- 
poſals were ſent to him by the army, and his con- 
currence, ſays Berkley, moſt humbly and even 
earneſtly deſired, talked to the committee who 
brought them not only haughtily, but with aſpe- = 
rity: He would have nobody ſuffer for his ſake; 1 
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he had repented him of nothing fo much as the 
ſigning the bill againſt the lord Strafford; he would 
have the church eſtabliſhed according to law :” 
And when it was replied by the committee, that 
it was Enough for them to have waved the point, 
and they hoped for his majeſty, ſince he had — 
_ waved the government itſelf in Scotland, he an- 1 
ſwered, He hoped God had forgiven him that ſin. . 
To a diſcourſe and manner thus unpleaſant and 1 
ill-timed, the King would often repeat, You _ 
cannot be without,me, you will fall to ruin if 1 | 
LG | 1 | | ſuſtain 
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Ann. 260. ſuſtain you not-. The whole company, with 
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wonder on each countenance, - ſtared on one ano- 


ther, on hearing the King talk after this manner. 
Sir John Berkley having in vain attempted to at- 


tract his notice, ſtepped up to him, and whitpered 


him in the ear, That he ſpoke as if he had fome 
ſeeret ſtrength and power; © which, added Sir 
John, if your majeſty. hath concealed from me, 
l wiſh you had concealed it from theſe men too.“ 
This admonition occaſioned the King to recollect 
himſelf ſo far as to endeavor, when too late, to 
ſoften. his former diſcourſe ; for colonel Rainſbo- = 
rough, who liked as little as any one member of 
the army the propoſed ene with the King, 
llipt away before the con 
quainted his fellow- aſſociates with the harſh treat- 
ment their committee had received. Sir John 


erence was over, and ac- 


erkley afterwards obtained a meeting with the 


ſuperior officers; but on his preſſing them to de- 
clare what the King had to truſt to, ſhould he 
grant the propoſals, they gave him no farther ſa- 
tisfaction than They would offer them to the par- 
liament; and on his queſtion, If the parliament 
refuſed them, what would they do then? they 
bluntly replied, They would not tell. —The plot 
5 woes was at this time carrying on in che city, to 


_ "Ge John Berkley y, in his Memoirs, un. That on 


the King's manifeſting to him (Berkley) a great diſlike 


of the army's propoſitions, he told him, that he ſhould 
ſuſpe& their integrity if they had demanded leſs favor- 
able terms: It was not likely that men who had through 


| 55 difficulties and dangers acquired ſuch advantages, 


ould ever fit down with leſs than was contained in 


their propoſals ; and that there never was a crown ſo 
near loſt ſo cheaply recovered. This, and other ratio- 
nal diſcourſe of the ſame kind, had no effe&t on the 
King, who inſiſted, That the army could not ſubſiſt 


without him, and that he did not doubt he ſhould ſec 


them very ſhortly glad to condeſrens farther. Berkley' S 
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bring the King in with freedom, ſafety, and ho- Ann. 1647). 
nor, and the promiſes of the Scots, was that ima. 
inary ſtrength on which the King had aſſumed 
_ thoſe airs of ſuperiority in his treaty with the ar- 
my's committee; and the reaſon on which he had 
abſolutely inſiſted, contrary to the earneſt deſire 
of his preſent keepers, on the removing to Rich- 
mond, according to the invitation of both houſes*. 
Wuen the city of London was in a manner in 
the power of the army, by the ſucceſs they had 
met with at Southwark, he received advice, from 
ſome of the officers who were much in his intereſt, 
to write a letter to the general, ſignifying his re- 
liance on the et, the army, and his diſap-- 
probation of the tumultuous carriage of the citi- 
zens: but the matter being under four different 
debates before the King would come to a reſolu- 
tion, the commiſſioners from the city of London, 
with the full ſubmiſſion of the city, reached Sion- 
houſe, the ſeat of the general's quarters, before 
the arrival of the King's letter; which coming 
out of time and with an ill grace, did not help to Wil 
reinſtate him in the opinion or affection of . 
| 


the army. The Preſbyterians, who ſtill main- 
tained a majority in the lower houſe, and the 
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Lords, who were almoſt all of the Preſbyterian in- 11 
tereſt, encouraged by the Scotch commiſſioners, TR 
who continually urged the neceſſity of a ſpeedy tt 


coalition with the King, ſent him, with an addi- 5 1 
tion for an act to be paſſed for aboliſhing archbi- 8 = 
ſhops and biſhops, the ſale of their lands, and 1 
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The King was ſo peremptorily reſolved on accept- 
ing the parliament's invitation, that he repeatedly aſ- 
ſerted, he would endeavor to make it the laſt action of 
that man's life, who ſhould go about to hinder him; 
but when he had prepared all things for his journey, 
the parliament yielded up the point to the army, and . 
ſent him a meſſage requeſting him to remain in the 5 1 
quarters of the camp. W | 
"Yet: IV, ; 
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Ann. 1647 ſome few alterations in the matter of fines and 


compoſitions of delinquents, the ſame propoſiti- 
ons | HS, 4 ſent to Newcaſtle ; but the King 
much diſſatisfied that there was no abatement in 


their demands, refuſed the articles, and defired a 


perſonal treaty with the parliament, on the pro- 


: poſals of the army, which had been now preſent- 


ed in form to both houſes *. k. | Ireton, Cromwell, 
| wed 0 0 $ and 


1 The 3 of the Amy. Fr 
© Firſt, That there ſhould be biennial oarlipments, 
"of of which to fit fourteen days, afterwards to be 
adjournable and diſſolvable by the King: The King, 
upon the advice of the council of ſtate, between the 
intervals of biennial parliaments, upon extraordinary 


occaſions to call an extraordinary parliament, provided 


its fitting diſturb not the courſe of biennial elections: 
| Biennial parliaments to appoint committees during their 


intervals, for ſuch purpoſes as are by the propoſals re- 
| ferred to ſuch committees : That a better rule of pro- 


portion may be obſerved in elections, all counties to be 


Tepreſerited i in the number of their members competent 


to their charges: That effectual proviſion be made for 

; ob of elections: That there be a liberty of en- 
tering diſſents in the houſe of Commons; with provi- 
ſion that no member be cenſurable for aught ſaid or 


voted in that houſe, further than to excluſion from that 


truſt : That the judicial power or final judgment of 
Lords and Commons be cleared and determined ; and 
that no perſon fo adjudged be pardonable by the King 
without their conſent : That the right and liberty of 


the Commons of England, as to a due exemption from 


any proceedings againſt them by the houſe of peers 
without the concurrence of the Commons, be cleared 
and vindicated : 'That grand. jurymen be choſen in an 
equal wa) by the diviſions of counties, and not remain 
at the diſcretion of an under-ſheriff; That the militia, 
and the power of raiſing money for the maintenance of 
what force is deemed ſufficient by the two houſes, be 
in the power of the two houſes for the , ſpace of ten 
years: None who have been in hoſtilities againſt the 


Parliament to be, without the conſent of n ; 
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and their 3 in the houſe, preſſed with ear- Ann. 1647: 
106g Rang g Fore for a en treaty; 

but 1 
| 
capable os daring office in the kingdom, 01 ſeat 
in parliament, for the ſpace of five years: The com- 
manders both of the land and ſea forces to be now ap- 
pointed: That a council of ſtate be now appointed, the 
individuals of which to hold their offices / bene ſe ge- 

ſerint, for a term of time to be now ſettled, not ex- 

cCeeding ſeven years; this council of ſtate to ſuperintend 
and direct the powers of the land and ſea militia, to 
conſult on all foreign negotiations, provided the making 0 
of peace and war with foreign ſtates be not without 1 

the advice and conſent of parliament: That there be r 
a ſufficient eſtabliſhment now provided, to laſt till two =_ 
months after the meeting of the firſt biennial parlia- 1 


ment, for the ſalary of forces both in England and e 1 
Ireland: That for the ſpace of ten years the great of- 1 
Fcers of ſtate be nominated by the two houſes, or nn 


their committees ; after that time, they to nominate | 1 
three, out of which number the King to appoint 1 
one: No peers made ſince the twenty-firſt day of May =_ 
= 1642, or to be hereafter made, to fit or vote in par- n= 
& liament without the conſent of both Houſes : A confir- 1 
mation of the ordinances for indemnity, and all decla- 1 
rations and other proceedings againſt the parliament; 1 

or thoſe who have acted by their authority, to be re- 
called and cancelled: An a& for invalidating grants, &c. 
| under the old great-ſeal from the time of its conveyance 
i 
[ 


from the parliament, and validating the grants, &c. by 
the new one: The treaties between England and Scot- 
land to be confirmed: The ordinance for taking away 

= the Court of Wards and Liveries to be confirmed: 

= The ceſſation with Ireland to be declared void, and the 
Y proſecution of the war to be in the Lords and Com- 


6 mons: The coercive power, authority; and juriſdicti- 
k . Log biſhops and eccleſiaſtical courts to be taken a- 
F The repeal of all acts or clauſes of acts, enjoin- 
; ind the uſe of the Common-Pray er, impoſing penalties 
$ on the neglect of it, the neglect of attending divine 
"WW ſervice in churches; or for meeting elſewhere for pray- 
0 | er, and other religious duties: The covenant not to be 


2. 2 N enforced 


le 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
but without effect. The 


ſuſpect they had made a private bargain with the 
King; and joining with 5 Preſbyterians, carried 


the queſtion clearly againſt them. The majority 
of the army, who were greatly enraged at the 
ad treated their pro- 


manner in which the King 
poſals, were equally diſſatisfied with the carriage 


of their leaders: They murmured in private a- 


gainſt them as betrayers of the cauſe, and in coun- 


cil the agitators complained of the King's being 


ſuffered to hold continual cabals with malignants, 
who flocked about him; aſſerted, That on his 


having rejected their propoſals, they were no 


farther engaged to him; that ws now the 


power devolved to them by the deciſion of the 
word, to which all 
| hoved them to conſult their own ſafety and the 


parties had appealed, it be- 


enforced. on any: That theſe things propoſed being t 
eſtabliſhed, his majeſty's perſon, his queen, and royal WW ; 


iſſue, be reſtored to a condition of ſafety, honor, and 
freedom, without diminution to their perſonal rights, 


or farther limitation to the exerciſe of the regal power, 


than according to the particulars foregoing. 
The next article in theſe propoſitions fixes the num- 


8 ber of excepted perſons for the Engliſh to five, and 
determines the rate of compoſitions; the next is for a 


general pardon; the next, that the liberty of the ſub- 


ze to petition be cleared and vindicated; the others 


are for the aboliſhing thoſe arbitrary powers produced 


by the war, the _ off the exciſe on the neceſſa- 
ries of life, the abohi 


ing monopolies, the oppreſſions 
and encroachments of foreſt-law, to rectify the inequa- 


lity of rates, that the ſtipend. of miniſters ſhould be 
| ſettled otherwiſe than by tithes, for. reforming thc 
courſe of law in matters of right, concerning priſoners 
for debt, the exacting evidence from near relations in 
criminal caſes, the impoſing oaths, the righting and 
ſatisfying the kingdom in point of account, proviſion 
for payment of arrears to the ſoldiery, and the public 
debts and damages of the kingdom, 


public 


republicans, who had 
ed them in their jntereſt, began to 
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public good; and being convinced, from the ex- Ann. 1647. |} 
perience of all times, that monarchy was incon- — 
liſtent with the proſperity of the nation, they 
would uſe their endeavors to reduce the go- 
vernment of England to the form of a com- 
e e 
Turss high proceedings of the army alarm- 
ed Fairfax, whoſe prejudices lay on the fide of 
of old forms; Ireton too diſliked their puſhing 
forward to the goal of Freedom by other than 
his direction; and Cromwell (the moſt corrupt 
and ſelfiſh being that ever diſgraced an human 
form, who had actually made very ſhameful and 
dangerous advances to the 1 „ and who ex- 
pected to make a good bargain for himſelf of the 
implicit faith the army had had of his integri- 
ty and inclinations to theirs and the public weal) 
was like a madman, when he found himſelf 
thus on the brink of being diſappointed of his —_— 
intereſted views. A general rendezyous, where EE 
it was hoped the majority of the army would Wh 
yet adhere to the propoſals which had been 
made to the King, was determined on in a 
council of war. On the day appointed for this 
meeting, thoſe who were ſimply honeſt to the 
principles of equal and general Freedom, who 
called themſelves Commonwealth's men, but who 
= were in derifion ſtiled Levellers', appeared with 
. ET EE diſtinguiſhing 


»The garter, with the title of Earl of Eſſex, and 
his ſon to be of the prince of Wales's bed-chamber, 
= were to be the reward of Cromwell's ſervices. Ireton, 
= Cromwell's ſon-in-law, was at the ſame time offered 
o the lieutenancy of Ireland. ' 

= * This is an hackneyed term of reproach flung out 

on all occaſions by the adverſary againſt the partiſans 
of Liberty; both with a view to throw ridicule, on their 

W ſyſtems, as viſionary and impracticable, and to engage 
the ſelfiſh affections of men in the cauſe of arbitrary 
A . 4 / 3 dns | and 
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Ann. 1647. diſtinguiſhing marks in their hats *. Cromwell, 


who had had good intelligence of the cabal, at- 


tended by ſeveral officers whom he had preferred, 
and who on this account were become his crea- 
tures 5 "rode up to one EW the regiments thus ſig- 
7 nalized, 


4 and unequal dominion. The W . according | 


to the inſinuations of theſe ſcoffers, never was, nor 
ever can be adopted by men who have accurate noti- 
ons of a ſtate of nature, or who are well informed in 
the ſcience of government and the laws of ſociety ; $ for 
though the juſtice and wiſdom of God has given equal 
and impartial privileges to the ſpecies in general, yet the 
difference which exiſts in the judgment, underſtand- 
ing, ſagacity, genius, and induſtry of individuals, cre- 
ates ſuperiority and inferiority of character, and pro- 
duces a ftate of dependance from man to man, To 
preſerve that natural ſubordination eſtabliſhed by God 


himſelf, and to keep that accumulation of property and 


"influence which the different qualities of men occaſi- 
on, from producing tyranny, and infringing the gene- 


ral rights of the ſpecies, lies the whole art of true and 


juſt policy. All political diſtinctions which are per- 
ſonal, however wiſely and impartially diſtributed, are 
miſchievous in their nature, becauſe they give weight 
inſtead of ballance to the preponderating ſcale: but 
| hereditary privileges are the mere eſtabliſnments of 
ſelfiſhneſs, and attended with the moſt deſtructive con- 
ſequences; ſince, neceſſarily counteracting the laus 
of Providence, the vicious and fooliſh bear rule over 


the wiſe and virtuous, the ſyſtem of nature is not 


regulated but overturned, and thoſe are prepoſteroul- 
ly placed at the head of ſociety, whoſe qualities often 
entitle them to no > other than the moſt eor ſtation 
in it. | 
* Theſe were papers, on koh. were the following 
motto, © England's liberty and ſoldier's rights.” 
_ 1 & Lieutehant-general Cromwell, ſays Ludlow, not 
_ contenting himſelf with his part in an equal govern- 
ment, puffed up by his ſucceſſes to an expectation 
of greater things, and having driven a bargain with 
the | eps of the houſe, either to comply PL the 
| | ing 


nn 
nalized, and in a perempto 


them to throw aſide theſe ſymbols. On being 
refuſed obedience, he cauſed ſeveral of the ring- 


leaders to be ſeized by the ſoldiers wich whom 


he was accompanied, held in the field a coun- 


eil of war, by the authority of which one of 
theſe mutineers was immediately ſhot dead, and 

the reſt committed to cloſe confinement. This 

act of reſolution was ſo unexpected, that it appal- 


Ted the diſcontented troops, who were totally un- 


ry manner required Ann. 1647. 


prepared for the event; they yielded a ready obe- 


dience to his commands; and the army being 


thus diſperſed in their quarters, without coming 


to any reſolution contradictory to the judgment 


of their chiefs, Cromwell went to give an ac- 
count of his exploits to the parliament, from 
whom he received the higheſt encomiums “. 

Tux diſcontent of the army in general had 


ariſen to ſuch a height againſt the King and 


King or to ſettle things in a factious way without 


him, procured a party to ſtand by him in ſeizing ſome 


of thoſe who appeared at the rendezvous in oppoſition 
to his deſigns: for though, when an agreement with 


the King was carried on by other hands, he could 
_ countenance the army in oppoſition to the parliament, 


— 


yet now the bargain was for ſale of the people's liber- 


ties being carried on by himſelf, he oppoſed thoſe 


who laboured to obſtruct it, pretending his fo doing 
to be only in order to keep the army in ſubjection to 
the parliament, who being very deſirous to have this 

ſpirit ſuppreſſed by any means, not only approved what 


he had done, but gave him the thanks of the houſe for 


it; whereunto, though ſingly, I, adds Ludlow, gave 


aas loud 2 No as I could, being fully convinced that he 
had ated in this manner for no other end but to ad- 


vance his own paſſion and power into the room of right 
and reaſon.” Ludlow, p. 86. 5 
n Courage, if, ſingly of itſelf, and without being 


ſubordinate and aſſiſtant to magnanimous purpoſes, it 


can juſtly be ranked among the liſt of human virtues, 
Was the only one of which Cromwell was poſſeſſed. 
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cied were in compact with him, that it had 


obliged Cromwell and others to forbear their | 


former intimacies with his two counſellors and 
confidants, Sir John Berkley and Mr. Aſhburn- 


ham. The ſtudied manner in which they en- 
dieavored to avoid their converſation, with fre- 
quent intimations from all quarters, even from 
Cromwell himſelf, that the army had ill de- 
ſigns, and that it was not in his (Crornwell's) 
power to undertake for the King's ſecurity whilſt 
among them, and in particular that he was now 
a bridged of the liberty he had been ſuffered to 
enjoy, occaſioned this unfortunate prince to 
conclude that his life was in imminent danger, 
and to meditate the means for an immediate 
eſcape. The place of refuge at firſt thought on 


was London, and that the King ſhould make an 


unexpected appearance in the houſe of Lords; 
burt to this it was objected, that the army, being 
maſters of the city 


| and parliament, would un- 
doubtedly ſeize him there, and, ſhould any blood 


be ſhed in his defence, he would be accuſed of 
being the author of a new war. To the ſafe 
counſel of ſecuring his perſon by leaving the 
kingdom, the King himſelf objefted * ; firſt, be- 
cauſe he did not care to leave the army before 


the Scots and he had come to a concluſion of 


their treaty, leſt they ſhould then, when the 


ſeparation was effected, ſtand upon higher terms; 


ſecondly, he did not care by ſuch a ſeparation 
to hazard the hopes he had conceived from the 


v According to Aſhburnham's account, the King, at 
leaſt fix days before he attempted to eſcape, was con- 
fined within the limits of his houſe and garden. 


o The duke of Richmond, the marquis of Ormond, 


the earl of Lindſay, the lord Capel, and others of this 
ſtamp, were the men the King conſulted with in this, 


and all other important buſineſſes. 


againſt - thoſe whom they on gobd grounds fan- 


promiſes 


enen 1: 34s 
promiſes made him by the corrupt part of that Ann, 1647. 
body, concluding that if the chief officers pre- 1 
vailed at the appointed rendezyous, they would 
make good their engagements, otherwiſe they 
muſt apply themſelves to him for their ſupport 
and ſecurity, After theſe and ſeveral other pro- 
poſals had been made and objected to, it was 
at length determined between the King and Mr. 
Aſnburnham, the counſellor in whoſe judgment 
the King at this time chiefly ee lieute- 
nant-colonel Hammond, an officer of repute in 
the army and a great friend of Cromwell, ſnould 
be the man on whoſe generoſity, in this time of 
_ peril, he ſhould fling himſelf for protection. Ha- The King 
ving ſecured a relay of horſes, Charles, in con- flies from the 
ſequence of this reſolution, in the company of army, and 
Berkley, Aſhburnham, and Leg, ſtole away from takes refoge 
the camp in the evening of the eleventh of in the Iſle o ß 
November ; and after meeting with many dif- Wisht. 1 
ficulties in paſſing through Windſor-Foreſt, in 
a dark ſtormy night, he arrived the next day 
at Tichfield, an houſe of the earl of Southamp- 
ton. From this place Berkley and Aſhburnham 
were diſpatched to the iſle of Wight, to notify to 
Hammond (the governor) the King's intention. 
The unexpected intelligence had ſuch an effect 
upon Hammond, that he turned pale, and fell 
into a fit of trembling, which continued ſor an 
hour, exclaiming at times, Oh, gentlemen, 
you have undone me, in bringing the King into 
the iſland, if at leaſt you have brought him; and 
if you have not, I pray let him not come; for 
what between my duty to him, and gratitude for 


this freſh obligation of confidence, and the diſ- 5 
charge of my truſt to the army, I ſhall be con- Wl | 
founded.“ Berkley had ſenſe enough to regard .. - 
this conſternation of Hammond as no good pre- = 
ſage, and would have receded from the purpoſe; Wl 
but, after much converſation, in which both a- | 1 A 
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* 1647. gents endeavored, though in vain, to bring Ham- 


mond to a more particular and explicit decla- 


ration than the following, That he did believe the 


king relied on him as a perſon of honor and honeſty, 
and therefore he did e 


ngage himſelf to perform 


| whatever could be expected from a perſon ſo 


qualified. Aſhburnham yet perſiſting in the re- 
ſolution of truſting him, aſſented to a propoſi- 
tion he had made of carrying him to Tichfield 
The King was thunderſtruck when 
he heard from Aſhburnham, that his agents, in- 
ſtead of bringing from Hammond a 


to the King. 


particular 
promiſe of protection, as he had required”, had 
brought the governor himſelf; he ſtruck his hand 


19 upon his breaſt, and ſaid, Oh, you have undone 


1 me; I am now made faſt fivin; ſtirring!” After 


ſome converſation of the {ame kind between the 


King and Aſhburnham, in which Aſhburnham 
ne many paſſionate lamentations for his precipi- 


tate ſtep, and the King determined that it was 


too late to take other meaſure than what was now 
forced upon him, Hammond was introduced; 


and after a. repetition to the King of the ſame 


general aſſurances which had been given to his 
agents, the whole company ſet forward from | 
Tichfield to the Iſle of Wight). 


Wren the news of the King's flight reach- 


I al the capital, the parliament paſſed an ordi- 


| nance, declarmg loſs of life and confiſcation of 
goods to any who ſhould harbor or conceal] his 
perſon, without eating; 3 it to the two 51 155 


A promiſe 1 was to have been obtained of the go- 


PA vernor, that he would not deliver the King or his ſer- 


vants up to the parliament or army, ſhould they re- 
quire it; and were he not able to defend them, to per- 
f mi: them to ſhift for themſelves. 


42 Hammond had had the precaution to carry Baſket, 


the governor of Cowes-caſtle with him, and to order 
Ay file of muſketeers to follow. 


The 


EE omen ens 


CHARLES x 


zealous in their proceedings againſt the army, 
Were ſearched. Orders were ſent to ſhut all the 
ports in the kingdom; and a proclamation was if- 
ſued for baniſhing from London, or within the dif- 


colonel Hammond determined, on the ſubject of 
the King's flight, the hopes and the ſears of all 
parties. It was voted, That the place of his con- 


 finement-in the Ille of Wight ſhould be Caric. 
2 brook-Caftle, and all malignants not only reſtrain- 
ed from coming into his preſence, but from re- 


maining in the iſland. 
Ir has been already mentioned, that Charles, 


when he retired from the camp, intended i in ſome 


place of ſecurity. to carry on the two oppoſite 
| treaties he had entered into, the one with his 


Scotch ſubjects, and the other with Sir Thomas 


Fairfax and the general officers of his army. In 


purſuance of this plan, the Scotch commiſſioners 
were ſummoned to repair to his preſence ; and 


letters (in which was expreſſed an entire confi- 
dence in their ſriendſhip) were ſent by Sir John 


__ diſpatches with others of Hin own to Ireton and 


Berkley received the ominous news, that the ar- 


ting the King, and that ſomething had bzen 


quarters, and delivered his compliments and let- 
ters, he had the thrilling mortification to be 
told by Fairfax, with a ſevere ſtern look, in a 


full 


1 220 
; The Le of thoſe who had been the moſt Ann, n. 


tance of twenty miles, all perſons who had borne 
arms for the King. —The arrival of letters from 


Berkley to Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton. Ham- 
mond, whoſe treatment of his priſoner had been 
very humane and courteous, accompanied Charles's 


Cromwell, in which he uſed many arguments and 
entreaties to perſuade them to a ſpeedy juncti- 
on with the King. In the way to the camp, 


my was not yet come to any reſolution reſpec- 


dropped by the agitators concerning bringing 
him to a trial. When he arrived at the general's 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
full aſſembly of officers, That the army was the 


parliament's army, and therefore they could ſay 


nothing to the King's motion for peace, but muſt 


refer thoſe matters to their principals, to whom 
they would ſend his majeſty's letters. Berkley 
looked round for comfort on the countenances 


of his old acquaintances, Cromwell and Ireton, 

who not only regarded him coldly, but treated 

Wich great diſdain the letters he had delivered to 
tem from Hammond. 


Full of the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, 
Berkley retired to his lodgings; and at twelve 


o' clock at night, in an unſuſpected place, he had 


a meeting with Watſon, the ſcout-maſter-general, 


who informed him, That the army had now 


come to a reſolution to bring the King to a 


trial: That though the officers had appeared ſu- 


perior at the general rendezvous, they were obli- 


ged to ſubmit to the ſenſe of the mutineers ; for 
that two-thirds of the army were fo reſolutely 
bent againſt an agreement with the King, that 
they had declared, they would leave nothing 


uneſſayed to bring the whole body to their ſenſe; 
and if all failed they would make a diviſion, and 
join with any who would; aſſiſt in the deſtruction 
of their oppoſers: That Cromwell, on a full in- 
formation that this was the ſenſe of the majority, 
had laid aſide his former oppoſition; had acknow- 


ledged, that the glories of the world had fo daz 


zled his eyes that he could not ſee clearly the great 
works the Lord was doing; had declared his reſo- 


lution to humble himſelf, and deſire the prayers 


of the ſaints, that God would be pleaſed to for- 


give him his ſelf-ſeeking; had ſent meſſages of 
comfort to thoſe impriſoned for the late mutiny, 
dieſiring them to be of good cheer, for no harm 


ſhould befal them, ſince it had pleaſed God to 


open his eyes: And that with theſe arts, and the 


alliſtance of Hugh Peters (a famous Independent 
.. miniſter), 


n . n s 1. 


miniſter), he had made a full peace with the par- Ann. 1647. 


ty he had offended. Though to this intelligence 
Watſon had added the two following propoſi- 
tions, made by Ireton, on the incident of Berk- 
ley's arrival at the camp, firſt, That he ſhould 


be ſent priſoner to London, and ſecondly, That 


none ſhould ſpeak with him on pain of death, 
yet this truſty ſervant, leaving no means un- 


eſſayed which might poſſibly aſſiſt his maſter, 


ſent a meſſenger to Cromwell to inform him, That 
he had particular letters and inſtructions to him; 


but received for anſwer, That Cromwell durſt not 
venture to ſee him; and that though he would 
ſerve his majeſty as long as he could do it without 
his own ruin, yet he deſired that it might not be 


expected he ſhould periſh for his ſake. 
 BerKLEy loſt no time in acquainting the King 


of his danger; and joined to his intelligence an 
earneſt ſupplication, that he would lay aſide all 
ſchemes but that for an immediate eſcape : yet 


Charles, not apprehending the peril ſo great as 
was repreſented, determined to wait the conſe- 


quences of his preſent machinations; and re- 


ſuming his correſpondence with the two houſes, 


renewed his offers for a perſonal treaty, and ac- 


companied them with propoſals for a peace',— 
Sy . Notwith- 


The King in theſe propoſals reſuſed to give up 


epiſcopacy, or grant his conſent to an alienation of 
church-lands; becauſe it could not be denied, he (aid, 

it was a fin of the higheſt ſacrilege. He offered to 
_ reſtrain the power of biſhops; to give up the militiy 
| during his own reign; to pay the arrears of the ar- 


my; to give to the parliament the nomination of 
the great officers of ſtate; to take away, for a va- 
luable conſideration, the court of Wards and Live: 
. to paſs an act of oblivion; and to give his tuo 
houſes ſatisfaction as to Ireland. As the King's in- 
tention in this meſſage was only to procure leave to 


come 
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Notwithſtanding the King's former denial, the 


parliament, before his removal from the army, 


had voted to addreſs him once more on the 
ſubject of peace. The propoſitions drawn up 
on this occaſion. were now reſumed *; and, on 
a motion of the Lords, it was reſolved to admit 
the King to a perſonal treaty, on condition of his 


giving his aſſent to four preliminary articles, to be 
paſſed into acts: The firſt concerned ſecuring to 
the parliament full power over the militia for the 


ſpace of twenty years, with a right of reſuming 
the ſame authority whenever they ſhould declare 
the fafety of the kingdom required it*; by the 


ſecond, the King was required to recal all his de- 


come to London, that he might conveniently conſult. 


| meaſures with and unite the parties in his cauſe, he 
wrote to the earl of Lanerick, That his conduct in this 
particular, though it might be miſinterpreted, and fo 
_ Giſliked by the Scotch, commiſſioners, was to procure 
a 4 perſonal treaty; that he thought it neceſſary to 


tell him, he might aſſure his fellow-commiſſioners, 


that change of place had not altered his mind from 


what it was when he ſaw him laſt. Burnet*s Me- 
moirs, p. 325. 1 Oh, 


»The following preamble was annexed to theſe 
propoſitions; viz. The Lords and Commons aſſem- 
bled in parliament do declare, That the King of 


England for the time being is bound in juſtice, and 


by the duty of his office, to give aſſent to all ſuch 


| laws as by the Lords and Commons in parliament 


aſſembled ſhall be adjudged to be for the good of 


the kingdom, and by them tendered to him for his 


aſſent; and, in purſuance thereof, do offer the enſu- 
ing propoſitions to his majeſty, to be made laws, for 
the preſent ſettling a well-grounded peace.“ Parl. Hiſſ. 


vol. XVI. p. 324. 


t The council of war had propoſed to the parliament 


to add to this article of the militia, That the Commons 
may have power to exerciſe the militia without the 


Lords, in caſe the Lords ſhall not concur. Ruſhworth, 
vol. VII. P- 863. * | 25 þ | | 
5 clarations 


clarations and proclamations againſt the parlia- Ann. 1 


ment, and acknowledge them to have taken arms 


for their juſt and neceſſary defence; by the third, 


he was to annul all the acts, and void all the 
tents of peerage, which had paſſed the great-{cal 
- ſince it had been conveyed from London by Lyt- 

tleton the chancellor; and by the fourth, he was 


to give the two houſes power to adjourn when 


they thought fit. 


# 


terms, the offer of agreement with the King, was 
; 


grounded fear, that was Charles reſtored to an 


part of monarchical power, he would by the 


means of that part not only recover the remainder, 


but be enabled to gratify his own faction, and re- 
venge himſelf of the reſt. For very different 


reaſons this intended application was oppoſed, 
though unſucceſsfully yet ſtifly, by the Scotch 


commiſſioners; who, in a large remonſtrance 


(wherein they affected ſuch regard for the power 


and prerogatives of the crown, as to fix a ridicule. 


and paſs a cenſure on themſelves, for their former 
_ oppoſition ©) proteſted againſt the four prelimina- 
Ty bills, and inſiſted upon a perſonal treaty ”. Al- 


tercation 


In one of the ſeveral remonſtrances the Scotch 


_ commiſſioners ſent into the parliament for a perſonal 


' treaty with the King, they ſay, That the kingdom of 


Scotland found their ſtability and happineſs did depend 
upon the ſafety and preſervation of his majeſty's per- 


ſon; that they were reſolved no alteration of affairs 


ſhould ſeparate them from the duty and allegiance they 
owed his majeſty, nor their conſtant reſolution to live 
in all loyalty and obedience under his government. 
Parl. Hiſt. vol. XVI. p. 322. | 

* The printer who printed the declaration. of the 
Scots was committed to priſon, On this ſubject it is 


proper 


— . 


Tus reſolution of parliament to renew on any 


very diſagreeable to the majority of the republi- 
cans; both becauſe it diſappointed their ſchemes 
for a more equal government, and through a well- 
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| Ann, 1647. tercation on each ſide enſued ; but both houſes ad- 


hering to their reſolution, the committee they had 

appointed to wait on the King was accompanied 
with the Scotch commiſſioners *, who delivered to 
his majeſty a public declaration or proteſtation, 
on behalf of the kingdom of Scotland, againſt 


The King a- the propoſitions of the parliament. ITI hey were 
gain eee ſo ſucceſsful in the inſinuations and promiſes they 


dhe parlia- made in private, that the ill- fated Charles return- 


ment's pro- ed a refuſal to the offers of the parliament ; and 


paſnions. thus rejected the laſt chance which remained to 


him for the ſecurity and ſafety of his perſon. 


The King is Siz John Berkley had cuttivecd ths King, 


reſtrain 


that an late negative would produce fo ſtrict 
from hisfor- a copfinement of his perſon, as to render his 


mer liber ty. intended eſcape impracticable. To this obſer- 


vation Charles aſſented; yet depended on the 

ſucceſs of the ſhallyw expedient of delivering his 

anſwer ſealed up to the parliament's commiſh- 

|  oners. The commiſſioners ſternly and abſolute- 
ly refuſed to receive the King's anſwer ſealed; 

in conſequence it was opened: when the con- 

5 tents were ann, the commiſſioners abruptly 

IS 1 7 © departed, 3 


droper to dare; the freedom of. the. reſs, n 
theſe conteſts, was attacked by every faction when 
uppermoſt ; and even Sir Thomas Fairfax, the pre- 
ſent champion for Liberty, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
moved the parliament to take into conſideration the 
meens for laying an effeQual reſtraint on the licence 
generally taken by individuals to publiſh reports and 
opinions to the people. 
* 'The pretenſions of the "LG to interfere in the 
terms of peace demanded by the parliament on the part 
of England from the King, were very fully and humo- 
rouſly anſwered by Henry Martin, a republican, and a 
man of . and underſtanding. Far. Hiſt. vol. XVII 
pP. 51, e 
$ The King i in his anſwer declared, that neither the 
| deſire of being freed from the tedious and Oe con- 
ition 


* 


„„ 


A 


s own ſervants, now 'perceiving he had cloſed 


wich the Scots, in oppoſition to the intereſts of 


England and the ſecurity of the Independents, 
doubled the guards round the caſtle, barred the 


gates, ſent away Aſhburnham, Berkley, Leg, and 
the reſt of his ſervants from the iſland, and thus 
prevented him from every poſſible means of an 
_ To? 


appointed for madmen, and: Tophet for Kings,“ 


moved, that the perſon of Charles ſhould be ſe- 
cured in ſome inland caſtle, with ſtrong guards; 


that articles of impeachment ſhould be drawn 


up 1 him; and that he ſhould be ſet aſide, 
and the kingdom ſettled without him: Nei- 
ther, added the paſſionate member, do I care 

| what form of government you ſet up, ſo it be 
not by Kings and devils.” Commiſſary Ireton 
| aſſerted, that the King, by denying the four 


dition of life he had long ſuffered, nor the apprehenſi« 


on of any thing which might befal him, ſhould ever 
prevail on him to conſent to any one a&@ till the 
conditions of the whole peace were concluded ; that 
then he would be ready to give juſt and reaſonable 
ſatisfaction in all particulars; for the adjuſting of this, 
he knew no way but a perſonal treaty, and therefore 


earneſtly deſired the two houſes to conſent to it. 


IV. T 


departed; and Hammond, who till this period Ann. 1647. 
had indulged the King in the full liberty of going . 

out of and into the caſtle, and of riding about 
the iſland at his pleaſure, who had admitted of 
the repair of his friends and partiſans to ſee him, 
had been fo ſucceſsful in his expoſtulations to the 
* as to procure him the attendance of 

I 


Tn receipt of the King's denial put both 
houſes in a flame: the republicans took the op- 
portunity to advance thoſe opinions which had hi- 
therto only tranſpired in their private councils and 
converſations. Sir Thomas Wroth, with the fol- 
lowing whimſical expreſſion, That Bedlam was 
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Ann. 1647. bills, had denied aller and protection td bis peb- 
plwbe: ſubjection to a ſovereign, he oblerved, was 

N but a return for protection to the; people that 
that being denied by the King, ſubjection ought 
to be withheld, and the kingdom ſettled wirk- 

out him; it was now expected, after fo long 
 - waiting, the parliament would ſhew its reſolution, 
and not deſert thoſe valiant men who had <ngaged 
for them beyond all poſlibility of a retreat, and 
who would never forſake the parliament, unleſs 
the parliament forſogk them. Cromwell, who 
ſpoke laſt in the debate, after declaiming ſome 
time on the valor, good. affections, and godli- 
neſs of the army, ſaid, that it was now expected 
the parliament ſhould govern and defend the King 
dom by their own power and reſolution, and not 
teach the people any longer to expect ſafety. and 
protection from a man whoſe heart God had har- 
dened: Thoſe men, continued Cromwell, who 


e - 
4 


* 


have defended you from fo many dangers, with 
the expence of ok blood, All defend you here- 
in with fidelity and courage, againſt all oppoſiti- 
on. Teach them not, by cs ha your own 
and the kingdom's ſafety, to think themſelves be- 
trayed and left to the rage and malice of an irre- 
cConcilable enemy, whom they have ſubdued for 
pour fake, and therefore are likely to find his fu- 
ture government of them inſupportable, and ſul- 
i «7 revenge than juſtice, leſt deſpair (and here 
Cromwell laid his hand on his ſword) indicate to 
them to ſeek their ſafety by ſome other means than 
adhering to you, who will not ſtick to yourſelves: 
aud how deſtructive ſuch a reſolution will be to you 
all, I trembleto think on-. 5 


2 Cromwell 88{#tved to tHe Wiſe, That whilſt the 
Ring profeſſed with all ſolemnity that he referred him- 
ſelf wholly to the parliament, and depended only upon 


”— 


FI 
* 


* 


Oy calling the queſtion, it paſſed in the affir- Anv. 1647. Bl 
mative, by one hundred and forty-one voices Vote of No Ml 
againſt ninety-two, That the Lords and Com- more ad. 
mons do deelare, that they will make no farther t eſſes. 
addreſs or application to the King. The three 
following reſolutions paſſed without a diviſion: 

That no application or addreſs be made to the 

King by any perſon whatſoever, without the leave 

of both houſes; and that the perſon or perſons 

who ſhall make breach of this order, nth (pace 

the penalty of high-treaſon : That the two houſes 

do declare, that they will receive no more meſſ- 

ages from the King; and do enjoin that no perſon 
whatſoever do preſume to receive or bring any 

meſſage from the King to either or both houſes 

of parliament : That the members of both houſes 
of the committees of both kingdoms have power 
to ſit and act alone (as formerly the committees . 
of both kingdoms had) for the ſafety of the Kking- 

dom. The Lords paſſed, with little heſitation, 

theſe reſolutions; and the Commons farther vot- 

ed, That colonel Hammond and Sir William 

Conſtable, who had been joined with Hammond 

in the office of guarding the King, be required 

to remove from their attendance on his perſon 

all ſuch as they ſhall judge improper to be truſted; 

and that it be referred to the committee of the 

revenue what perſons are fit and neceſſary to at- 

tend on the King, and which way the expences of 

his entertainment may be conveniently retrench- 

ed. At the ſame time an ordinance paſſed for 1 
taking away all the firſt-fruits and tenths payable | uy | 


2 


. . 3533 $f 1 
to the crown, with the diſcharging the arrears due 11700 


their wiſdom and counſel for the ſettlement and com- 5 1 
poſing the diſtractions of the kingdom, he had at the —_— 
fame time ſecret treaties with the Scotch commiſſioness, 1 
for deſtroying the parliament, and embroiling the na- | 
tion in a new war. 
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3 Ano. 16 1. on 2 ſcore : and the parliament, to refreſh the 


memory of the public on the provocations and 


reaſons which had excited and urged them to theſe 


Declaration ſeverities, publiſhed a large declaration, in which 
againſt the were narrated all the errors and tyranny of the 
king. King's adminiſtration , his conſpiracy againſt the 

| Huſbands' $ ' Proteſtant cauſe *; the war he had made on his 


Collections. people, ſince the ſpirit of Liberty had raiſed a 
. fſucceſsful oppoſition to his pretenſions; his ob- 


ſtinately rejecting the ſeveral propoſitions for peace 

which had been at different times offered to him, 

with the perfidious uſe he had made of treaties; 

his laſt refuſal of giving a neceſlary ſecurity to his 

peoples and every criminal tranſaction he had 
e 


n ſuppoſed or known to be engaged in, from 


the death of his father to the preſent time. 


| Different] in- WHILST matters in parliament were proceeding 
trigues of to ſuch extremities againſt the King, he found 


the King. means, notwithſtanding his cloſe confinement. to 
carry on a variety of negociations för the over- 
whelming on all ſides the Independents, when they 


leaſt expected it ©. 2 Scots, ey” whom he 
i had 


« Among theſe conſpiracies, the declaration no- 


ticed the betraying Rochelle into the hands of the 


French. 


d There were Gn pens drawn to attempt to con- 
fute the aſperſions thrown on the King in this declara- 


tion; but all the performances on this ſubject are ſo 


poorly executed, that they would rather tend to con- 


firm the King's guilt, than otherwiſe, in the union 
of $ judicious reader. 

« To the lord Capel (fays Clarendon, ſpeaking of 
the time when the King was at Hampton-Court in the 
quarters of the army) his majeſty imparted all his 


hopes and all his fears, the great overtures the Scots 

had made him, and that he did really believe it would 
not be long before there was a war between the two 
nations; in which the Scots promiſed themſelves an uni- 

verſal concurrence from all the Preſbyterians in En- 


400 ; 
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had concluded a treaty *, were with all poſſible Ann. 1647. 
diligence to raiſe an army, to aſſiſt the Kings 
friends in the recovery of his rights; the moſt - 
violent of the Preſbyterians had promiſed their 
3s 5 countenance 
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gland; and that in ſuch a conjuncture he wiſhed his 
own party would put themſelves in arms, without 
which he could not expect great benefit by the ſucceſs 
of the other; and therefore deſired Capel to watch 
ſuch a conj uncture, and draw all his friends together. 
— Many things (adds Clarendon) were at this time ad- 
juſted, upon the foreſight of future contingencies, 
which were afterwards thought fit to be executed.” 
It was the knowledge that the King was carrying on 
intrigues oppoſite to the intereſts of the army, the In- 
dependents, and his own proteſtations, which raiſed 


. tet yet or I 1 
—y— 2 . 


_ 


'the reſentment of the ſoldiery againſt him, and which | 
excited them, before his removal, to inſiſt on the diſ- [ 
miſſion of malignants from attendance on his perſon; T9 
and the forbearance of that indulgence which had been | 
ſhewn him, in permitting the reſort of all parties to We | 
his preſence. 'To Cromwell, who procured intelligence gy 
from thoſe who were admitted to his neareſt confi- „ 
dence, every particular of theſe tranſactions was known, 4 
and the circumſtance of the King's intriguing with his vv 
declared enemies the Scots, occaſioned him, among „ 1 
other prevalent reaſons, to lay aſide the thoughts of | 1 
riſing by court favor. VVV — 
The ſubſtance of the King's treaty with the 1108 
The King acknowledged that the intention of the 11 
covenanters had been for the preſervation of his per- 1 
ſon and authority: The league and covenant were to | 4 
be confirmed in a free parliament in both kingdoms; _ 1: "8h 
with the proviſo, that none who were unwilling _- 
ſhould be obliged to take it: The King was to con- bal 
firm all the acts paſſed in the laſt parliament of Scot- 10 
land; Preſbytery, with the Directory for worſhip, Wass 
to be confirmed in England by act of parliament, for 1 
three years; with a proviſo, that the King and his 1 
houſhold ſhould be at liberty to uſe the form of divine RE 
ſervice they had formerly practiſed: The form of | | 
. e church | il 
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Ann. 1647. 
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countenance and fupport ; the cavaliers were to 


keep themſelves in readineſs to riſt on the firſt fa. 
vorable opportunity; affurances were given of 


e 


church government and general worſhip, after the ex- 
piration of the three years, and after conſultation with 
the aſſembly of divines (to which aſſembly were to be 
added twenty of the King's nomination) to be deter- 


mined by the King and his two houſes of parliament : 


That an effectual courſe ſhould be taken for ſuppreffirg 
every other ſe& but Preſbyterians and FEpiſcopalians : 
The King was, neither by his authority or Knowledge, 
to make or admit any ceſſation, pacification, or agree- 
ment whatſoever, 2 peace nor treaty, propoſition 
dills, or any otherways to that end, with the houſes 
of parliament, army, or any party in England and Ire- 
land, without the advice and conſent of the kingdom 
of Scotland: Obligations of the ſame kind were to he 
reciprocally binding on the Scots: Upon the ſettlement 
of the peace, there was to be an act of oblivion, to be 
agreed on by the King and the parliaments of both his 


kingdoms : The King and prince of Wales, when they 


_ Poſſibly could with ſafety and convenience, were to go 


into Scotland upon the invitation of that kingdom, and 


their declaration that they ſhould be there in honor, 
freedom, and ſafety : The King was to contribute his 


utmoſt endeavor to protect and aſſiſt the kingdom of 


Scotland in carrying on the war both by ſea and land, 
c. and did authorize the Scotiſh army to poſſeſs 
themſelves of Berwick, Carliſle, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 


with the caſtle of Tinmouth and the town of Hartle- 


pool: The King was to pay the Scots the remainder 
of the brotherly aſſiſtance unpaid, and the two huv- 
dred thoufand pounds due on the laſt treaty, and en- 


gage to the kingdom of Scotland for the payment and 


expence of their army in the future war, with due re- 
compence for the loſſes they ſhould therein ſuſtain, and 
due ſatisfaction according to the treaty on that behalf 


between the two kingdoms: To the Scotiſh army in 
Ireland the King was to endeavor a complete union of 
the two kingdoms; and, if that ſhould not be ſpeedily 
effected, all liberty and privileges concerning com- 


merce, 


CHARLES. * 


At 


* 


merce, traffic, and manufaQures, peculiar to the ſub- 
jects of either nation, were to be common to both, and 
à communication and mutual enjoyment of all other 


iberties of the ſubjeQs of the two kingdoms : A com- 
petent number of ſhips was to be aſſigned cut af his 


majeſty y*'s Engliſh navy for the yearly guard of the 
coaſts of Scotland; — his majeſty was to declate his 
ſucceſſors, as well as himſelf, obliged to the perfor- 
mance of the articles and conditions of this agreement: 
The King was to engage himſelf to employ his Scoteh 
ſubjects equally with his Engliſh in all foreign employ- 
ments and negeciations: That a third part of all the 
offices and places about the King, queen, and prince, 
ſhould be conferred upon Scotchmen; and that the 


King, and prince, or one of them, ſhould frequently 


reſide in Scotland. The Scots, in return, did engage 
themſelves to aſſiſt the right of the crown to the power 
of the militia, the great- ſeal, the beſtowing honors and 
offices of truſt, the choice of the privy-counſellors, the 
| King's negative voice in parliament, and that the 
queen, the prince, and the reſt of the royal iſſue, ought 


to remain where his majeſty ſhould think fit in either 
of his three . kingdoms: The King was to protect all 


his ſubjects in the Kingdom of England and Ireland 


who did not join with the Scots in purſuance of this 
agreement, and the Scots were to admit all ſuch ſubs 
jects for the proſecution of theſe ends. 

Clarendon tells us, That this treaty (a treaſon al- 
moſt as heinous and as deſtructive to the honor and 


intereſts of the Engliſh as that the King had made 


with the Iriſh rebels) he was induced to ſign by the ſame 
vicious logic which tainted all his councils; viz. that it 
was not to be obſerved farther than it ſerved the preſent 
turn; for when the armies which were to be raiſed 
for the King in England had joined with the Scots, 


they would not have power to exact theſe particulars, 


ee body would then be obliged to ſubmit to what 
e his 


_ large eee m abroad; and a correſpondence Ann, 1647." 
Vas carried on with the lord Inchiquin, in conſe- 
quence of whoſe undertaking the marquis of Or- 


| RPO: Wap to return ing! ke and, and a Manet 
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Ann. 1647. at the head of the cavalier and Popiſh factions; 
the latter of which, being difplcaſed with the 
-  ruinous and tyrannical proceedings of the nuncio, 
had now promiſed to put: 3 Wat his 
_ corhmand. | | 


7 * kelly ſhould think fit to 10 8 The ne 
author ſhrewdly obſerves on the treaty, That it con- 
tained ſo many monſtrous conceſſions, that, except the 
whole kingdom of England had been impriſoned with 
the King in Cariſbrook-Caſtle, it could not be imagin- 


ed it could ever have been performed. The King 


prevailed with the Scotch commiſſioners to give way 
to his inſerting in the treaty a declaration, That by 


the clauſe of confirming Preſbyterian government he 


was not obliged to defire the ſettling it, nor to pre- 
ſent any bills to that . Clar. H n. vol. a. p. 
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: See civil War. — of the Scots. 
+  The' parliament repeal their proceedings agai W 
_ the King. Treaty with the King renewed 
be civil war and invaſion ſuppreſſed. — 
be King ſeized again by the army.———T heir re- 
monſtranct againſt him.- = Reſolutions of the 
Parliament in his favor, and againſt the proceed- 
ige the army. The lower houſe purged. 
— The King's trial, execution, and charatter. 
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\H E vote 9 No more addreſſes had to ap- Ann. 1648, 
% pearance entirely cured thoſe jealouſies. 
Which, to the terror of every patriot citizen, had 
ſo long ſubſiſted between the civil and the military 
powers. The ſame views and intereſts ſeemed to 
unite in a cloſe junction the parliament with the 
army, who SRlented to both houſes a declaration, 
in which they avowed their reſolution to adhere to 
them in their proceedings againſt the King, and 
in the ſettling and ſecuring the kingdom without 
him The army were perfectly ſincere in theſe 
their profeſſions; but the parliament, the majori- 
ty of which were yet of the Preſbyterian faction, 
only diſſembled their ſentiments till a fit oppor- 
panty offered to nvenge themſelves of a party 


2 . After the vote of Non - addreſſes had paſſed the | 
upper. houſe, the army declared a reſolution to pre- 
ſerve the peerage of the kingdom, with the juſt rights 
belonging to the houſe of Peers. To appeaſe the jea- 
louſy of the Lords, the Commons had made ſeveral 
ſuch declarations. Parl. Hiſi. 


whoſe 
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7 Ann, 1648. whoſe princi nag they hated, and with whoſe mea - 


ſures they had very upwillingly co-operated. 


_ Whilſt the impatient public ſhewed themſelves 


willing to forfeit the reward of their toils, and re- 


turn to their. old ſtate of bondage, rather than 
longer endure the temporary expence of ſupport- 


ing the military eſtabliſhment, the parliament 


artfully heightened that impatience, by with- 
ſtanding the neceſſary ſupplies; and notwithſtand- 
ing the repeated remonſtrances made by the ſol- 
diers, on the neceſſity they were laid under to 


mY 
them on this ſubject by the two houſes; notwith- 
ſtanding all the ordinances paſſed both for their 
conſtant ſupport, and payment of their arrears; 
the public treaſure was diverted to other purpolcs, 
and the army left to ſhift for themſelves. When 
murmurs and preparations. from all quarters 


Ahreatened new commotions, the parliament 1 in. 


diſbanding ſupernumeraries; A command Which 
was complied with by Sir Thomas Fairfax, but 
with this caution, that the ſupernumeraries on this 


occaſion diſbanded were the greater part of them 
thoſe who belonged to the old army, and whole 


_ officers were in the intereſt of the adverſe faction. 
Whilſt the parliament was thus ſecretly conſpiring 
againſt the only body who were inclined or able to 


_ prelerye their authority, combinations, which vi- 


. ibly tended to the reſtoring without terms the 


royal authority, were forming 1 in every part of the : 


three kingdoms. _ 
'  SecurE and happy as Was the preſent fiduetion 


of the Scots, their commiſſioners, who had con- 


cluded the fore mentioned treaty with the King on 
the preſumption only that it, would meet with the 


approbation of their countrymen, found, on their 
return 


gri I and.enrage the country, by living on free- 
er; notwithſtanding all the aſſurances given 


i 


| return a large party, who, excited by pique, ma- Ann. 16 
_ Hee, prejudice, and covetouſneſs, were willing to 


endanger their preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and 
to embark a ſecond time in all the uncertainties of 
war, for the reſtoration of that power they had ſo 


largely contributed to deſtroy. The faction now | 
formed in favor of the King, of whom the duke 
of Hamilton (who had obtained his liberty on the 
ſurrender of Pendennis-caftle to the Engliſh parlia- 
ment) was chief, caballed fo ſucceſsfully as to pro- 
cure, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the mar- 
quis of Argyll, a parliament to be ſummoned. 


To this aſſembly all the ſhallow arguments diffuſ- 
ed through the tedious remonſtrances of the 


: Scotch commiſſioners to the parliament of En- 


gland, were urged as 9095 for entering into the 
That he was kept by an ar- 


_ King's quarrel; viz. 
my of ſectaries in conſtraint and ſubjection; that 


every thing was carried in England as theſe ſec- 


taries pleaſed ; that, contrary to the tenor of the 
covenant between the two nations, the Enghſh 


parliament had refuſed to conſult with the Scotch 
commiſſioners, about the propoſitions ſent to the 
King for peace; that they had in reality. depoſed 


the King, by ſtripping him of all his prerogatives, 


and by voting no more addreſſes to him; that they 


had hindered the Scots from having acceſs to his 


perſon, though he was as much King of Scotland 


as King of England; and that Scotland 5 to 
reſent this affront, as a manifeſt breach of their 


rights, and the covenant between the two king- 


doms. The parliament were moreover aflured 
by their commiſſioners, that no fooner would 
Scotch troops enter England than all the Engliſh, 


except the army, would join them; and thus the 
government, being reſtored to freedom, would 


again unite with Scotland, and the covenant be 


punctually obſerved. Though nothing urged by 


el 


ag 


4 
= 


48. 
% FP" ? 


1 


1 


the King's friends on this occaſion had any con- 


nection with the peace, ſecurity, and freedom 
the Scots at this time enjoyed, and that their 


propoſal of engaging againſt England (on the 


grounds of preſerving the King's authority) ma- 


nifeſtly tended to the utter deſtruction of theſe 


bleſſings, yet the fore-mentioned arguments had 
ſuch weight with the parliament, that, according 


to a motion of the royaliſts, a committee of twen- 
ty-four members was empowered to provide for the 
ſafety of the kingdom. This committee, who were 


almoſt all of the faction, and of whom the duke 


of Hamilton was preſident, on examining the tate 


of the kingdom, found it to be fo deſperate as to 


_ neceſſitate the raiſing an army of forty thouſand 
men, and the calling over the forces who were en- 
e gaged againſt the Iriſh Papiſts under Monroe. 


matters thus triumphantly in parliament, found 


HE faction, notwithſtanding they had carried 


an oppoſition in the kingdom, which tho' it did 


not prevent, yet it ſo far retarded their motions, 
as to preſerve the country from that ruin in which 
their deſtructive projects, had they ſucceeded, 


mult neceſſarily have involved it. The unnatu- 


ral conjunction of epiſcopalians with Preſbyterians, 
liberty-men and cavaliers (for the Scotch and En- 
gull malignants were very active on this occa- 


ſion), not only ſtartled, but was regarded with 


horror by all thoſe who had a juſt value for their 
preſent ſecurity, or had any regard for civil or 
religious principle. It is true, the bigots of the 


ing Preſbyterian diſcipline in all the three king- 


nation would have ventured largely for eftabliſh- 


doms but, for obtaining this purpoſe, to umte 
their forces to its inveterate enemies was ſuch a 
glaring contradiction, were means ſo oppoſite to 
the end, that the pretence of defending the cove- 
nant by the aſſiſtance of Papiſts, royaliſts, and 


prelatiſts, 
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Wants 


had engaged from conſcientious motives in the 


former oppoſition to the crown. Eighteen Lords 
and forty other members of parliament entered 


their proteſt againſt the determinations of the 
committee; the commiſſioners of the general aſ- 


ſembly remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the intended 
armament, as deſigned for the deſtruction of the 


covenant, which it pretended to defend; and a 
committee of the Engliſh parliament, who had 


been ſent down on the firſt rumors of what was 
going forward in Scotland, played their part ſo 
well in fomenting the diviſions of the country, 
that the levy of forces went on ſlowly and with 


great difficulty. 


 prelatiſts *, could not impoſe on any man who A 


Wäurs e the King's friends in Scotland were 


making all poſſible diſpatch in their preparations 
for the invaſion of England, his party in this coun- 


try, impatient at the delay, raiſed in every part 
of the kingdom tumults, conſpiracies, and inſur- Second ci- 
rections. Langhorn, Poyer, and Powel, three vil war. 

Preſbyterian officers, who commanded bodies of 


troops in Wales, encouraged by the promiſe of a con- 
ſiderable ſupply of money and ammunition from 
the queen, gathered together a large company of 


mutinous diſbanded ſoldiers, and declared for the 
King. In the North, Langdale and Muſgrave 


ſeized on the towns of Berwick and Carliſle ; and, 
to confound the hopes, and diſmay (if poſſible) the 


courage of the Independents, a part of the fleet 
inſtigated by their late commander, Batten, whom 


the Independents had diſplaced, and put Rainſ- 


Sie Thomas Glenham, Sir Philip Muſgrave, Sir 


Marmaduke Langdale, and many others of the moſt 
notorious of the cavalier faction, had flocked to Edin- 


burgh, to engage with the intended armament of that 


borough 


"a0 


nn. 1648, 
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1 Ann. 1646. borough. (a man of great repute with that party) 
= in his room, ſet their new admiral on ſhore, and 
failing over to Holland, fubmitted firſt to the 
command of the duke of York, who had eſcaped 
from St. James's, and then to the prince of Wales, 
who came from Paris for that purpoſe, In Kent, 
by the perſuaſion of one Roger Leſtrange *, a man 
of a Quixotte genius and a flowery elocution, _ = 
ile party put themſelves under the command of 
_ young Hales, a ſtripling without experience or 
weight; but were afterwards joined by the 
5 ſtaunch cavaliers under the earl of Norwich, father 
to the lord Goring. 
Lucas, Sir George Liſle, excited commotions in 
Eſſex; and the earl of Holland, who ever had 
changed ſides according to the probability of ſuc- 
| ceſs, collected forces in Surry. Encouraged by 
_ theſe appearances the individuals of profligate 
manners of the vulgar rank, who, by the rigid 
authority of the government, had been conſtrained | 
to preſerve a decency of conduct, flocked toge- 
ther in the metropolis, and m other capital towns; 
and when, contrary to the laws, they repaired to 
_ their ſports and drunken recreations on the Lord's 
day, they ſet upon the magiſtrates who would have 
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Lord Capel, Sir Charles 


put a ſtop to their hcentious revels, and repeatedly 
exclaiming, For God and King Charles,” broke 


out into ſuch outrageous tumults, that, in London, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax hirſelt 1 was * make 
head againſt tem. 


WuiLsrT. the army was in every quarter of the 


5 kingdom engaged in a vigorous defence of them- 


ſelves and country, and the lower houſe was well 


. [inane } in the firſt civil war, had has appre- X 
hended for a deſign to betray Lynn in Norfolk to the 


King, and had with difficulty eſcaped a ſentence of 


death. 


thinned. 


1 WW 0 


e of the Independent members, who wete 
employed | in their military occupations, the Preſ- 


30 
Ann. 1648. | 


byterians in parliament, ſeizing on the favorable 


opporrunity, reaſſumed their old project of eſta» _ 


bliſhing their tyranny by a junction with the 
crown. The city had, dhonraged by the diſtance 
of their military maſters, petitioned for the reſto- 
ration of their authority over the city militia; that 
their impriſoned magiſtrates and fellowicitizens 


. might: be ſet at liberty; and for a perſonal treaty 


with the King. All theſe requeſts of the city 


were no ſooner made than granted. By the ſame 


influence, orders which had been given Skippon 
to raiſe levies, for the preſervation of the public 
peace, were countermanded; the eleven impeached 
members were recalled*, the votes of Non- ad- 
dreſſes were repealed; and the Commons in a de- 
claration proteſted, That they would not alter the 


The ON TS 
ment repeal 
their pro- 


ceedings a- 


fundamental government of the kingdom by King, gainſt the 
Lords, and Commons; that they were reſolved to * 
preſerve and maintain the folemn league and co- 


venant between the two kingdoms of England 


| and Scotland; and that they would be ready to. 


join the Seots i in the propoſitions agreed upon be- 
wh the two kingdoms, and preſented to his 
_ majeſty at Hampton-Court *. In conſequence of 


Treaty w 1h 


the King re- 


theſe reſolutions, five peers and ten commoners newed. 


were e ſent as > continiflicners to New port, 1 in the Ifle 


h e now Pete in from al quarters, for a 
perſonal treaty and ſpeedy agreement with the King. 


Part of the charge ſent up by the army againſt the 


eleven members was, That they had caballed with the 
queen for the raiſing a ſecond civil war, and had in- 


_ Vited the Scots and other forcign forces to invade the 


kingdom. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XVI. p. 14. 
The Preſbyterian intereſt was at this time ſo ſtrorg 


in the lower houſe, that theſe votes were Carried with 


out * diviſion, 


of 


s 
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of Wight, to renew the treaty with the King, 


who was freed from the cloſe reſtraint he had 
been under for ſome months, and, with very few 


_ exceptions, allowed to ſummons and adviſe on this 
important tranſaction with his old friends and 
councellors.— Had this ſtrong ray of returning 
fortune not intoxicated the cavaliers to a degree 
which excites both laughter and contempt, the 
army, brave and veteran as they were, would 


have found it a difficult matter to overcome the 
united force of almoſt the whole nation: But this 

- doating faction made ſuch open diſcoveries of the 
- malignancy of their deſigns, that the Preſbyterians 


were, to a clear demonſtration, convinced their 


intention was to reſtore the King without terms, 
and to ruin both the Preſbyterian and Independent 


- intereſts: © Reſtore the King to his due honor and 
juſt rights, according to the oaths of ſupremacy 


and allegiance, that he may forthwith be eſtabliſh- 
ed in the throne according to the ſplendor of his 


_ anceſtors; conduct him to Weſtminſter with ho- 


nor and ſafety; diſband all armies with ſpeed;” 
were the ſtyle of the petitions preſented by 
the cavaliers on this critical occaſion ; and pre- 

ſented too with an arrogance of manner, if poſſi- 


ble, ſuperior to the unreaſonableneſs of their 


demands. 


The parliament, diſmayed with the view of 
their own danger, ſhould the avowed intentions 
of the royaliſts take place, ſhrunk back from their 


© 1. Whitlock fays, That the countrymen who carried 
this petition up to the houſe, being almoſt drunk, 


abuſed the guards, and aſked them, Why they ſtood 


there to guard a parcel of rogues? that both ſides. 


growing warm, the countrymen fell upon the guards, 


and killed and wounded ſeveral before the aſſiſtance of 
more ſoldiers could be had. Mbitloct's Memorials. 


former 


their | 


and d. 
coven 


8 ples, 


hered 
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former forwardneſs *; and the city kept them= Ann. 1643. ; 1 
ſelves quiet, nor engaged wich any of the infur= 
rents”, Who, not having obſerved concert in their 
| on inſurrections, were in a ſhort time, wick 
little difficulty, ſubdued. The revolted troops in 
Wales, having been attacked and defeated by 
_ colonel Horton, threw themſelves into Pembroke- 
_ Caſtle, where they were cloſely beſieged and ta- 
ken, by Cromwell: Langdale ard Muſgrave, in 
the North, were oppoſed with ſucceſs by Lambert: 
at Kingſton the earl of Holland was defeated and 
taken priſoner by Sir Michael Liveſey *: at Maid- 


Several ordinances were at this time paſſed, for 
the incapacitating any who had borne arms againſt the 
parliament for ſerving in any public office, and for the 
baniſhing malignants and Papiſts to the diſtance of 
twenty miles from the capital. The cavaliers were 
detected in the private liſting of ſoldiers, and in raiſing. 
horſe and arms in and about London. Ruſbwortb, vol. 
ARA CC EE RE: 
After the royaliſts had plainly manifeſted their 

hopes and intentions, a petition was preſented to the 
parliament by the citizens, wherein they expreſſed 

their diſlike to the inſurrections which had been raiſed, 
and deſired the parliament to adhere to their vow and 5 
covenant, the conſtant tenor of their former declara- 


” 


tions, and not recede from their firſt and juſt princi- 

ples, viz. The ſafety of themſelves and thoſe who ad- _ 
hered to them, the reformation and preſervation of re- | = 
ligion, and the maintenance and defence of laws and _ 
vol. XVII. p. %. 1 
„With the earl of Holland had engaged the duke of e 1 

Buckingham, and his brother lord Francis Villiers. | il 
On account of the tender age of the duke of Buckings „ 
ham, the parliament generouſly offered him an indem- == 
nification, bn condition of his ſurrendering himſelf, | .. 
and engaging never again to take up arms againſt them: _—_ 

The duke refuſed the favor, and made his eſcape to | = 


Holland. His brother, who had braved the ſoldiers, and 

had refuſed to ſurrender, was killed on the field of 

battle. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XVII. p. 333. 
=D 


Vol. IV. ſtone 


) 
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Vun. 1648. fans lord Fairfax * routed the Kentiſh men; and 
1 urſuing the broken troops, forced them and the 


Clar. Hiſt. 
„ 
P. 123. 
Invaſion of 
the Scots. 
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flex inſurgents to ſhut themſelves up in the town 


of Colcheſter; to which place, as his troops were 
very inferior in number to the enemy, he laid a 
formal ſiege. To humour the failors the earl of 


Warwick was replaced in his old command; a 


new fleet was manned; and the prince of Wales, 
Z after a fruitleſs attempt upon Yarmouth, and ly- 
ing ſome time in the river Thames, braving the 
city of London, and taking ſeveral of their rich 


merchant ſhips, was obliged to retire to Holland. 


I0I this coaſt he was purſued by the earl of War- 
wick, whole fidelity he had in vain attempted; 


and the States having intimated that they ſhould 


not. think themſelves obliged to defend his ſhips, 


were they demanded by the Engliſh parliament, 

he gave up his naval command to prince Rupert i 

who ſailed with the fleet to Ireland. 
Donix c theſe numerous tranſactions, the duke 


of Hamilton, the prime mover of the engage 
ment which had taken place in Scotland in favor 


of the King, entered England with an army of 
e chouſand men : but ſuch miſtruſt had the 


1 Sir Thomas eiten had, by the death of bile Ta- 


ther, attained to the title of Land Fairfax, 
2 The Independents, on theſe exploits of the prince 
of Wales, had made in the lower houſe an unſucceſsful 


motion for declaring him a rebel and a traitor to the 


commonwealth. Farl. Hift. vol. XVII. p. 385. 


On the ſurrender of Oxford, the princes Rupert 


And Maurice were included by the general in the benc- 


fit of its capitulation; but were afterwards commanded 
by the commons to leave the kingdom. | Parl. Hi.. 
vol. XIII. p. 473. 


Leſley, cajoled with the title of lord Newark, had 
reſigned his pretenſions to the duke of Hamilton. Cla- 


Tendon ſays, he had no mind to venture his honor int 


Engliſh, unleſs aſſiſted by = TAY 
ccauvaliers 


arne 
Cavaliers from their imprudence incurred, that he 
durſt not unite his forces with thoſe under the 


command of Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Lam- 


bert, who had received particular orders from 
Cromwell not to engage with the Scots till he came 
up, retiring before theſe invaders, joined the lieu- 
tenant-general. When the junction had taken 


place, the army under Cromwell did not amount 
to more than eight thouſand men; but as this va- 
hant commander hadentertained, inanhighdegree, 


both contempt and averſion * for the Scots, he hur- 


ned to the place of action as to a ſcene of certain 


victory. The cavaliers under Langdale, who lay 


detached from the Scotch army, were attacked 3 


by Lambert, and, making a ſtout reſiſtance, were 
many of them cut off, the reſt were purſued in- 
to the Scotch quarters. The Scots, who lay dil> 


perſed in a negligent manner, were an eaſy prey: 
without making any conſiderable defence, they 
were almoſt all taken priſoners, and the general, 


being purſued to Utoxeter, ſurrendered himſelf to 


colonel hy cer who had lately gained a victory 


over ſome forces which had been raiſed in the 
ſhires of Huntingdon and Cambridge. Cromwell, 
to complete his work, marched without loſs of 


TM The firong remonſtrances of the church, and the 


influence of the marquis of Argyll, had obliged the 
Scotch parliament to paſs an order, that thoſe who 


had not taken, or did refuſe to take the covenant, 


# ſhould not be received into their army, nor joined with 
on their entrance into England. Hg 
u In a meeting of the Scotch commiſſioners with 


Hollis and other Preſbyterian members, at the houſe of 


the earl of Eſſex, it had been propoſed to impeach 
Cromwell, for acting the part of an incendiary between 
the two kingdoms ; and the Scots, after their ſecond 
coming into England, had particularly objected to his 


commanding a party which were to be ſent into the 


northern counties. 
5 BD x | time 


. 
Ann. 16438. 
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* en, time into Scotland, where, being joi 
n and the Kirk faction, he Ker the ſurren- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ined by Ar- 
r of Berwick and Carliſle, which the Scots on 


their entering England had taken poſſeſſion of, 


obliged Lanerick and Monroe to lay down their 


arms, and ſubjected the whole party to the power 


of their aer artes .—The royaliſts ſhut up in 


_ Colcheſter, in hopes that they ſhould be relieved 
by a victorious army of Scots, had undergone al- 
moſt the utmoſt extremities of famine ; and, on 
account of this obſtinacy, they were required by 


Sir Thomas Fairfax to ſurrender at mercy. The 


officers would have perſuaded the common ſol- 
diers, whom they had drawn into the ſcrape *, to 
attempt the breaking through, or to ſell their lives 


a dear purchaſe : but theſe men, to whom Fair- 


1 tax had promiſed . not only refuſed the 5 


»The following were the . ſubmitted to by 
the King's party: That both the armies ſnould be diſ- 


banded: That à parliament ſhould be called to fit be- 
fore the twentieth of January: That the ſettling of 
religion ſhould be referred to the determination of the 
general aſſembly, and all civil queſtions to the determi- 


nation of parliament : That a new committee of eſtates 
be appointed, to conſiſt only of ſuch members. as pro- 
teſted in parliament againſt the late engagement; and 

in caſe any of the forces under Monroe ſhould continue 


in arms, then the ſaid committee ſhould raiſe forces to 
ſuppreſs the ſame: That none who had been acceſſary 


to the late engagement ſhould be challenged to take 


away their lives or eſtates, &c. provided they did de- 
clare under their hands-writing, to the lord chancellor 


or preſident of the committee of eſtates, that they ac- 
cepted of. and ſubmitted to the preſent engagement: 
That all perſons taken in war, ſince the ſecond of Au- 
guſt, ſhould be releaſed. 


Sir Charles Lucas and the reſt of the 8 


officers had, with much importunity, prevailed on the 
common ſoldiers not to accept of terms of indemnity, 
on by the * in the beginning of the inſur- 
rection. | 


fax 


N 
ing ſuch a piece of gallantry, but threatened to 


open the gates to the enemy if their commanders 


- 
Ann. 1648, 


did not ſurrender. The terms inſiſted on by Fair- 
fax were in this neceſſity ſubmitted to; and the 
humane general, though he had been provoked by 


many irritating circumſtances in the conduct of 


the beſieged, only ſelected the two chief comman- 


ders, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſſe, both 
of them implacable nialignants, as a ſacrifice to 


military juſtice ?. - 


 Trovecn the vote to renew addreſſes to the 


King had paſſed the lower houſe on the twenty- 


fourth of May, yet, by the arts of the Indepen- 


dents, whoſe numbers and affiduity could puzzle, 
though they could not lead the debates, it was the 
twenty- eighth of July before the conditions of the 


treaty were ſettled, and the eighteenth of Septem- 


ber before it commenced : a delay which had gi- 
ven the army time fo entirely to ſubdue the King's 
partiſans, that Cromwell had defeated the duke 
of Hamilton, and Fairfax had reduced Colcheſter, 


Civil war 


and invaſion 
ſuppreſſed. : 


before conferences began. Circumſtances thus 
critical, it was imagined, would have induced the 


King to ſuſpend the exerciſe of argument, and to 


have joined the parliament on any terms. It was 


I The engaging the kingdom a ſecond time in war, 
and making another deluge of blood, was regarded b 
the Independents as an unpardonable crime ; they had 
always recommended 
with mildneſs. 5 | 2 
Alt is told us by a journaliſt of theſe times, That, 


the treating the firſt delinquency 


among the arts uſed by the Independents to protract 


concluding the treaty, the ſpeaker complained. to the 
houſe, that his health neceſſitated his confinement for 
ſome time under a courſe of phyſic; that on this pre- 
tence the Independents, in a thin houſe, carried the 
vote for an adjournment for ſix days; but the Preſby- 
terians perceiving their enemy's drift by defire of the 
Lords, revoked the vote of adjournment. Mercurjus 


Pragmaticus, 2 
Bb 3 
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Ann. 1648. with a view to accelerate a buſineſs, on the diſ- 


teh of which the fate of the party and the 

Fi King's life depended, that the commiſſioners ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to permit his train of counſellors 

to de preſent, or to enter into reaſoning with any 
but himſelf, This prudent caution was without 
effect; every minute article of the offered condi- 
tions was canvaſſed, and the arguments for two 


whole months as pertinaciouſly ſuſtained by the 
King, as if the matter on which conſequences fo 


tremendous depended had been a warfare of wit, 
and mere trial of ſkill ; here the jus divinum of 


epiſcopacy was ſmartly attacked by the parliamen- 


tary theologians, and, with the ſame arguments 
as are conſtantly urged by the divines on that fide 
the queſtion, obſtinately defended by the King ; 
who, on the point of religion, would not gratify 
the parliament with the alienation of church-lands, 
or with a farther eſtabliſhment of the preſent 
church government than its continuation for three 
years*, The utter extirpation of epiſcopacy, and 


The King aſſented, on the article of religion, to 
the taking away archbiſhops, chancellors, commiſſa- 
ries, and all other ſubordinate eccleſiaſtical officers ; to 
confirm the preſent form of government for the term 
of three years, and to ſuſpend the exerciſe of epiſcopal 
government, and the power of ordination in biſhops, 
till the King and the two houſes could agree concerning 
the point of church government. 
On the authority of the following anecdote, it. is 
obſervable, that either the King's religious ſcruples in 
regard to the church were feigned, or the conceſſions 
now drawn from him entirely againſt the dictates of 
his conſcience. During the King's refidence with the 
army, when he was indulged with the attendance of 
bis chaplains, to Dr. Sheldon (whom he ufed as his 
confeſſor) he ſhewed a paper, containing ſeveral vows 
which he had covenanted with God to perform : One 
was, to do public penance for the ſentence he _ af 
7 fere 
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the ſetting up their own idol in its ſtead, was the Ann. 1648. 
ſuperior conſideration for which, it is plain, the 
Preſbyterians had entered into the hazard of wat: 
This was the chief cauſt᷑ of their quarrel with their 
old aſſociates, the Independents; and the not be- 
ing fully gratified on this article by the King, was, 
in their eyes, loſing the beſt fruits of their ſuc- 


„ ceſs. In vain did Charles aſſent to the recalling 
. his proclamations and declarations againſt the par- 
WW lament, and to the acknowledging they had taken 
arms in their own defence; that they ſhould re- 
din, during the term of twenty years, the whole 

Y power of the militia, with a right of reſuming it 
g afterwards, when they ſhould declare it neceflary 
E for the public ſafety ; that all the great offices; 
. during twenty years, ſhould be filled by parlia- 
ment; that all the acts under their great ſeal ſhould 
„ de valid, and thoſe under his own annulled ; that 


t WW the entire government of Ireland, and the conduct 

e WW of the war there, ſhould be in both houſes; that 
d dhe power of the Wards ſhould be given up, in 
je len of one hundred thouſand pounds a year ©, and 


a- fered to paſs on Strafford, and the injuries he had done 
to do the church of England; another was, that were he 
m ever eſtabliſhed in his throne, he would give back to 
al WE the church all thoſe impropriations held by the crown, 
5s, WE what lands he (the King) did or ought to enjoy, which 
ng WW had been taken away either from any epiſcopal ſee, 
= cathedral or collegiate church, abbey, ot other religi- 
is WW ous houſe; and that he would hereafter hold them from 
in WW the church, under ſuch reaſonable fines and rents as 
"ns WE fhould be ſet by conſcientious perſons. Perinchief*s 
of WR Life of Charles the Firſt. i” 


the : b Several individuals of the Independents and Preſ-  - 5 
of WR byterians had bought large properties in church-lands, = 
his WE and were, from motives of intereſt, equally diſſatisfied | 
ws WE with the King's refuſing his affent to their aſienation. 1 
ne e Mr. Blackiſton, an Independent member, made a — 
uf. fruitleſs motion againſt granting the King an allowance | 4 
rec My Lee Bb 4 in 1 
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4 Ann. AUR that no peers ſhould be hereafter created by him, 


without conſent of Lords and Commons“. The 


parliament's commiſſioners, with carneſtneſs and 
even tears, aſſured the ung, that all his conceſ- 


ſions would be uſeleſs, unleſs he gave up the point 


alf epiſcopacy: he abſolutely refuſed farther yield- 
ing on this article, and the PRIOR voted his 
conceſſions unſatisſactory *, 
For x days had been aligned by the parliament 
for the continuation of the treaty *; in the hope 
of conquering the King's obſtinacy, it had been 
at three different times prolonged, and had alrea- 
dy laſted near two monihs, when the army, who 
were now collected together, after their victorious 
campargn, took an effectual meaſure to ent 


in lieu of the Wards. That court, he ſaid, was firſt 
| 740 for the good of orphans, though it had proved 
their ruin and deſtruction; that the cuſtom of ward- 
mips was not meant that kings ſhould make a prey of 
them, and a revenue to themſelves, but that they ſhould 
take care of the eſtates and education of orphans; that 
fince what was deviſed for a remedy had by long expe- 


rience appeared the bane of the fatherleſs, it was un- 


reaſonable of the King to expect a recompence for abo- 
liſhing what was never intended to be, though through 


corruption of time it had been made, a part of his re- 


venues. Parl. Hifi. vol. XVIII. p. 124, & ſeg. 
4 The public debts were to be paid by new taxes on 
the people. 


The Commons voted the King's Wee "ak "Sg 


ſatisfactory in the articles of religion, of delinquents 
(he refuſing that any ſhould be excepted from pardon), 


and of Ireland (he refuſing to declare againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the marquis of Ormond). It is to be ſup- 
poſed, that the Preſbyterians, had the King entirely 


gratified them on the ſubject of religion, would have 


been ſatisficd with his conceſſions on the other articles. 
1 Sundays and feaſt-days were excepted out of the 
forty * allotted to the treaty. Parl. Hifi. vol. XVIII. 


p. 85. 


reſult 
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any farther proceedings. A remonſtrance, the Ann. 1648. 
reſult of a council of war which had been called Remon- 
at Windſor by the lord Fairfax, was preſented, in ſtrance of 
- the name of the whole army, to the Commons &, the army 


whilſt in the midſt of an eager debate on the bu- Kg. * 


ſineſs of peace; and was accompanied wich  let- 
ter from the general, who recommended it as a 


matter of the higheſt importance, both to the ar- 
my and the Whole kingdom. it demanded juſtice 
on the King for the evils he had brought on a peo- 


ple, whom, by the laws of religion, morality, 


2d nations, he was bound to protect. It argued, 
that as in the late quarrel both ſides had appealed 
to God for juſtice, hat righteous judgment had 


given it agai ſt the King. It accuſed the parlia- 


ment of vice and weakneſs in their counſels; and 
that their unſettled conduct, in repealing their juſt 


determinations, had filled the wicked with vain 


hopes, and diſtracted the giddy multitude, to the 
"renewing ſcenes of blood, and to the raiſing dan- 
gers to the army and kingdom, which nothing but 
the invincible courage of the former could have 


overcome. It expoſed the inſidious conduct of 
the enemies to the public weal, the credulouſneſs 
of the Commons in being led into their ſnares, the 


eagerneſs of the Lords to forward miſchievous 


counſels, and their backwardneſs in cloſing with 
meaſures calculated for the defence of the king- 
dom. It argued, that breach of truſt in a gover- 


nor, or attempting by force to enlarge a limited 


power, did effectually diſſolve ſubjects from every 
bond of covenant and peace; and that the crimes 
the King had acted againſt his people were the 


higheſt treaſon againſt the higheſt law among men. 


It ſhewed, that the King's hardneſs of heart, in 
never acknowledging his offences, rendered him 


* It was preſented by colonel] Ewer, attended by ſe- 
veral officers. | Sg 
| 0 | an 
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Ann. 9575 an unfit object for pity, mercy, and pardon. It 
1 aſked, What fruits could be hoped for from a re- 
union of ſuch contrarieties as principles or affec- 
tions of liberty with principles of tyranny, prin- 

ciples of public intereſt with principles of prero- 


gative and particular intereſt, principles of zeal 
and the power of godlineſs with the principles of 


formality and ſuperſtition ? It challenged the par- 


lament to ſhew one inſtance when the readmit- 


ting a prince, whom his people had oppoſed and 
ſubdued, to the regal office, ſtate, and revenue, 
with the leaſt ſhadow of power, ever proved ſafe, 
either to the public intereſt in conteſt, 

perſons engaged in conteſt. It ſhewed, that whilſt 


the King and his party openly complained of his 
want of freedom in the tranſaction of a treaty, 


they laid grounds for reſcinding, with a plauſible 


color of reaſon, every conceſſion the parliament in 
that condition had extorted from him; 


ment, he had been neceſſitated to have recourſe to 
peace, yet, with the credulous people, he would 


come in wich the reputation of having long graci- 


ouſly fought it; that he would come in with the 


reputation of having granted, for peace-ſake, all 


that the parliament (who, it would be ſaid, were 


Tur 


He, it meal be ſaid, farther proceeds the | remon- 


ſtrance, was the only true father to his people, whilſt 
the parliament had proved their cruel foſter-fathers; 


he the reſtorer of their beloved peace, eaſe, and free- 
dom, which the parliament had cheated them of ſo 


long; he the reſtorer of their trade and plenty, which 
the parliament had thus long obſtructed; he, as a con- 


queror in ſuffering and patience, a denier of himſelf 


tor the good of his people, who would not only be 


julled and cheated into a ſecurity of any apprehenſion 


of evil from him, but poſſeſſed with expectations of 


pood, and their jealouſies only awakened againſt the 
— 


4 
* 


or to the 


that tho 
ſince the King had been worſted by the parlia- 


Tur Independents, from all quarters and in all Ann. 1648. 
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| tliament and their adherents. The parliament, if they 
acted as honeſt men, muſt heighten this prejudice into 
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perfect hatred, by continuing taxes and impoſitions for 1 
the maintenance of a ſufficient force to ſecure the ſafe- (| 
ty and intereſt of the people; otherwiſe the King, il 
| ſupported by a numerous party, who, from intereſt and $f 
neceſſity, were engaged in his cauſe, might renew the * 
quarrel with greater advantage than ever, and the peo- 
ple, wearied with the former war, would let him have _ 
every thing he demanded, rather than renew the con- _— 
teſt, even to the ſacrificing of thoſe who had formerly -. .,. = 
_ oppoſed him.—But, continues the remonſtrance, if, to Vi 
ſecure that little advantage to public intereſt which in vi 


the preſent way you have gained, you continue a ſuffi- 1 1 
cient ſtrength, and therewith taxes and impoſitions to | 
maintain it, it muſt naturally produce jealouſies and 
_ heart-burnings; which to foment and inflame to the 
height, and thereby to ſweeten and endear the King 
with the people, will be his and the cavaliers ſureſt 
play; and otherwiſe, to ſit that while, if they have 
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but patience, as ſtill as lambs. How colorable and _ 
_ plauſible: will it be for them to ſuggeſt, and how apt 5 14 
for the people to receive, that the King is no way to be 1 
blamed for any ſuch burthens; he, good man, has | | 
yielded to every thing, and done what he could to pte- © 
vent them; he does not give his conſent to them, the 4 
parliament does it without him; he is bound up and 1 
excluded from his wonted negative voice, otherwiſe he 1 
would refuſe and hinder them; theſe hardſhips, it is 3» 
not in his power to help, he can only pity his people, [| 
who may now ſee what they gain by parliaments, and | | 
how much it is their common prejudice to have their = 
King excluded from his negative voice, and the par- * 
liament free to proceed in any particular without him. | 1 
Thus eafily may the people be deluded into a reſent- _ . + 
ment of that which is the King's intereſt, as if it was =_ 
their own; and if they be once heightened into a re» 1 
ſolved with-holding of payments for the maintenance 


of that neceſſary ſtrength you keep for the common 
ſafety and peace, you muſt either give the King his 
end, in diſſolving your forces, or uſe ſuch ways of 
9 EW . power 
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„ V „„ coeeͤſſes 
power and rigor towards the people, as will enrage them 
Higher againſt you, and endear and engage them more 
to the King and his intereſt, colorably in point of their 


liberties then, as well as their eaſe before ; until at laſt 


the people, joining with and being headed by the King 
and his party, will force you either to give up all, or 
to make a war againſt the poor deceived people for 
that which 1s really their own,cauſe : and the King by 
the people, as it were for their proper liberties and 
ſafety, may make war againſt you, to the ereQting his 


own, and the overthrow of the common intereſt. 


What you contend for are the general, fundamental, 
and perpetual liberties of the public; for the preſerva- 


tion of which you will be forced to preſs upon the peo- 


ple in particular matters, againſt their preſent eaſe and 
freedoms ; and the people being ordinarily more af- 
fected with the latter, as more immediate and ſenſible, 
and leſs with the former, which are more remote and 
do them lels intelligible, the King, cloſing with them 


under pretence of the latter, which they can feel, may 


 _ eaſily engage them to the' prejudice of the former, 
_ which they can hardly diſcern, and be wrought to gain 
back for him whatever he has granted, without his ap- 
pearing to make any breach for his own intereſt. Upon 


this ſingle ground many nations, by like accommodati- 


ons with their beaten tyrants, have, from the faireſt 
attempts and hopes of Liberty, fallen to an utter loſs 
of it, and been made the inſtruments of their own ab- 


ſolute bondage. We might alſo farther reflect upon 
the advantages of the King's numerous party, engaged 


by humor, intereſt, and neceſſity, to ſerve him; a par- 
© ty embittered and enraged, but not diſabled or diſcou- 
- raged from farther attempts againſt you. We might 


mention their great families and relations, thejr influ- 


ences within the kingdom; and we might enlarge up- 


on the conſideration of the two other kingdoms he hath 


to work by, from which we have found ſuch powerful 


parties ready to ſupport his intereſt ; whilſt he, by a 
ſuppoſed impunity, hath encouragement to make all 
poſſible trial of them : but this being once confuted, 


by an example of juſtice upon him for ſuch attempts, 
EG» ; 15 ey... 
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ceſſes of the army, had preceded this remon- Ann. 1648. 


ſtrance 


1 


ey they would not then be, in divine confiderations, at all 
to be feared, or, in prudential confiderations, not fo 
much, in relation to his poſterity's heading of them, 


— Beſides theſe, we cannot but confider much more 
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the vaſt poſſibilities, after his reſtitution, to make par- 


ties, factions, and diviſions amongſt yourſelves and 
your now-adherents; and to ſet one againſt another, to 
make one betray another, ſo by one to ruin another; 


and, by making uſe of all intereſts, to ſet up his own 


above all. Have you not found him at this play all 
along? and do not all men acknowledge him moſt ex- 


quiſite at it? If he has had the faculty to avail much 


in this kind when at a diſtance from you, will he not 
much more when ſo near you, amongſt you, in your 


boſoms and councils ? For diviſions," we ſpeak it with 


depth of ſadneſs, he needs not come to make any a- 
mongſt you, but to uſe them; they abound woefully 


already; and for his opportunities of advantage by 


them, they are great beyond conception. Firſt, from 


the jealouſies which each party is apt to have of the 


others ſtrengthening themſelves, to the prejudice of 
the other, by conjunction with him and his; and which 
he and his creatures have a faculty to feed in each of 


them, it is more than probable that each party will be 


apt to ſtrive which ſhall moſt and firſt comply with 
him: Have not you and we ſeen ſad experiences of 
this already? Give us leave to be more affectionately 
ſenſible of this, as having had ſorne experience of 
temptations towards it amongſt ourſelves: We ſay 
temptations towards it from the King and his party, as 


ſtrong and ſubtile as are imaginable, though we bleſs | 


God, by whom we were preſerved in our integrity, 
and not given up to, but delivered from, ſuch wretched 
apoſtacy. And we can truly ſay, that although (thro? 


the example of others, partly neceſſitating us for the 


preſent prevention of that miſchief to the public they 
were running into in that kind, as we apprehended) we 
were drawn into ſome negative compliances, tending 
to moderation, which we thought to be, and in its place 
is, a real good; yet firſt, we never ſought, but were 


ſought unto; and notwithſtanding all overtures and 


tempta- 
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ture 


N we aid abhor the thought A and ain pro- 
feſſedly refuſed any thing of conjunction with him or 
his, in relation to the affairs of that time, or aught of 
private contract or truſt with them. | 

After the remonſtrance had thus plainly ani clearly 


ſhe wn the dangers attending the admitting an enraged, 
_ deſigning, and experienced prince to any degree or ap- 
pearance of power, it demanded, that the King ſhould | 
be brought to juſtice, as the capital cauſe of all the 


evil the kingdom had ſuffered, and of all the blood 


which had been ſhed ; that a timely and peremptory 


day ſhould be ſet for the prince of Wales and the duke 
of York to ſurrender themſelves, under penalty-of be- 
ing declared incapable of government, or of having any 


right in England, and being exiled as traitors; that 
the revenue of the crown ſhould be ſequeſtered ; that 


public juſtice ſhould be done upon the chief caufers or 


actors in the war; that the reſt, upon ſubmiſſion, 


| ſhould have mercy for their lives; that the ſoldiers 


. ſhould have their arrears ; that thoſe who had ventured 


their lives, and laid out ther eſtates for the public, 
| ſhould be paid out of the fines of delinquents, and the 


eſtates of thoſe ſecluded from pardon ; that a certain 
period ſhould be put to the parliament, when they had 


finiſhed the buſineſs of public juſtice; that there ſhould 


be a certain ſucceſſion of future parliaments, annual or 
biennial, with ſecure proviſion for the certainty of 


meeting, for equal diſtribution of elections, and that 


none who had engaged in the late wars, or ſhould en- 


gage againſt the right of parliament and kingdom, or 
adhere to its enemies, or ſhould oppoſe this ſettlement, 
ſhould be capable of election, or being elected for ſome 


years; that it ſhould be declared, that the repreſenta- 
tives have the ſupreme power of government, provi- 
ded they may not queſtion any man, after the end of 
this parliament, for any thing ſaid or done in reference 
to the late war; that they may not render up, give, 

or take away any right, liberty, or ſafety contained in 


this ſettlement or agreement; that there ſhould be 2 
liberty of entering diſſents in the ſaid repreſentative, in 
caſe of corruption in theſe bigheſt truſts, that the peo- 

= ple, 
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ture and tendency*; and the different bodies of Ann. 0 
the army had addreſſed their general officers on 
the ſame ſubject. As the parliament (who were 
et in hopes of conquering the King's obſtinacy, | 
and, by an agreement with him, of uniting all 
parties in defence of the preſent government, a- 
gainſt the Independents) had forborne to give an- 
ſwer to theſe petitions, or to the remonſtrance of __ - 
the army, Hammond, who had refuſed obedience =_ 
in the article of delivering up the King, was com- The King Wi 
| manded to attend the general at the head-quar- ſeized again 


ters ; Colonel Ewer was s ſent down, with orders by the army. 40 


ple, diſcerning who are free and who guilty, may not FED L 
truſt ſuch for the future; and that no King be here- | Ons | 
after admitted but upon election, and as upon truſt 1 


from the people, by ſuch their repreſentative, nor with- LY 1 
out firſt diſclaiming and diſavowing all pretence to a * 
negative voice againſt the determination of the ſaid re- 
preſentative, or Commons in parliament. Theſe ge- 
neral heads propounded to be done by this parliament, 
the remonſtrance ſaid, were to be farther eſtabliſhed by 
a general contract or agreement with the people, with 
a proviſo that none ſhonld be capable of benefit by 
them who did not conſent and ſublcribe to the agree- 
ment; and that no King ſhould be admitted to the 
crown, or other individual to any office of public truſt, 
without expreſs accord and ſubſcription to the ſame. 
it In theſe petitions it was demanded, that kings, 
_ queens, princes, dukes, earls, lords, and all perſons 
alike, ſhould be liable to the law of the land. The 
deſigning. to ſubject them to equal judgment, was a2 
great offence to the ariſtocratic party: It was on ſuch 
grounds only, that the Independents were termed Les, 
vellers; fince, in the ſame petitions in which they 
make theſe juſt demands, they inſiſt on the ſecurity of 
property. 
In theſe petitions, the Commons had been deſired to 
declare themſelves the ſupreme authority of the nation. 
Ruſb worth, vol. VII. p. 1257. Part. Hiſt. vol. XVII. 
P. 461» & /eq. 
* Colonel Hammond, perſiſting | in his reſolution to * 
obſerve 
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Ann. t 64. to keep the King in ſtrict cuſtody , and, in a few 
days afterwards, he was-conveyed to the garriſon 

of Hurſt res in the neighbourhood of the 
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iſland”. 
EN OR Oy Tas 


obſerve ſtriẽtly the orders of the parliament in the diſ- 
poſal of the King, was kept under confinement at the 
| head-quarters, till the army had ſecured his perſon. 
Tt has been aſſerted, by ſome of Charles“ s admirers 


and panegyriſts, That when the army's deſigns againſt 


his life grew obvious, he was exhorted by his friends 
to make his eſcape, but refuſed on a nice point of ho- 
nor, having given his word to the parliament not to 
attempt an evaſion during the treaty, nor three weeks 
afterwards, This, had it been true, would have been 
very inconſiſtent with the conſtant tenor of the King's 


paſt conduct, and a very refined delicacy, ſince, as the 
parliament could no longer afford him protection from 
violence (a circumſtance underſtood in the engage- 
ment), it could no longer be binding; and the King 


was ſo far from regarding himſelf tied up by his parole - 
in this particular, that, before matters had come to 


this extremity, he wrote fix preſſing letters to Sir 


William Hopkins on the buſineſs of forwarding his 


eſcape; and in theſe letters ſays, That the great con- 


ceſſions he had made on the articles of the church, 
militia, and Ireland, were to facilitate the means of an 


eſcape. Indeed the King, at this time, was ſo far from 


entertaining the nice notions of honor aſcribed to him, 


that, according to his wonted duplicity, he ſhewed the 


parliament's commiſſioners for the treaty a diſpatch he 
had made to the marquis of Ormond, 1equiring him to 


deſiſt from any farther proceedings with the Iriſh Pa- 
piſts, but took care to ſend him preceding private inſtruc- 
tions to obey all the queen's commands, and not to 
obey any of his (the King's) public commands, unti! 


he ſent him word that he was free from reftraint ; not 


to be ſtartled at his great conceſſions concerning Ire- 
land, for that they would come to nothing; and that 
though he (Ormond) ſhould hear that his treaty with 
the parliament was near a concluſion, yet not to be- 
lieve it, but to purſue former inſtructions with all vi- 
gor: and tho" theſe private letters are dated the tenth 


and 


8 
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Tux Preſbyterians were intoxicated with rage Ann. 164 
on the intelligence of theſe violent tranſaftionsz 
and, aſſuming courage from deſpair, ſet aſide in 
parliament the remonſtrance of the army, without 
deigning to anſwer it; voted the ſeizing the King's 
perſon to be without the conſent of parliament ; 


' ſent a meſſage to the general, to know by what bas 1 
authority that enterprize was executed; and iſ- „ 
ſued orders that the army ſhould not approach t ge wn 
capital. The army, in return, publiſhed a de- "2 
 claration, in which they charged the parliament " 4 
1 oh ; | | 11 
with a treacherous and corrupt neglect of, and 


apoſtacy from, the public truſt, repoſed in them; 
and the general, after writing to the city, that, 
for the prevention of all violence, they ſhould ad- 
vance him forty thouſand pounds, marched ſeve- 4 
ral regiments to London, and quartered them in VN 
Whitehall, the Meuſe, St. James's, Durham- 1 
Houſe, Covent-Garden, and Palace-Vard. The = 
parliament, though ſurrounded by the army, and 11 
_ deſtitute of all means of defence, attempted to | 
_ cloſe with the King; and, in contradiction to iheir 
former votes that his conceſſions were not ſatisfac- 
. tory, voted that they were a foundation for the 


Sr 
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houſes to proceed on in the ſettlement of the if 
kingdom. Additional regiments were now ar- I 
CO LTD rived, | 


and twenty-eighth of October, 1648, he declared to 
the parliament's commiſſioners, on the firſt of Novem- 
ber, That, ſince the votes had paſſed the two houſes 

in the beginning of Auguſt, he had not tranſacted any 
affairs concerning Ireland but with them, the parliq- 
ment's commiſſioners. Appendix to the third edition of 

Mag ſtaffe's Vindication of Charles the Firſt, the martyr, 

_ proving that bis majeſty was the author of Eikon Baſilike, 
printed at London in 1711, in quarto. Appendix to 
Cartes ſecond volume of his Life of James, duke of Or- 

m The debates on this ſubje& had been carried on, 
and ended with ſuch warmth, that the Independents 
1; You. IV. Cc- taxed 


4 7 
a — rived, and filled the ſuburbs of London. The 
general by his own authority, ſet forth a procla- 
mation, requiring all delinquents who remained 
in the town, on pretence of finiſhing the buſineſs 
of their compoſitions, to depart to the diſtance of 
ten miles for a month, on pain of being proceed- 


The lower 
houſe purg- 
| ed. | 
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ed againſt as priſoners of war; and as the citizens 


had not paid in the money demanded of them, he 


fent three regiments into the city, took out of 


Weaver's- Hall the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, 
and aſſigned the reimburſement upon the arrears 
due to the army. 4 
Tux next day after the vote paſſed to „ ebe ed 


on the conceſſions of the King in the ſettlement of 
the kingdom, the Commons found their houſe 
blockaded by two regiments of horſe, command - 
ed by colonel Pride. Colonel Pride, directed by 
the lord Grey of Groby, ſeized in the paſſage for- 


ty of the moſt obnoxious members of the Preſpy- 
terian party, and fent them under confinement to 
the court of Wards. The Commons ſtill proved 
refractory, and inſtead of proceeding on the buſi- 
neſs recommended to them by the army, demand- 


ed the reſtoration of their members. By way of 
anſwer to this demand, colonel Whaley and colo- 
nel Axtel, at the bar of the houſe, - preſented, in 


the name of the general and his council of officers, 
a paper, in which was propoled, that the im- 
8 members and major-general Browne 


who, it was believed, had had a hand in ins 


| taxed the 8 with 3 the common 
cauſe and intereſt of the nation, and publicly declared 


they would no longer join in council with them. Lud- 


low, the ſame author from whom we have this ac- 
count, tells us, That the ſecluſion of the Preſbyterian 


members was determined on in a meeting between the 
leading members of the lower houſe, who were of the 
Independent party, and the Ware officers of the ar- 
_  Ludiow, p. 104. 


j ts e in 


3 : FTE: - 
In the Scots®) ſhould be ſecured and brought to Ann. 1648. 
juſtice; and that the ninety-one members who re= 

fuſed to vote againſt the Scottiſh engagement, and 

all who voted for the recalling the four votes of 
Non-addreſſes, who voted for a treaty, and who 
"concurred in the votes that the King's conceſſions 

were a ground for a ſettlement, ſhould be imme- 

diately ſuſpended the houſe. Several pf the mem- 

bers againſt whom theſe propoſals were pointed, - 

moved, That the officers who preſented them 

ſhould be declared traitors, and the army itſelf 
impeached of high-treaſon. Theſe motions of a 

few deſperate madmen paſſed unregarded by the 

houſe ; and a committee was again ſent to the ge- 

neral, to expoſtulate with him concerning the ſe- 1 
cluded members: But the general refuſed to give at 
any anſwer till he had received the reſolutions of 
the houſe on the propoſals he had ſent them.—As 0 bl 
the Commons ſtill withheld the demanded ſatiſ- —_ 
faction, the ſame rough expedient was repeated; . I 


nu The following is the account given by Ludlow of 
Browne: Colonel Browne, the woodmonger, being 441 
+ nominated by the parliament to be one of their com- | 
miſſioners ſent down to the Scotch army when the King _— 
was at Newcaſtle, he turned about to me, who ſat be- 
hind him in the houſe, and aſſured me that he would 
be ever true tous; and truly I then believed him, hav- 
ing met him at Smithfield, in the beginning of the war, 
buying horſes for the ſervice of the parliament, where 
he ſpoke very affectionately of their undertaking, and 
ſerved them very ſucceſsfully, eſpecially at Abingdon. 
But this wretched man ſoon diſcovered the corruption 
of his nature, and the malignity which lay concealed 
in his heart; for no ſooner had the King caſt ſome 
flight favors on him, ſuch as the giving him a pair of 
ſilk ſtockings with his own hand, but his low and ab- 
je& original and education became ſo prevalent as to 
transform him into an agent and ſpy for the King, 
proving, as will be hereafter related, one of the moſt | | 
bloody butchers of the parliament's friends.” ne =_ 
„„ and, 1 
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Ann. 1648. and, the very day after the firſt force was com- 
miitted, the ninety-one members in queſtion were, 
with equal violence, ſecluded the houſe. 


CroMwELL, who, on his return from Scotland, 


had laid ſiege to Pontefract-Caſtle i in Yorkſhire, 


to chaſtiſe in perſon the garriſon, both for the per- 


fidy they had acted in getting poſſeſſion of the 
place, and fer a baſe murder they had committed 
on the valiant W „ on intelligence of 


what 


% A party of forty. hath allied out of PontefraQ- 
"Caſtle, and paſſing with the guards for friends, three 
of them entered the town of Doncaſter, where, under 
pretence of bringing letters from lieutenant-general 


Cromwell, they were directed to colonel Rainſborough's 


lodgings. On the ſame pretence, they, unmoleſted, 
went up to the apartment where he ſlept; and the co- 
lonel, who expected that very morning the diſpatches 
they pretended to have brought, opened his door to 


them, when the aſſaſſins aſſaulted and killed him, and 


afterwards eſcaped without any alarm given. 
Clarendon, who, to his eternal infamy, applauds 
every circumſtance of the foul unmanly deed, in a 


tedious narration, to which are annexed many 1mproba- 


ble romantic circumſtances, tells the ſtory as if the aſ- 
ſaſſins had only deſigned to take colonel Ranſborough 


priſoner, and that his death was occaſioned by the de- 


fence he made, But on many accounts it is apparent, 


that the truth is in this, as in many other parts of his 


_ "Hiſtory, quite againſt him. Colonel Rainſborough had, 
by his republican ſpirit and zeal for bringing the King 


to Juſtice, provoked to the utmoſt the rancor of the ca- 
valiers. He had been ſo eminent a ringleader in for- 


_ warding the late attempts of that party in the army 

who were termed Levellers, that he had only eſcaped 

the ſevere cenſure of both houſes by making his peace 
with the general officers of the army; and it was not 
Without great difficulty that the Lords could be brought 
to aſſent that Rainſborough, who, they ſaid, deſerved 
death for his ſeditious rebellious conduct, ſhould be 


appointed to command in the marine ſervice. ' Imme- 


Giately aſter the council of war, on the King's retreat 
| to 


to the Iſle of Wight, had reſolved to bring bim to 


trial, and before this reſolution was publicly avowed, 


Rainſborough laid aſide the coronet-device which he 


had carried when he firſt ſerved in the war, and toox 


up the following ; viz. The head of the King in pro- 
file, decollated, and ſtreaming as juſt ſtricken off by an 
arm holding an ax : above the head are placed, by way 


of motto, the well-known words of that celebrated re- 


publican Marcus Tullius Cicero (who vouched the truth 
ol them with his blood), © Salus populi ſuprema lex 


eſto.” By the favor of a friend, in the permiſſion of 


examining an original manuſcript, in folio, of coronet- 


devices borne during the civil war on the King's and 


parliament's ſide, I came to the knowledge of this 
_ anecdote; an anecdote which of itſelf ſufficiently ac- 
counts for the malice borne Rainſborough by the cava- 


liers; who had before, in the high-road between Lon- 


don and St. Alban's, attempted his life. 
Colonel Morrice, the governor of Pontefract-Caſtle, 
.and thoſe who had an immediate hand in the murder of 


colonel Rainſborough, being excepted perſons, made 


their eſcape before the garriſon ſurrendered ; but Mor- 
rice, a profligate individual, who had formerly borne 
arms for the parliament, who was turned out of their 


army on account of the licentiouſneſs of his manners, 
and who had gotten poſſeſſion of the caſtle for the King 


by an infamous act of treachery againſt a truſting friend, 
with one cornet Blackbourne, who had had a hand in 


the fore-mentioned murder, were, in the year 1649, 
taken at Lancaſter, and afterwards arraigned for trea- 


ſon beſore baron Thorpe and judge Puleſton; by whom, 


for the crime of levying war againſt the kingdom, and 


other foul matters proved againſt them, they were con- 


demned to die. Though the crimes for which Morrice 
was tried were fully ſufficient to provoke the vengeance 


of God and his country, yet Clarendon, that narrator 


of judgments, gravely remarks, That poor Morrice 
was taken in Lancaſhire, and happened to be put to 
death in the ſame place where he had committed a fault 
ag inſt the King, and firſt performed a great ſervice 
for the parliament. Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 149. 
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haſtening to that buſy ſcene of action, the capital, 


took his ſeat in the houſe, on the day immediately 
ſucceeding the ſecond force; an incident which in 


deriſion was commonly called Pride's purge. 
Cromwell received the hearty thanks of the Com- 


mons , who reverſed their former vote, and again 


— 


declared the King's conceſſions unſatisfactory, de- 


been made in favor of the King and his party, de- 


elaring it high treaſon for any perſon to make ap- 


plication on his behalf to either houſe : They alſo 
repealed the vote. for reſtoring 


the Preſbyterian faction, were, by orders of the 


gags and his council of war, committed to pri- 
0 


n; yet the Preſbyterians retained ſpirit enough 


to publiſh, in the name of the ſecluded members, 


„ The Commons had returned their thanks to lord 


a narrative of the violence put upon them, with a 
proteſtation that all acts from that time tranſacted 
by the Commons were legally void“. 


termined that no member who had been abſent _ 
when this vote paſſed ſhould be received till he 
ſubſcribed it, and repealed every vote which had 


the impeached 
members. Sir William Waller, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, Maſſey, Brown, Copley, and others of 


The Com- 


Fairfax, and had paſſed an ordinance for ſettling on him 
and his heirs lands to the value of four thouſand pounds 


He now publiſhed a virulently-penned proteſtation, in 
bis own name, againſt the proceedings of the army. 
Prynne had made a ſpeech in the houſe, to perſuade 
them the King's conceſſions were ſufficient grounds for 


a year. A letter of thanks had been ſent to Cromwell, 

whilſt in Scotland, for his good ſervices in that king- 
dom. Parl. Hiſt. Fes F 
4 Amongſt the ſecluded the members was the famous 


Prynne, who had ſignalized himſelf for his ſufferings 
and acrimonious oppoſition to the power of prelates. 


a treaty: it contains a complete narrative of all the 


army, from the beginning of the parliament ; it takes 
2 te N Ip 


tranſactions between the King, the houſes, and the 


-mons declared this publication to be falſe, ſcanda- Ann. cs AM 

Jous, and ſeditious, tending to the deſtruction of 
the viſible and fundamental government of the 
kingdom, and reſolved that all perſons who had 


| had any hand in framing or publiſhing it ſhould be 


> 
" #4 . 
07 


incapable to bear office, or to ſit as members of 
either houſe. The Lords, who, before this turn 
of affairs, had been very forward in preſſing for a 
perſonal treaty with the King, and for a conjuns — 1 
tion with the Scots, and had been a great means Wo 
to accelerate the laſt treaty in the iſle of Wight*, 4 1 | 
were now as forward to approve and confirm the | : 
oppoſite meaſures of the army *. They aſſented i 
to all which had been tranſacted in the lower- EL 


houſe 3 and both, houſes paſſed an ordinance, that 
no perſon who had been delinquents, or had aſſiſt- 9 
end the King againſt the parliament in the firſt or = 
ſecond civil war, or had been aiding in bringing in 1 


up above one hundred and forty octavo pages, and kept | ll 
the houſe ſo long together, that debates on the queſ- 1 


tion, Whether the King's conceſſions were a ground. 
Ke. laſted from Monday morning till nine o*clock on 
Tueſday morning. 55 . 
Prynne afterwards, on being queſtioned concerning 
a2 pamphlet he had written againſt the proceedings of 
the houſe, denied its authority, and was taken into 
cuſtody ; but not being thought of ſufficient conſe- 
| quence to violate, on his particular, the freedom of the 
ſubject, was granted the benefit of the Habeas Corpus. 
elt was with great difficulty the Lords could be 
brought to inſiſt on the alienation of church-lands, and 
other points which the King refuſed to give up. The 
Commons had voted, To inſiſt on the King's ſigning 
three bills formerly ſent him, and then to admit him 
to a perſonal treaty; but, by the perſuaſion of the 
Lords, they gave up this point. CIOS. 
»Ludlow fays, That the Lords, who had avoided 
to declare the Scots enemies whilſt their army was en- 
tire, after their defeat prevented the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and moved that a day might be appointed to 
give God thanks for the ſucceſs. Eudiow, p. 101. 
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An. 1648. the Scotch army, or had ſubſcribed to the trea - | 


ſonable engagement in 1647, or had abetted the 


late tumults within the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, or the adjacent counties, ſhould be eleCt- 
ed, or give their voice for the electing the lord- 
mayor or other officers *. 
charged with the care of this ordinance it was re- 
commended, to conſider of taking away the oaths 


To the committee 


of allegiance and ſupremacy, enforced upon the 


ſubject before they could be made free of the 
Gy; 72: 5 | 
3 theſe tranſaQtions, 05 A of . 
ficers were deeply engaged in conſidering a ſcheme 
of government, called The Agreement of the 
People.” It contained, with many additions, the 
ſubſtance of thoſe demands which, in the name 
of the army, had been preſented to the houſe Dy 
colone] Ewer. It was the darling plan of the ſol 
diery: for this they had threatened to divide from 
their officers; and for this, when it croſſed his 
private views, the 1 8 the influence of 
1 Cromwell, had ſuffered *. 1 3 


Prririens 


hg”? © The city i in vain LES 55 Commons Ge the 
repeal of this ordinance, on the pretence that, if it 
ſhould be put in force, ſo great was the number of thoſe 


who came within its cenſure, that there would not be 
left perſons ſufficient to fill the neceffary offices; Or- 


dinances that none who had borne arms againſt the par- 
 liament ſhould bear offices, or vote in elections, had 
paſſed before. Parl. Hifl. vol. XVIII. p. 480. 8 
avorth, vol. VII. p. 80), 831, 1376. 
»This agreement of the people had been recom- 
mended to the Commons in ſeveral petitions from the 


Independents, and was ſtigmatized by that houſe as 


deſtructive to the being of parliaments, and to the fun- 


damental government of the kingdom. The Indepen- 


dents ſtill perſiſting in the preſenting petitions on the 
ſame ſubject, ſeveral of thoſe who carried them up 


were e to priſon; and an ordinance paſſed, 
. That 


P ᷑rIrIT os now daily poured. in from the gar- Ann, 1648. 
riſons and other parts, for ſpeedy and effectual 
juſtice on all delinquents Even the county of 
Somerſet, which had diſtinguiſhed itſelf for its 
attachment to the King, preſented a petition that 
juſtice might be done on the chief delinquents “. 
The cou ty of Norfolk, yet more explicit, re- 
queſted that juſtice ſhould be done on che King. 
Purſuant to the demands of theſe petitions, and 
the repeated requeſts of the army, the Commons 
appointed a committee of thirty- eight to draw up 
a charge againſt the King. On their report, a 
vote paſſed, declaring it treaſon in a King to levy 
war againſt his parliament; and a ſpecial commii- 
ſion was appointed to try the delinquent monarch 
on theſe grounds. The declarative vote and ordi- Jan. 2, 
nance for the King's trial, were rejected by the 
Lords without a negative voice; but, on the fond 
hope that by an evaſive conduct they ſhould ob- 
ſtruct the career of proceedings, they forbore to 
ſend down their determinations to the Commons, 
and adjourned for ten days. The Commons, jea- 
lous of their intentions, ordered their journals to 
be examined ; when, on finding the ordinance 
utterly rejected, they voted, That all members of 
the Houſe of Commons, and others appointed by 
order of that houſe, or any ordinance wherein the 


'That no perſon who had contrived, abetted, perſuaded, 
or entered into that engagement entitled, “ The Agree- 
ment of the People,” ſhould be elected into the 
mapyoralty of the city of London, or any other ſubor- 
dinate office in the ſaid city, or ſhould have any voice 
in the election of the officers for the ſpace of one whole 
A TS, 

4 The Preſbyterians, in their propoſitions, had in- 
dulged the King with the exception only of his party 
from mercy; but to this ill-deſerved lenity the Inde- 

pendents in the houſe had made great objections. Farl, 

Hit. vol. XVIII. p. 85. le . 
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rk; Lords are joined, are impowered to fit and exe- 
cute in the ſaid ſeveral committees of themſelves, 
notwithſtanding the houſe of peers refuſe to join 

with them; and the names ſix Lords who had 

been appointed of the ſpecial commiſſion were left 
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out. Nor was this all the reſentment the Com- opin 
mions expreſſed at the non-compliance of the Lords to b 
= in this capital point, nor of the high and uncon- ture 
J troulable capacity in which they acted as the elect- and 
= cd repreſentatives of the people; By the follow- cla, 
= ing votes they aboliſhed the negative voice of the ance 
King and Lords, and eſtabliſhed a principle, 1 
= which, though obviouſly founded in truth, has of t 
ff  ' everbeen obſtinately denied by authority: “ Re- al 
—_ ſolved, That the people, under God, are the ori- Was 
if  ginof all juſt power. Reſolved, That the Com- | feve 
[| maons of England aſſembled in parliament, being Citiz 

I 65 choſen by and repreſenting the people, have the d 


ſupreme authority of the nation. Reſolved, That 
Whatever is enacted declared law by the Commons 


3 rega 
| | of England aſſembled in parliament hath the force of 
= of law, and all the people are included therein, knen 
i although the conſent and concurrence of the King _ pork 

. : and the houſe of Peers be not had thereunto.” _ hs 

1 Dun mo the preparative meaſures to bring the mk 

| dane 

i King to a trial, he, by direction of the army, was this? 
removed from Hurſt-Caſtle to Windtfor* ; by the born 

Ka lame had 

| | | * and 

» In the King' s remove to Wed a Sos i was the 

. laid for his eſcape, by means of ſhifting his horſe for Was 

2 a a fleet one of the earl of Newburgh," at whoſe houſe refer 

J 5 he dined; but, by the vigilance of major- general Har- by a 

1 riſon, who commanded the party which: guarded the | bigh 
= | King, it was prevented. The ſame vigilance, attend part! 
1 eeꝰ•zd with the ſame ſucceſs, in Hammond, and in Rolph, caſic 
=: the officer immediately under him in comiiand, was ſo. beat 

| reſented by Charles's partiſans, that one Oſborne, who reſc1 
had been won over by his careſſes, and who was detec- jury, 


ted in contriving the means of his. eſcape, accuſed 
Rolph, and by e the governor Hammond, 
with 


1 


8 Fe 


hls 
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fame authority every fymbol of royalty was with- Ann. 1648. 
_ drawn,” and it was commanded that he ſhould be 
ſerved by his attendants without ceremony. Even 
in this alarming fituation, he was little appre- 
| henſive of his approaching fate; ftill retained the 
opinion of his importance; never ſuffered himſelf _. 
to believe it poſſible, that his enemies would ven- 
ture to proceed to a public trial and execution; — 
and his converſation was ſo imprudent as to de- — 
clare, before his guards, that he expected deliver- 2 
ee. 
Fon the ſecond of January to the nineteenth 4 
of the ſame month the terms of the important tri- = 
al had been adjuſting. The ſpecial commiſſion | 
was compoſed of the prime officers of the army, 
ſeveral members of the lower houſe, and ſeveral 
citizens of London: It conſiſted of one hundred — of 
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with a deſign to poiſon him. Though the charge was 

regarded as a very malicious one by all but the bi goes 

| of the royal party, and though the King himſelf acc 2 

| Kknowledged, That, as touching the preſervation of his =_ 
perſon from poiſon, or any other deſign againſt his 4 

life, he was ſo confident of the honeſty and faithfulneſs — 
of the governor, that he thought himſelf as ſafe in his _ 

hands as if he was in the cuſtody of his own ſon, yet i} 
the Lords appearing very forward in the buſineſs, Oſ- il 
borne was diſcharged from the cuſtody to which he 

had been committed for endeavoring the King's eſcape, . 
and left at large to profecute Rolph, who was ſent to 

the Gatehouſe, and againſt whom an impeachment 

was ordered to be drawn. The matter was afterwards 1 Wl 
referred to the proper. court, and Rolph was N | — 
by a jury of his peers, a circumſtance which offended _ 

| bighly the bigoted royaliſts; and in particular that fiery 9 
partiſan, the earl of Clarendon, who, both on this oc- 4 

| Cafſjon, and on the hanging of one Burley for the 
beating up a drum to arms to attempt the King's 5 i 

reſcue, reflects very bitterly on parliament, judge, and 4 
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and thirty-three perſons v, and was nominated the 


High-Court of Juſtice. - Bradſhaw, a lawyer of 


note, was by his fellow commiſſioners elected pre- 


ſident; Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the peo- 


ple; Doriſlaus Steele and Aſk, aſſiſtants to the 


fitting; and the ceremony with which the whole 
_ tranſaction was conducted, correſponded in pomp 
and dignity! to the ſingular, the great occaſion : 
A ſovereign prince brought before the tribunal of 
his own ſubjects, and tried by their delegates for 


the ſerjeant at arms to the houſe of Commons, bj 


court; Weſtminſter Hall was fitted up for their 


his miſgovernment and breach of truſt. Dendy, 


beat of drum and ſound of trumpet, had, in 


the Palace- Tard. at the Old-Exchange, and in 


Cheap ſide, proclaimed to the people the time 
when the commiſſioners of the high- court of juſtice 
commenced their fitting and that all choſe who 


The King's 
trial, execu- 
tion, and 
Character. 


heard. o s iegrd TAR 
O the twentieth of January, the commiſſioners 


. 


proceeded in ſtate from the Painted Chamber 


to Weſtminſter-Hall. Colonel Humphry carried 
the ſword before the preſident, ſerjeant Dendy 
the mace, and twenty gentlemen (commanded by 
_ Colonel Fox) attended as his guard of partiſans. 
The royal priſoner, who, for the purpoſe of his 


trial, had been removed from Windſor to St. 


James's was by a ſtrong guard of muſqueteers 
conveyed by water to Weſtminſter Hall. A chair 


of crimſon velvet was prepared for him within the 


bar, and thirty officers and gentlemen waited with |M 
halberts behind it. The folicitor of the Com- 
morns, in his charge againſt the King, repeſented, 


1 Though there were one hundred nominated to the 


high commiſſion, there were not above fifty odd who 


had courage enough to engage perſonally in the daring 


office... 


had any thing to ſay: againſt the King would be 


That 


| Ludlow, P.-107> 


ouſly levied war againſt the people and their re- 


manded by what authority he was brought before 


to beware of the fins with which they were going 


to ſtain themſelves and the land. He was anſwer- 
ed by the preſident, that he was tried in the name 
and authority of the parliament aſſembled, and 


the good people of England. Charles objected, 


That both King and houſe of Lords were neceflary 
to conſtitute a parliament: He had a truſt, he faid, 


committed to him by God, by old and lawful de- 


ſcent; and he would not betray it to anſwer to a 
new and unlawful authority: He again bade the 
commiſſioners rememember he was their heredita- 
ry ſovereign ; and that the whole authority of the 
ſtate, when free and united, was not entitled to 


try him, who derived his dignity from ihe ſupreme 


majeſty of heaven: That, admitting thoſe extra- 
yagant principles which place the origin of power 
in the people, the court could plead no au hority 
delegated by the people, unleſs the conſent of eve- 
ry individual, down to the meaneſt, the moſt 1g- 
norant peaſant, had been previouſly aſked and 


Ludlow fays, That the King interrupted the clerk 
whilſt he was reading, and exclaimed, © I am not 
entruſted by my people; they are mine by inheritance,” 


That Charles Stewart, being admitted King of Ann. 1 
Kngland, and entruſted with a limited power, had, 
with the wicked deſign to erect an unlimited and 
tyrannical government, traitorouſly and malici- 


preſentatives: That on the behalf of the people, 
he did, for this treaſonable breach of truſt, im- 
peach him as a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and 
_ public and implacable enemy to the common- 

Wealth. r eo be tc # 
O the concluſion of the charge, the King de- 


that court *? He told the commiſſioners to re- 
member he was their King, their lawful King, and 
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Ann. obtained *: There was no juriſdictiön on earth 
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could try a King: The authority of obedience to 
Kings was clearly warranted and ſtrictiy com- 


manded both in the Old and New n | 


This, if denied, he was ready inſtantly*o prove; 


Where the word of a King was there was pow- 
er, and who might ſay unto him, what doſt 
thou“ He owned, he faid, he was entruſted; a 
ſacred truſt had been committed to him by God, 
the liberties of his people, which he would not de. 
tray by recognizing a power founded on vio- 


lence and uſurpation: He had taken arms, and 


frequently expoſed his life, in defence of public 
liberty, in defence of the conſtitution, in defence 

ol the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and was 
now willing to ſeal with his blood thoſe precious 
rights for which he had ſo long in vain contended. 


To the King's extravagant afſertion, that he had 


taken up arms to defend the liberty of the conſti- 
ftunution, and that he now pleaded for the rights and 
freedom of all his ſubjects, the preſident returned, 


« How great a friend, Sir, you have been to the 


laws and liberties of the people, let all England 
and the world judge: Your actions have fuffici- | 
- ently declared it, and your meaning has been 
' written in bloody characters throughout the king- 
dom.“ The court was reminded by the priſoner, 
that the laws of England determined the 5 


could do no wrong; however, he was able, he ſai 


by the moſt ſatisfactory reaſons, to juſtify his con- 


duct; but muſt forego the apology of his inno- 


dence, leſt, by ratifying an authority no better 


founded than that of robbers and pirates, he ſhould 


be juſtly branded as the betrayer, inſtead of _— | 


landed as the martyr, of the conſtitution. 
This argument is mere ſophiſtry ; ſince the ſenſe 


of the people, in their collective capacity, never can 


come to any determined concluſive point, unleſs the 
ſenſe of the majority is * to the Whole. 


— 
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_ Taxes ſeveral days the King was produced be- Ann. 1648. | 
fore the court, and as often urged to anſwer his 2". 
charge. The fourth, on his conſtantly perſiſting 
to decline its juriſdiction, the commiſſioners, after 
having examined witnefles *, by whom it was 
proved that the King had appeared in arms aginſt | 
his people, proceeded to pronounce ſentence a- 
gainſt him. Before the paſling ſentence, Charles 
earneſtly deſired to be admitted to a conference 
wich the two houſes: he had ſomething to pro- 
poſe, he ſaid, which he was ſure would be for the 
welfare of the kingdom and the liberty of the ſub- 
ject. It was ſuppoſed that he intended to offer to 
reſign the crown to his ſon; and ſome of the com- 
miſſioners preſſed that he might be heard. This 
Vas not the opinion of the majority; and the com- 
miſſioners returning from court of Wards, where 
: my had adjourned to confult on the King's pro- 
poſal, acquainted the priſoner, that his requeſt 
Was conſidered as a delay of juſtice. The prefi- 


d One of theſe witneſſes gave an evidence of the 5 i 
King's want of ſincerity in his laſt treaty with the par» = 
| liament, at Newport, in the Iſle of Wight. The wit- © ">. 
_ neſs, Henry Goode, depoſed, That having acceſs to and _ 
diſcourſe. with the King at Newport, he told him; that, 9 
ſince his majeſty had juſtified the parliament's taking 1 
up arms, he did not queſtion but the Preſbyterian par- 9 
ty would tick cloſe to him; that to this the King had 5 
replied, he would have all his old friends know, that, & 
though for the preſent he was contented to give the 
parliament leave to call their own war what they pleaſ- | « 0 
ed, yet he neither did then, nor ſhould decline the juſ- "i 
tice of his own cauſe. Moreover, upon the deponent's | 0 1 
ſaying his majeſty's buſineſs was much retarded through 
1 want of commiſſions, the King made anſwer, That be- 
ing upon a treaty, he would not diſhonor himſelf; but 1 Wl 
if the deponent would go over to the prince his fon, 
2 {| who had full authority from him, he or any for him 
n | ſhould receive whatever commiſſions they ſhould deſire. 


e | Ruſhworth, vol. VII. p. 1413. 
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Aan. 1 dent paſſed ſentence of death, by ſevering the 


head from the body f and all the members of the 


cC.ourt ſtood up in token of approbation.” 


Ax example of juſtice, from which they had | 


ever regarded their rank to be totally exempt, 

_ _ awakened in every ſovereign prince a ſenſe of hor- 
ror and indignation; whilſt political reaſons, of a 
different nature, inclined them to endeayor to pre- 
vent the change of government in England, The 


French court was now ſincere in cheir interpoſition 


for favor to the King; and the Dutch employed 
very earneſt interceſſions for the preſervation of 
his life. All ſolicitations were found vain. The 
Scots fruitleſly exclaimed and proteſted ; the 
prince wrote an ineffectual letter to the army, and 


the queen to the parliament. Three days only 


were allowed the King between his ſentence and 

his execution ©, This interval he paſſed in reading 

and devotion ; and preſerved, from the time when 

huis intended fate was known to him, to his laſt 
moment, a perfect tranquillity and compoſure ; 
nor can his bittereſt enemies deny, that in bis 

conduct, under the dreadful apprehenſion of a 


violent death were united the magnanimity of he- 


1 roiſm and the patience of martyrdom. 


To mark to the gaping multitude the triumph 


2 of popular juſtice over royal rank, the ſcaffold tor 
. execution was erected before the palace at Whute- 


C 8 walker, a 3 writer = the Preſ- 


| byterian party, in his Hiſtory of Independency, has 
propagated the following calumny on the parliament 


and army: That they lodged the King in an. apart- | 


ment at Whitehall, ſo near the deſtined place of execu- 
tion, that his retirement and even reſt were diſturbed 
with the noiſe of the workmen employed in framing 


the ſcaffold; whereas, in fact, the King remained at 
St. James's till the very morning. of his execution, 
when he walked acroſs the Park, and from thence 
wu carried | in a coach to d Whitehall, 

| ; hall; 


˙0ꝝ as AY 
hall; care was taken that it ſhould be ſufficiently Ann. 1648. 
_ ſurrounded with ſoldiers, to prevent diſorder or oh 
_ interruption z and the King, finding himſelf ſhut 
out from the hearing of the people, addreſſed a a 
| ſpeech to colonel Tomlinſon, the commander of 
the guard, in which he attempted to juſtify his 
innocence in the war he had levied, termed it de- 
 fenſive; accuſed the parliament of having firſt en- 
| liſted forces *, and averred that he had no other 
object in his military operations than to preſerve 
entire that authority which had been tranſmitted 
to him by his anceſtors; inſiſted on a perfect in- 
nocence towards his people; obſerved, that the 
unjuſt ſentence now inflicted on him was an equi- 
table return for that which he had ſuffered to be 
inflicted on Strafford; forgave his enemies; and 
exhorted the people to return to the paths of obe- 
dience, and ſubmit to the government of their 
lawful fovereign, his fon and ſucceſſor. Biſhop 
Juxon, whoſe attendance (though a cold inanimate 
ſpeaker, and very incapable of raiſing the thoughts 
beyond their natural bounds) the King had very 
particularly and earneſtly defired *, remembered 


See, on this ſubjeRt, vol. III. of this Hiſtory, p. 


273, & ſeg. N 0 
. e Ludlow tells the following anecdote of this biſhop : 
: When the doctor was acquainted with the King's con- 
dition and deſires, he, being all together unprepared 
=? for ſuch a work, broke out into theſe expreſſions; 
i &« God ſave me! what a tfick is this that I ſhould have 
p no more warning, and I have nothing ready!” But — 
1 recollecting himſelf a little, he put on his ſcarf and his - | + 
4 other furniture, and went to the King; where, having | bl 


FH read the Common-Prayer and one of his old ſermons, 1 


he adminiſtered the ſacrament to him, not forgetting I 
8 to uſe the words of confeſſion ſet down in the Liturgy, wo 
1 inviting all thoſe who truly repent to make their con- {| 
* feſſion before the congregation then gathered together, | 
4 though there was no one preſent but the King and | 


; himſelf. Ludlow, p. 109. g 
1; Vo. IV. Dd his 2 
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Jan. 30. 


Ann. i. this maſter, that the people would expect him to 
On this the King very earneſtly proteſted, that he 
had ever lived, and now died in the religion of the 
leſs exhortations: To t theſe the King returned, 
: wn no diſturbance can have place.” Then lay- 
: (wh ſe face was concealed in a vizor) ſevered it 
the like difguiſe) held it up D the ſpectators, 
' ſtreaming £4 blood, and, after the uſual man- 
ner obſerved in ſimilar executions, cried aloud, 
This is the head of a traitor.” 
: I terminated the unfortunate life and tur- 


- principles, conduct, fortune, and death, by pow- 


the different views and different intereſts of men, 
have given riſe to bitter and irreconcileable con- 
ſtate, the patron of the-clergy, the ſupport of the 


5 ot panegyrick: By the bigots of a different perſua- 


church is grounded on his refuſing to give ſatisfaction, 
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make ſome declaration on the point of religion 
church of England. Whilt he was preparing for 
execution, the biſhop poured out a few infipid life- 
Igo from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 

his head upon the block, the executioner 
with one ſtroke from the body: an aſſiſtant (in 


Tuus, by a fate unparalleled in the 28 of 


lent reign of Charles Stewart ; a monarch whoſe 


erfully engaging the oppolite affections attending 


teſts. Regarded as the martyr to church and 


—_— we behold him, in the repreſentations of 
iderable party, adorned with every flower 


fron, his memory, notwithſtanding the tribute he 
paid to his crimes, 18 held 1 in the higheſt deteſta- 


The opinion of Charles's 8 a martyr to the 


on this article, in his laſt treaty with the parliament 
but, if there is any credence to be given to Lilly, the 
King would have figned the propoſitions in the form 
ſent down to him, had he not been diverted from it 
by lord Say, on. the hopes. that the parliament would 
_ conclude with him upon aller terms. Lilh, p. 72, 
8 eg. 

tion. 


AB AR + K-91: 
| fare; the liberal and humane condemn and pity 
him: To a mind ſoftened by habits of amuſe- 
ment, and intoxicated with ideas of ſelf- impor- 
tance, the tranſition from royal pomp to a priſon, 
from ealy, gay, and luxurious life to a premature 


and violent death by the hands of an executioner, 


are puniſhments fo ſharp and touching, that, in 
the ſuffering prince, we are apt to overlook the 
deſigning tyrant, to dwell on his hardſhips, and 


forget his crimes. Compaſſion is the conſtant 
attendant of liberal minds; and the commiſerati- 


on of Charles's ſingular and unfortunate fate, but 
for the intereſts of truth and violence of his parti- 


fans; would have inclined all ſuch to have thrown 


the mantle of oblivion over the dark parts of his 
character, and only to have remembered that he 
bore his ſufferings in a manner which would have 


| his principles, conduct, and character; ſince, from 
been thrown on theſe, and the rancor with which 
been deduced conſequences deſtructive to the ſe- 


curity and welfare of man, and highly injurious 
to the reputation of patriot citizens. 


| rance, chaſtity, regularity, piety, equity, huma- 


he W nity, dignity, condeſcenſion, and equanimity : 
on, WH ſome have gone fo far as to allow him integrity; 
* and many writers, who condemn his political prin- 


cernible that vices of the worſt tendency, when 


D d 2. | concordant 


— 


done honor to the beſt cauſe. From ſuch indul- 
ence the ill-fated Charles is neceſſarily excluded: 
Hiſtory is called upon to ſcrutinize with exactneſs 


his opponents have been falſely aſperſed, have 


| In the character of Charles, as repreſented by 
| his panegyriſts, we find the qualities of tempe- | 


eiples, give him the title of a moral man. In the 
| compariſon of this repreſentation with Charles's 
conduct, accurately and juſtly deſcribed, it is diſ- 


ſhaded by a formal and plauſible carriage, when 


Bon The partiſans of Liberty applaud his Ann 
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the falſe colorings which by deſigning men have 
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Ann. 1648. concordant to the intereſts of a faction and the 


continued to the laſt period of his life *. 


prejudices of the vulgar, aſſume the appearances 


of, and are impoſed on the credulous world as, 


virtues of the firſt rank. Paſſion for power was | 


Charles's predominant. vice; idolatry to his regal 
prerogati ves his governing principle: The inte- 
reſts of his crown legitimated every meaſure, and 

ſanctified in his eye the wideſt deviation from mo- 
ral rule. His religion was to this a ſecondary and 
ſubordinate affection: The prelates of the church 

ol England paid him an impious flattery ; they 


inculcated a flaviſh dependance on the regal 


authority; the corruptions in their eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline foſtered ſuperſtition; ſuperſtition ſe- 
cured their influence over the people; and 
on theſe grounds and to theſe ends, they 


kept an intereſt in the King's heart, which 


The Hiſtory of Coins affords an anecdote which 
ſhews Charles's affections towards prerogative and po- 
pular rights: In the years 1601, 2, 3, 4, and 5, there 
were ſeveral coins ſtricken in Scotland by James the 
Firſt, bearing on their reverſe the motto, “ Salus po- 
puli ſuprema lex efto.” In the firſt year of Charles's 


government, he aſtered on his coins the juſt ſentiment 


of this motto, to - Salus reipublice ſuprema lex eſto. 
bh In the Britiſh Muſeum, Ne 122, there is a MS. 
letter from the King to his queen, dated from New- 


_ caſtle, 1646, wherein he tells her, That whoever gave 
her the advice that he ſhould ſubmit to take the damned 


covenant, was a fool or knave; that it was the child 
of rebellion, and breathed nothing but treaſon ; that 
if epiſcopacy was to be introduced by the covenant he 
would not take it, for he was as much bound in con- 


ſcience to do no act for the deſtruction of monarchy. 


as to reſiſt hereſy. In a letter of the ſeventeenth of 
OQober, from the ſame place, the King, in anſwer 
to the queen's preſſing importunity (by Davenant) for 
his agreeing to the eſtabliſhment of Preſbyterian go- 


vernment, ſays, That ſuch an eſtabliſhment would 


make 


CHARLES 1 


If Charles had an higher eſtimation of the faith 5 Ann. 1648. 


which he had been educated than of Popery, i 


was becauſe the principles of Popery W wh 
ed a ſuperior allegiance to their ſpiritual than 
their temporal prince; but regarding that ſuper- 
| Rition to be more favorable to the intereſts of 
_ . monarchy, he preferred it to the religion of any Birch's 
_ differing ſect, and publicly avowed his wiſh, that Enquiry, 
deb never had been a {cluſrn 1 In the church. Nei- * . 


make him but a titer King; that a flower of the 
crown, given away by an act of parliament, is not re- 
coverable; that if the ſupremacy in church affairs was 
not a flower of the crown, he knew not what was; 
that the difference between epiſcopal and Preſbyterian _ 
government was one of the leaſt of his diſputes with 
the parliament, who, under the pretence of a thorough 
reformation, did intend to take away all the eccleſiaſti- 
cal power of government from the crown; that the 
would introduce a doctrine which taught rebellion to 
be lawful, That the ſupreme power is in the people, 
to whom kings were accountable, In a letter of the 
twentieth of November, the King tells the queen, 
That unleſs religion was preſerved, the militia (being 
not, as in France and other kingdoms, a formed pow- - 
erful ſtrength) would be of little uſe to the crown; 
that if the pulpits had not obedience, which would 


never be if Preſbyterian government was abſolutely 
eſtabliſhed, the King would have but ſmall comfort of 
the militia; that for this three years conceſſion of Preſ- 


byterian government, he never heard that any right 


was yielded fo long as the claim was kept up, Which 
was clearly done by the article of a debate by divines 


how the church ſhould be governed, the determination 
| being ſtill free to him and the two houſes, on which 
il his conſcience was wronged, he could blame nothing 


but his own want of courage. In the end of this letter the 
King ſays, He is confident that he ſhall in a ſhort time 


be recalled with much honor, and that his friends 


would ſee he had neither a fooliſh nor a peeviſh con- 
ſcience, Britiſh Muſeum MS. 6988. 


Dey” "i 


Fs 


_ Ann, 1648. ther gratitude * clemency, humanity *, equity, 
nor generoſity bare place i in che We ran of M 
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' 3 The favors which Charles” s dee 3 | 
him to receive from his ſubjeQs, he regarded only as 
obligation of duty to their prince; and any failure, ei- 
ther through motives of conſcience, or regard to perſo- 
nal ſafety or intereſt in the lengths he exacted of them, 


cancelled the merits of former ſervices. Of all the no- 


| bility and gentry ſlain in his ſervice, the only individu- 
als whole premature death, it is obſerved, he gave any 


public teſtimony of regretting, were Sir Charles Lucas 


and Sir George Liſle, when his mind was ſoftened by 

long adverſity. 2 
R Notwithſtanding b 8 extravagant encomi- 

um on the King for theſe virtues, the ſevere puniſh- 


ments he inflicted on ſeveral individuals, by the court 


of Star-Chamber, ſhew an extreme rigor in regard to 
offenders who oppoſed his government and opinions — 
Ludlow and other writers aver, That the priſoners of ” 
war, in places immediately under his command, were 


treated with inhuman cruelty; and there are ſome 


traits of hiſtory which ſhew an indifference, or rather 
hardneſs of heart, to the ſufferings of others. One, 


which is to be met with in the Strafford Papers, menti- 


ons the King's laughing at the relation of an officer's 
having loſt part of his cheek in an engagement: this 
anecdote happened in the begining of his reign. The 
ſame Papers make mention of a great unfeelingneſs, or 
rather harſhneſs, in the King's behavior to his ſervant 


Cottington, on the melancholy occaſion of his wife's 


death. Lilly, the aſtrologer, who knew the King well, 
and who was ſometimes conſulted on his future for- 


tunes, ſays, That in times of war he was ſeldom ſen 


to be ſorrowful for the ſlaughter of his people or his 
ſoldiers. Lilly*s Obſervations on the Life and Death of 


King Charles, ed. 1715, p. 13. 


The innovation of laws e to his truſt, 
with ſeveral mean ag well as unjuſt aQs, teſtify this. 
In particular, in the commencement of his reign, he 


diſpenſed by proclamation with the legal obligation his 
ſubjects lay under to buy the honor of knighthood; 
and then levied fines upon them for non- performance. 


Charles's 
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Charles's character. Of the virtues of temperance, Ann. 


fortitude and perſonal bravery, he was undeniably 


poſſeſſed. His manners partook of the diſſipati- 
on, and his converſation of the indecency of a 
court. His chaſtity has been called in queſtion 


by an author of the higheſt repute ; and were it 


allowed, it was tainted by an exceſs of uxoriouſ. 
neſs, which gave it the properties and the conſe- 
quences of vice. The want of integrity is mani- 
feſt in every part of his conduct; which, whe- 
ther the corruption of his judgment or heart, loſt 
him fair opportunities of reinſtatement in the 
throne, and was the vice for which, above all 
others, he paid the tribute of his life. His intel- 
lectual powers were naturally good, and ſo im- 
proved by a continued exerciſe, that, though in 


the beginning of his reign he ſpoke with difficulty 


and heſitation, towards the cloſe of his life he diſ- 
covered in his writings purity of language and 


| dienen of ſtyle, in his debates elocution and quic- 
nels o 


m m Before the commencement of the civil wars, plays, 
and every kind of diſſipation which the time afforded, 
reigned in the King's court. Milton, in his maſterly 
Defence, &c. againſt Salmaſius, taxes the King with 


amorous indecencies committed in public; and, not- 
withſtanding the contrary has been ſo ſtrongly aſſerted 


by Clarendon) there are two pallages in the Sydney Pa- 


pers which demonſtrate that the converſation of the 


court, and even of Charles himſelf, was not only in- 


delicate but lewd, 


n Milton, in his Defence, &c. gives ſhrewd intima- 


tions that the King was defeCtive in the point of chaſ- 


tity. Lilly ſays of him, That he honored the virtuous, 
and was very ſhy and choice in wandering in irregular | 


paths; that when he did, it was with much cautiouſ- 
neſs and ſecrecy ; that he never proſtituted his affections 
but to thoſe of exquiſite perſons or parts. The ſame au- 
thor aſſerts that Charles had one or two natural children. 


Lilh, P- 11. ; 


10 


conception. The high opinion he enter- 


FL tained 8 
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ö L in ſeveral of the polite arts; but, though i pro- "= 
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tained of regal dignity occaſioned him to obſerve 


a ſtatelineſs and imperioufieſls of manner which, 


to the rational and intelligent, was unamiable and 20 


offenſive ; by the weak and the formal, it was miſ- 


taken for dignicy . In the exerci e of horſeman- 


ſhip he excelled; had a good taſte, and even ſkill 


os: In the King? 8 palaces different rooms were —— 4 
ted to the different ranks of the nobility and gentry; 
and orders were hung up in every apartment, forbid- 
ding all perſons below a certain quality to enter. The 
obſervance of theſe ridiculous diſtinctions was exaQted 
with ſuch rigor, that Sir Henry Vane the younger, 
having in ruded himſelf into an apartment allotted to 
a ſuperior rank, was ſo ſuddenly, whilſt in diſcourſe, 


5 ſurprized with the King's appearance, that, not hav- 


ing opportunity to retire unperceived, he hid himſelf 


behind a large carpet, which hung before a ſideboard 


Fairfax (who proved one of the principal actors in his 
overthrow) preſented him on his knees a petition, the 


cupboard; in this ſituation. he was diſcovered by the 
King, who, with an unmanly inſolence, ſtruck him 
with his cane. Even in Charles's days of humiliation, 
he ſtruck colonel Whaley for the omiſſion of ſome ce- 


remony, or fancied diſreſpect; and when Sir Thomas 


King, who knew the contents would be diſagreeable 


to him, turned haughtily away, with a motion ſo 


ſudden that the petitioner was hurt by his horſe's feet, 
and like to have been trampled to death. With man- 


ners ſo inſolent and provoking, the King's general car- 
riage was ſtiff and formal, to a degree which carried 
the appearance of high contempt, to his inferiors. 


| Clarendon ſpends many pages in panegyriſing the King 


low; and obſerves, That its pompous ceremonies 
firuck the queen of Sheba with the high idea ſhe is 
ſaid to have conceived of Solomon's wiſdom : This, 


nend, vol. I. p. 356, & #4 Clarendon's H. 9 
© = "ficient 


on the article of his ſtatelineſs; ſets forth the glories 
of Solomon's court as an example for all princes to fol- 


though a very natural ſentiment in a female princeſs, 
is a little out of character in the mouth of a moraliſt, 
a philoſopher, and an hiſtorian. Carte's Life of Or- 
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ficient in ſome branches of literature, was no en- Ann. 1648. 


courager of ũſeful learning, and only patronized 


adepts in the jargon of the divine right and utility 
ok kings and biſhops. His underſtanding in this 
point was fo depraved by the prejudices of his 


education, the flattery of prieſts, and the affecti- 


ons of his heart, that he would never endure con- 
verſation which tended to inculcate the principles 


of equal rights in men; and notwithſtanding that 
the particularity of his ſituation enforced his at- 


tention to doctrines of this kind, he went out of 


the world with the fame ſond prejudices with 


which he had been foſtered in his nurſery, and ca- 


joled in the zenith of his power. 


b;» In apology for Charles's rovernment, it has been 


often advanced, that the. ſame tyrannical principles 


prevailed equally in thoſe of all his predeceſſors, and 
in particular in the government of that favorite ſove- 
' reign queen Elizabeth; that Charles only endeavored 
to preſerve the rights he found in the crown; and that 
the uſurpation began on the ſide of the Commons. 
In contradiction to this aſſertion, it is to be obſerved, 


that Charles, by offering to bring things back to the 


_ courſe preſerved in church and ftate during Elizabeth's 
government, acknowledged he had innovated both. 
Were it granted, that the Commons made the firſt 


attack on the eſtabliſhed encroachments of the crown, 


was that ſuppoſed right to be defended by any mean? 


Charles's ſituation, and conſequently his political con- 


duc, differed widely from that of Elizabeth and the 


reſt of his fortunate predeceſſors: in the peaceful poſ- 
ſeſſion of their tyranny, they ruled a willing people, 
and preſerved the forms of the conſtitution, The op- 


poſition with which Charles encountered, engaged him 


in breach of faith, in civil war, and other criminal 
tranſactions; whilſt his inflexible tenacity, with the 
ſteady oppoſition of the Commons, muſt, had he pre- 


vailed, have deſtroyed every principle of Liberty in : 


the conſtitution, 
CHARLES 
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_ CraRLes was of a middle ſtature; his body 
ſtrong, healthy, and juſtly proportioned ; his face 


was regular, handſome, and well complexioned , 


and his aſpect melancholy, yet not unpleaſing. 


His ſurviving iſſue were three ſons and three 
daughters!. He was executed in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and buried, by the appointment 


of the parliament, at Windfor, decently, yet 


without pomp. The duke of Richmond, the 
marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton 


and Lindfey, at their expreſs deſire, were permit- 


x duke of York, in 1633 ; Henry duke of Gloceſter, in 
1641; Mary princeſs of Orange, born in 1631; Eli 


ted to pay the laſt duty to their maſter, but were 

denied (by colonel Whitchcot, the governor of 
| Windſor-Caſtle) the uſe of the burial ſervice, ac- 

| cording to — book of ee 


A ure 
4 . prince of Wales, born in 1 1630; James 


Zabeth, in 1635; and Henrietta, in 1644. 


Of the voluminous works publiſhed in Charles' 8 
name, his letters and meſſages to the parliament, du- 
ring his ſtrict confinement in the Iſle of Wight, are 
known to be his, with ſeveral letters written to the 


queen and others. Whether he was the author of the 


Eikon Baſilike, a work ſaid to be compoſed by him in 
the decline of his fortunes, has been a matter highly 


conteſted. The ſtile of this compoſition has great 


ſimilarity to the King's; the profeſſions to be found in 
it, though contrary to the whole tenor of his con- 


duct, he had often publicly made; many of the ſenti- 
ments are his own, and others he had always aſſumed; 

yet the proofs, brought by Toland to evince that this 
work was not the King's, lord Clarendon's total ſilence 
on ſo important a point, and the teſtimony of the duke 


of York, as related by Burnet, have more than equal 


weight againit the arguments of the royaliſts, There 


is a letter ſaid to be written by Charles, during his laſt 


treaty with the parliament, and addreſſed to the prince 


of Wales, which Burnet, by the fame teſtimony, hints 


to be e * tinQured with Charles's pre- 


Judices, 


the doctrines and opinions of high-church divines; 


tenant and vicegerent here on earth; and therefore, by 


NL s . 411 
A ars riox whether the people, in any caſe, Ann. 1648. 
have a right to depoſe and puniſh their ſovereign, Arguments 

became, on the death of Charles, the ſubject of on the ſub- 
_ earneſt; debate, and was purſued by the high. Jeck of the 
church and prerogative party with the utmoſt vio- King's exe- 
lence and acrimony, The ſufferings of the royal 
martyr, for ſo the deceaſed monarch was termed, 
were compared to Chriſt the Redeemer : In the 
- compariſon, the hardſhips of the King's caſe (on 
account of his rank) were ridiculouſly and im- 

piouſly preferred; and the crucifiers of their 

God, by churchmen and their adherents, were 
regarded with an inferior deteſtation to the mur- 
derers of their King. The corrupt doctrines 
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juqdices, it is full of moral ſentiments ; and were it not 
for the King's inſincere conduct with the parliament in 
regard to Ireland, at the very time it was ſuppoſed to 
be written, would argue his reformation in the point of 
JJCW% . LENO IN | 
*, * Symmons's Parallel, publiſhed in 1648. Various 
ſermons; in particular one preached by the biſhop of 
Down, before Charles the Second, in the year 1649, 
printed at Breda, and reprinted at London in 1720; 
one preached on February 4, 1648, entitled, The 
Deviliſh Conſpiracy, &c.”? and another by Dr. Binks, 
preached on the thirtieth of January, before the lower 
houſe of Convocation, in 1701, and cenſured by the 
houſe of Lords,. as a juſt ſcandal and offence to all 
_ Chriſtian people. — The following paſſages, out of the 


biſhop of Down's ſermon, are given as ſpecimens of 


Vviz. © The perſon now murdered was not the Lord of 
glory, but a glorious lord, Chriſt's own vicar, his lien- 


all laws divine and human, he was privileged from any 
puniſhment which could be infficted by men. Albeit 
he was an inferior to Chriſt, as man is to God, yet was 
his privilege of inviolability far more clear than was 
Chriſt's ; for Chriſt was not a temporal prince, his 
kingdom was not of this world, and therefore when A 

| vouch- 
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Ann. 1648. which had been taught by the clergy were cur- 
rently broached as ſtandards df political and di- 
vine truths; and the utmoſt depravity of human 
reaſon appeared i in the conteſt. Monarchy was 
repreſented as a form of government of God's 
immediate appointment; kings his ſacred yicege- 
rents, whom to reſiſt was impious, to depoſe was 
damnable, to puniſh was atrociouſly criminal be- 
ond the hope of mercy ; nor could the utmoſt = 
n height of . 8 in the nature, or r wickedneſs 


\ 
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vouchſafed to come into the won and to backend the 
ſon of man, he did ſubject himſelf to the law ; but our 
gracious ſovereign was well known to be a temporal 
prince, a free monarch, and their undoubted ſovereign, 
to whom they did all owe and had ſworn allegiance. 
The parliament is the great council, and hath acted all 


and more againſt their lord and ſovereign than the other 


did againſt Chriſt : the proceedings againſt our ſove- 

| reign were more illegal, and in many things more 
cruel. The true religion delivered unto us in ſcripture, 
and profeſſed in the true, ancient, and Catholic church, 
doth teach us to honor and obey the King, as God's 

miniſter ſet over us; and that the injuries of kings, 

though ever fo great, are to be endured by their ſub- 
jects, who have no other remedy, and are to uſe no 


other arms againſt their King, than to pray unto God 
for him, who hath the hearts of kings 1 in his hand, and 
may turn them when he thinks fit.” 


The following paſſage, in a letter from general Dig- 5 


by to the marquis of Ormond, ſhews that the impious 


nonſenſe preached in theſe and ſucceſſive times, to the 
end of queen Anne's reign, were not only to be found 
in the doctrines of the high-church clergy, but had 


taken deep root in the opinions of their followers. 


« From the creation to the accurſed day of this damna- MM 
ble murder, nothing parallel to it was ever heard of, 
Even the crucifying our Bleſſed Savior, if we conſider 

him only in his human nature, did not equal this; his 
kingdom not being of this world; and he, though un- 

juſtly condemned, yet judged at a lawful tribunal.” 

State Letters. Carte, vol. III. P- 607. 
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in the conduct of a monarch, excuſe, in any de- Ann. 1648. 


gree, ſuch an act of juriſdiction in revolted ſub- 
jects. Syſtems, on the principles of fate and ne- 
cCeiſity, were written to ſupport the doctrines of 
ſlavery : A paternal and legiſlative power in kings 
was attempted to be proved by ſucceſſion from 


Adam; of whom it was abſurdly aflerted, that he 
was by God inveſted with the abſolute power of 
LOGS ͤ 4 Do. 

As the ſcriptures were wreſted to authorize the 


_ doctrines of the adverſary, fo the partiſans of Li- 


berty, from the ſame ſource, argued, That the Goodwin's 


death of a bloodſhedder was required by the Lord, Defence of 

who by his word cautions againſt the reſpect of the Honora- 

perſons, or the exempting individuals from judg- bleSertence. 

ment on account of their authority; that men of | 

all ranks and orders were included in this com- 

mand; and, in caſe of the deficiency of the ma 
. giſtrate, were bound to ſee it fulfilled. On the TheReſolv- 
rule of policy, they obſerved, That the conſtitu- er,&c. quar- 


tion of a King did not take away that lawſul de- to, ed. 1648, 
fence againſt force and injury allowed by the law _ 


of nature : That even the civil laws which were 
imperial, declared, that we are not to obey a 
prince ruling above the limits of the power en- 
_ truſted to him; for the commonwealth, by con- 
ſtituting a King, doth not rob or deprive itſelf of, S 
Rs, oy of? n Tae Ct Sydney's 
the power of its own preſervation : That God iſco. res 
having given the world to no one man, nor decla- n G 
4 a © A - n Overn- 
red how it ſhould be divided, left it to the will of ment, quar- 
man: That government and magiſtracy, Whether to ed. 1763. 
ſupreme or ſubordinate, was a mere human ordi- Milton's 
nance: That the laws of every nation were the "Tenure of 
meaſure of magiſtratical power: That Kings, the Kings and 
ſervants of the ſtate, when they degenerated into Mayiſtrates. | 


| tyrants, forfeited their right to government ; That Goodwin's | 


| Defence. 
t Theſe nonſenſical opinions are fully confuted in tuo 
maſterly performances of Locke and Sydney. 
| STE where 
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Ann. 1648. 


Milton's De- 


| fence, &c. 


againſt Sal- 


maſius. 


Tenure of 

Kings and 

Magiſtrates. 

——— __ as laden with all the innocent blood fpilt in the 

three kingdoms; that he whom they had devoted 

to perdition, with exhortation to curſe, in the 
name of God, all thoſe who did not make war a- 


HISTORY OE ENGLAND. 
where there is a covenant and oath, there muſt be 


coattive power to enforce it: That the oaths of 


allegiance were to be underſtood as conditionally 


binding, according to the obſervance of the oaths 


kings made to their people : And that-neither the 
laws of God nor nature were againſt the people's 


laying aſide Kings and kingly government, and the _ 
adopting more convenient forms. To the oppoſi- 
tion of the Preſbyterians, it was objected, That 
he whom they had exclaimed againſt in their pul- 


pits as a tyrant, as an enemy to God and ſaints, 


gainſt him; was without penitence or alteration in 


his firſt principles, a lawful magiſtrate, a ſovereign 
lord, the Lord's anointed, his perſon ſacred, 
though they had formerly denied him his office, 

and every where reſiſted his power, but where it 
ſurvived in their own faction. To their arguments 


5 of indefeaſible right it was returned, that though 


a derivative power was committed in truſt from 


the people to Kings and magiſtrates, yet it re- 
mained fundamentally in its ſource: That to ſay 


2 King had as good a right to his crown and dig- 
nity as another man to his inheritance, was to 
make the ſubje& no better than his ſlave; yet, 


even on the ſuppoſition of hereditary right, there 
were crimes for which hereditary right was juſtly 
forfeitable: That to ſay a King was accountable 


mand, precept, nor reaſon ; that it was the over- 


tonone but God, was neither founded on com- 


throw of all law, and the deſtruction of good po- 


licy: That the authority of the ſcripture, in the 
example of the Iſraelites, eſtabliſhed the right of 


cChuſing and changing government: That God 
| himſelf had. given the preference to a republic, as 


a more perfect form than a monarchy, and more 
ſuitable 
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ſuitable to the conditions of mankind ; and that Ann. 1 
__ © Chriſt bore teſtimony againſt the abſolute autho- Defence 
_ rity of the Gentile governors” : That to reſiſt, *8 
 depoſe, and kill weak and wicked princes, had 


been in part the conduct of the reformed, and the 
favorite doctrine of Calviniſtical divines“: That, 
even in the caſe in queſtion; the King, by being 
deprived of his office, had been in a manner de- 
poſed by both the Scotch and Engliſh Preſbyte- 


415 


ainſt Sal- 


maſius, 
Milton's 


Tenure, 


rians.: That to war upon a King, that his inſtru- 
ments might be brought to condign puniſhment, 


to inflict ſuffrance on the inſtruments, and not on- 
ly to ſpare but defend and honor the author, was 


the abſurdeſt piece of juſtice to be called Chriſtian, 


and of reaſon to be called human, which ever yet 


Tx poſitions to be found in theſe arguments, 


entered the heads of men of reverence and learn- 


That government is the ordinance of man; that, 


being the mere creature of human invention, it 


may be changed or altered according to the dic- 


tates of experience, and the better judgment of 
men; that it was inſtituted for the protection of 


u « Abſolute monarchy (fays Locke, that deep and 


accurate reaſoner, on the principles of government and 
ſubjection) is inconſiſtent with civil ſociety, and there- 
fore no form of civil government. Where men have 
no ſtanding rule to appeal to on earth, they are ſtill in 
a4 ſtate of nature, and under all the intonvenienctes of 
it; but with this woeful difference to the ſubject of an 
abſolute prince, that as, 1n an ordinary ſtate of nature, 
he is at liberty to judge of, and maintain his right un- 
der ſuch government, as if degraded from the common 
ſtate of rational creatures he is denied that privilege, 
and ſo expoſed to all the miſeries which a man, has to 
fear from one, who, being in the unreſtrained ſtate of 
nature, is yet corrupted with flattery, and armed. with 
power. Lacke on Civil Government, ofl. ed. 1764. 

» Zuinglius, Calvin, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Gilby, 
Chriſtopher Goodwin, John Knox, 


the 


. 
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— * the people, for the end of ſecuring not Gerd bw, 


ing the rights of nature; that it is a truſt either 
formally admitted, or ſuppoled ; and that magi- 
fſtracy is conſequently actountsble ®; ; will meet 


with little contradiction in a country enlightened 


with the unobſtructed ray of rational learning. 


Syſtems of ſlavery, condemned to oblivion by ge- 


neral neglect, are no where to be found hut among 


the lumber of a univerſity ; nor, till the light of 
letters are again extinct, will another Filmer ariſe, 
to diſpute the equal juſtice of God, and the natu- 
ral freedom of mankind. 
O general grounds it muſt be indifputably ac- 
knowledged, that the partiſans of liberty gained 
a complete triumph over the adverſary ; on the 
particular circumſtances of the caſe in queſtion it 
muſt be allowed, they diſcovered error and falla- 
. abſence of twice ſo many members, 
ſays Goodwin (on the argument that the parlia- 
ment, by whoſe authority the high court of juſtice 


was erected, was no true parhament), as were de- 


maim its legitimacy, nor diſable its legal authori- 


ty, in reſpect of any parliamentary end or purpoſe 
whatſoever. The detainment of ſome of their 
members from them by force doth not alter the 
caſe, in reſpect of nulling the authority or parlia- 
mentary power of thoſe who did fit, eſpecially they 
not conſenting or being acceſlary to ſuch their de- 
tainment. Suppoſe ſome of their members, em- 

Pu by them in carrying wann or petitions 


* 6 Who, fas Locke; ſhall be "EYE heiler his 
truſtee or deputy acts well, and according to the truſt 


repoſed in him, but he who deputes him, and muſt, by 
having deputed him, have ſtill power to diſcard him 
when he fails in his truſt? If this be reaſon in particu- 


— 


tained from the houſe by force doth not at all 


lar caſes of private men, why ſhould it be otherwiſe 


in caſes of the greateſt moment, where the welfare of 
millions is concerned?” Locke on Civil Government. 


to 
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nd 


to the King, during the time of the wars, had Ann. 1648. 
been forcibly detained by him, would ſuch a re- 
ſtraint laid upon them by the King have diflolved 
the parliamentary authority of the houſe?” No, 5. 
it would not; but if the houſe had been garbled | | 
of al thoſe members who were engaged in an op= | 
BK polite intereſt to the King, and none but his crea- | 
Y tures permitted to lit, it certainly would: aſſer- 
tions like theſe, without argument, diſgrace the 
aauſe they were intended to defend. A parlia- 
ment under any undue influence or force can do no 
conſtitutional act; and it is to be diſputed whe- 
ther, in a free capacity, the joint powers of both 
houſes reach to the warring with or dechroning 
their King” : The oaths of ſupremacy and alle- 
- giance?, every form of law, are againſt it. So- 
vereignty and juriſdiction over ſovereignty is a 
contradiction in terms*; and in all the addreſſes 
of the two houſes to the monarch, far from aſ- 
ſuming ſuperior or equal ſtations in the legiſlature, 
they acknowledge a ſubordinate inferiority *, 


The queſtion here is not, What is fit and conve- - 
nient? but, What the forms of the conſtitution pre- 
| ſcribe? Not, Whether the King, who, on abuſe of 
power, can only be diſpoſſeſſed of it by ſtate convulſi- 
ons and civil contention, ought to be veſted with ſove— 
reignty, or the houſe of Commons, ſuppoſed to be 
the free elected repreſentative of the people, whole 
members, on a breach of truſt, can at ſtated periods 
be diſpoſſeſſed of their authority, without violence, or 
the infringement of the forms of the conſtitution? __ 
2 When the Commons declared themſelves the ſu— 
preme authority of the nation, they aboliſhed the caths. 
of ſupremacy and allegiance to the King, 
On the ſide of the cavalier faction were, in gene- 
ral, the forms of law; on the ſide of their opponents, 
magnanimity, juſtice, ſenſe, and reaſon. _ 1 
b In the ſtyle of ſome very late addreſſes, of the col- 
lective and repreſentative bodies, can hardly be diſceru- 
ed the characters of a tree people. 
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be is no longer bound by t 
and may juſtly, by the right of ſelf-preſervation, 

take every probable mean to ſecure himſelf from 

the lawleſs * and enterprises of the tyrant ©, 

18 „ It 
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Liberty, and confound both truth and reaſon. 


When a ſovereign, by enlarging the limits of that 
power with which he is veſted for the protection 
of the people, weakens the authority of laws, and 
eonſequently the ſecurity of the ſubject; when 
he acts in oppoſition to the juſt ends for which go- 


vernment was inſtituted, and from a protector of 


the commonwealth becomes an enemy; when, by 
breach of truſt and non- performance of obligati- 
ons, the good purpoſes of his inſtitution are inver- 
ted ; his truſt and right to government from that 
period are forteited *, the tie of allegiance is diſ- 
folved, and the law and the conſtitution being ren- 


dered incapable of e wag. ra ſubject protection, 


ve All; power, 5 yh Locke, is given with truſt for 


ths attaining an end; being limited by that end, when- 


ever that end is manifeſtly neglected or oppoſed, that 


truſt muſt neceſſarily be forfeited, and the power de- 
volve into the hands of thoſe who gave it; who may 
place it anew, where they ſhall think beſt for Few 


ſafety and ſecurity.“ Locke, p. 82. 


«4 «© Where the body of the people, ſays Locke, or 
any ſingle man, is deprived of their right, or is under 
the exerciſe of a power without right, and have no ap- 
peal on earth, then they have a liberty to appeal to hea- 
ven, whenever they judge the cauſe of ſufficient mo- 
ment; and therefore, though the people cannot be 
judge, ſo as to have, by the conſtitution of that ſociety, | 
any ſuperior power to determine and give effective ſen- 
tence in the caſe, yet they have, by a law antecedent 
and paramount to all poſitive laws of men, reſerved 
that ultimate eee to themſelves which be- 


longs 
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Io attempt the defence of that eminent act of 
Juſtice, the King's death, on the narrow bottom 
of conſtitutional forms, is to betray the cauſe of 


eir forms or diQates, 


fended in the wat they made on the King: It is 
on theſe grounds the army, as they profeſs in ſe- 
veral declarations, fupported their pretenſions; 


not as ſeryants to the dictates of a maſter, but as 
fellow=citizens in ſupport of equal Liberty. The 
parliament, as watchmen for the commonwealth, 


were to repreſent to the 39 85 their danger: The 
parliament, as elected by the people for the pur- 
poſes of guarding the Liberties of the conſtituti- 


on, 5 AR ormally inveſted with the power 
»ppoling by the force of arms a tyrannical 
headſtrong prince, yet this power being, by the 


of "oppo 


_ nature of their office, rationally implied, it was a 


duty binding in conſcience and in honor: The 
parliament, by the advantages which the poſſeſſion 


of part of the authority of the government gave 


them, were entitled to lead in the undertaken war 
_ againſt the encroachments of power; but not, as 
maſters of the community, to mould the conſti- 
tution at their pleaſure, and gain to themſelves the 
ſole benefits of the conqueſt : The parliament, on 
the principles of ſelf-defence, on the principles of 
equity and reaſon, without reſpect to conſtitutio- 
nal forms, had a right to oppole the tyrant to the 


utmoſt ; ſo, upon the ſame principles, had the 
collective body of the people; ſo, upon the ſame 


principles, had any party or individual of the peo- 


ple. Exclude this poſition, and all governments 


are equal tyrannies ; the deſtroyers, not the pre- 


ſervers of the rights of nature. _ 3 
NeveR any prince who fat on the Engliſh 
throne had made greater innovations in the govern- 


ment than Charles; never any prince had laid 


deeper ſchemes againſt the freedom of the conſti- 


earth; viz. . To judge whether they have juſt caule to 
make their appeal to Heaven. Lecke, p. 347. 
5 6 tution: 
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It is on theſe grounds the parliament are to be de- Ann. 1643. 


longs to all mankind, where there lies no appeal on 
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. tution ; never any prince, even to the laſt period 

of his life, had manifeſted in his conduct leſs title 

to farther truſt. The parliament, the majority of 
whom were Calviniſts, againſt the ſenſe of their 
 fellow-afſociates, the army, who had borne the 
danger, the burthen, and heat of the day, ne- 
glecting or rather betraying the cauſe of equal Li- 


| berty, on the pretence of which they had began 


the contention, attempted by a coalition with the 
King to eſtabliſh their own authority over, and 


cCoerce their religion upon, the people. The ar- 
1 my, who had fought for Freedom, not for a change, 
: | 


yranny, on the fame grounds of equity on 
which the firſt quarrel was began, oppoſed their 
meaſures, and over-powered their authority. — 
Againſt the objection, That on theſe poſitions, all 
government muſt be unſtable, that good and juſt, 
as well as bad and tyrannical, would be liable to 
be. ſhaken by the intereſted views and giddy en- 
terprizes of a faction, it is to be obſerved, that. 
theſe objections, though common, are weak and 
deſigning; the fears of the frail, the ignorant, and 


--- "me wicked: Government never can ſtand on better, 


never on firmer, never on more equitable grounds, 


than on its good behavior. Juſt government will 


be felt, its advantages will be ſeen, its ſecurity 
will be fixed in the hearts of its ſubjects, not to be 
ſhaken by the fantaſtic or ſelfiſh ends of indivi- 


duals. The experience of all times ſhews, that 


5 the people are with difficulty moved to aſſert their 


Tights, even againſt the moſt obvious, the. moſt 
i oppreſſive tyrannies, 
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The WARRANT for the Execution of King CaarLes I. 


HEREAS Charles Stuart, king of England, is, and 
ſtandeth convicted, attainted, and condemned of high-trea- 
ſon, and other high crimes; and ſentence upon Saturday laſt was 
pronounced againſt him by this court, to be put to death by the ſe- 
vering his head from his body ; of which ſentence, executicn yet 
remaineth to be done: Theſe are therefore to will and require you 
co ſes the ſaid ſentence executed in the open ſtreet before Whitehall, 
upon the morrow, being the zoth day of this inſtant month of Ja- 
mnuary, between the hours of ten in the morning, and five in the 
/ afternoon of the ſame day, with full effect. And for ſo doing, this 
> hall be your ſufficient warrant. And theſe are to require all officers, 
ſoldiers, and others, the good people of this nation of England, to 
be aſſiſting unto you in this ſervice. SY 
To col. Francis Hacker, col. Huncks, 


and lieut, col. Phray, and to every 
| of them. i | : | 


- Given under our hands and ſeals, 
Sealed and ſubſcribed by 

- | Tho. Horton, 
John Jones, 
John More, 


I Henry Martin, 
| Vincent Potter, 
| William Conſtable, 


John Bradſhaw, 
. 
Oliver Cromwell, | 


Edward Whaley, 
Michael Liveſey, 
John Oke y, 
John Danvers, 
; e Bourcher, 
Henry Ireton, 
Tho. Maleverer, 
John Blackiſton, 
John Hutchinſon, 
Waliam Goffe, 
Tho. Pride, 
Peter Temple, 
Tho. Harriſon, 
John Huſon, 
Henry Smith, 
Peregrine Pelham, 
Simon Meyne, 


Hardreſs Waller, 


Gilbert Millington, 
| George Fleetwood, 


John Alured, 


| Robert Lilburn, 


William Say, 
Anthony Stapeley, 


Richard Deane, 
Robert Tichburne, | 
Humphrey Edwards, 


Daniel Blagrave, 


| Owen Roe, 
| William Purefoy, _ 


Adrian Scroope, 


James Temple, 


| Auguſtine Garland, 


| Edmond Ludlow, 


Valentine Walton, 
Gregory Norton, 


Tho. Way te, 5 
Tho. Scot, 
John Carew, 


| Miles Corbet, 


Richard Ingoldſby, 
William Cawley, 
John Barfſtead, 
Iſaac Ewers, 


John Dixwell, 


Tho. Chaloner, 
Tho. Wogan, 
John Ven, 
Gregory Clement, 


John Downs, 
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